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PREFACE 


This is a book about moods, the changing states of feeling that give 
our experienced world its liveliness and color. It is also a book about 
personality. Moods are best understood if we take into account the in- 
dividual background against which they are experienced. The converse 
is also true—the dynamics of personality are manifest in the organization 
of mood change. Personality dynamics are essentially affective dynamics. 

We have aimed to integrate the diverse interpretations of the rela- 
tionships between mood and personality in contemporary psychology. 
But the book is more than a review of this literature. It is a report on 
empirical research and a demonstration of new techniques for studying 
personality. It is also a clinical book, both in the sense that its research 
strategies have been guided by insights gained through clinical work and 
in the more basic sense that the proving grounds for testing the sense and 
coherence of our general findings are individual case studies of people 
who are happy and unhappy, stable and variable. 

When this investigation was begun relatively few people were 
studying affect and mood. Now this area of research is going through a 
period of rapid and exciting expansion. With the advent of new 
methods of data gathering and analysis psychologists are learning that it 
is possible to be tough-minded about traditionally tender-minded sub- 
jects, to be comprehensive clinicians at the same time that they are 
rigorous methodologists. 

In writing this book the main reader we had in mind was the pro- 
fessional psychologist interested in new research methods and able to 
evaluate them. But we have tried to write clearly enough to be read by 
beginning graduate students and advanced undergraduates. We have 
used the research, and particularly the case studies, in teaching advanced 
courses In personality and in seminars in clinical research methods. For 
our own students the cases of Winn, Swallow, and the others have taken 
their place beside Miss Beauchamp, Dora, and Hartley Hale as repre- 
sentative human lives, Psychology is in a period of rapid advance, and 
in some ways these case studies could not have been written prior to the 
theoretical and technical developments of the last decade. 
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The research and thought reported here was started almost ten 
years ago in Cambridge. The writing was done while the authors 
traveled the academic circuits through Bronxville and Waltham to 
Hanover and New York. But the study had its beginning long before 
the two of us came together at Harvard to work in the heady atmosphere 
created by the restless genius of Henry A. Murray. 

More than a dozen years ago, at Princeton, Hadley Cantril had 
suggested to one of us (A. W.) that a study of answers to the everyday 
question “How do you feel?” would be a profound problem for a thesis. 
After a suitable narrowing of the topic a thesis titled “A psychological 
inquiry into satisfactions and happiness” was produced. In this book 
we have tried to return to the breadth of the original question. It is in- 
deed far from simple, as anyone can test by turning it inward and asking, 
“How do IJ feel?” While we have kept our central focus on happiness 
and unhappiness, we have also given attention to the angers, anxieties, 
self-evaluations, surges of love, ebbs and floods of energy, and other 
moods that make up emotional lives. 

Our statistical approach and methods of inquiry derive from Wil- 
liam Stephenson, whose Churchillian zest and audacity, standing out 
against the forbidding gray methodological climate of the University of 
Chicago, first inspired the other author (D. R.) to begin harnessing the 
energies of computers to the study of individual dynamics. In the re- 
search reported here we make generous use of Stephenson’s Q-technique 
methods. Less obvious, and so doubly pleasant to acknowledge, is our 
debt to him for demonstrating in his work the beauty and precision of 
statistical study of individual cases, and in his whole career exemplifying 
an enthusiastic quest for new ways of thought, for the fresh perspectives 
of an independent vision. 

The studies were carried out at the Prince House Annex, Center 
for Research in Personality. We hope that our investigations reflect the 
uniquely adventurous spirit that Morton Prince and Henry A. Murray 
created at the predecessor to the Annex, the Harvard Psychological 
Clinic. At the time this work was done Murray had assembled in this 
ungainly Victorian house a crew of researchers including Arthur S. 
Couch, Kenneth Keniston, Leo F. McNamara, and Gerhard S. Nielson, 
whose psychological perspectives, technical skill, and encouragement 
throughout the project were of enormous help. Mary McIlvaine Tyl and 
Dennis B. Brooks aided in the design, collection, and analysis of much 
of the experimental material on mood changes. David Epley helped 
study the ways people experience and organize time. Leo McNamara 
taught us the values of clear prose and excised some of our more 
ponderous language. Henry A. Murray, Robert W. White, Abraham 
Maslow, and Theodore Kroeber also aided us by critical reading of some 
of the case formulations. 
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Chapter | 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES: 
AFFECT, MOOD, AND PERSONALITY 


—————m nn 


We studied mood and personality to satisfy our persistent curi- 
osity about the emotional lives of human beings. We had observed how 
people live in personal subjective worlds that differ profoundly in rich- 
ness and variety of feeling. Many features intrigued us. An important 
one was change. Like most people, we experienced great and minor 
alterations in feelings and moods—and knew or suspected that they re- 
lated significantly to the conduct of our lives. Yet their meaning and 
origin often eluded us. Another aspect that fascinated us was the indi- 
vidual nature of emotional experience. We observed, as anyone who is 
curious about others is bound to do, how astonishingly diverse are 
people's emotional reactions and characteristics. Sometimes we fully 
understood what they felt; other times we were baffled. We came to 
wonder why and how individuals differ so in affective temper. As re- 
search psychologists we found that our personal questions could be 
given legitimate scientific status. These intriguing matters were promis- 
ing subjects for personality research. Here was a commonplace, yet 
mysterious, realm that despite ready accessibility had been little ex- 
plored. Indeed, one wonders why a subject of such obvious and inti- 
mate significance has been so slighted in psychological research. We 
hope the reader will share the sense of discovery we had in exploring 
these vital aspects of human experience. 

Our research was squarely centered on the essence of human sub- 
jectivity—the feelings, affects, and moods that loom so large in the 
daily lives of men and women. Psychology must acknowledge the fact 
of human subjectivity and adequately represent its complexity and 
diversity, This is particularly true with regard to emotional processes. 
Physiological and behavioral facts are essential to the understanding 
of emotion, but a full formulation can come only in conjunction with 
the subjective data of feeling and affect. Very little research has been 
done on mood, the particular aspect of emotion we studied. In later 
chapters we will present our research questions and methods, report 
what earlier investigations and our own have found, and through de- 
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tailed case histories reveal the emotional lives of some individual stu- 
dents. But before presenting the research findings we wish to set our 
subject in theoretical perspective. In this chapter, we will review some 
major contributions regarding the nature and significance of affect 
and mood. These theoretical formulations will show why we hold that 
understanding of affect and mood is of basic significance for personality 
study. 


The Nature and Significance of Affect 


Emotion and affect are basic features of man’s vital activities, 
intimately involved wherever the purposes and well-being of the person 
are engaged. Perception, memory, learning, and the whole range of 
man’s complex activities show the directing and sustaining force of 
emotional involvement. This fundamental role of emotion in human 
life was compellingly stated by William James: 


- » » Conceive yourself, if possible, suddenly stripped of all the emo- 
tion with which your world now inspires you, and try to imagine it as it 
exists, purely by itself, without your favorable or unfavorable, hopeful 
or apprehensive comment. It will be almost impossible for you to realize 
such a condition of negativity and deadness. No one portion of the 
universe would then have importance beyond another; and the whole 
character of its things and series of its events would be without signifi- 
cance, character, expression, or perspective. Whatever of value, interest, 
or meaning our respective worlds may appear endowed with are thus 
pure gifts of the spectator's mind. The passion of love is the most 
familiar and extreme example of this fact. . . . So with fear, with in- 
dignation, jealousy, ambition, worship. If they are there life changes. 
. . . The practically real world for each one of us, the effective world 
of the individual is the compound world, the physical facts and emo- 
tional values in indistinguishable combination. (James, 1902, pp. 150- 
151.) 


Despite the undeniable importance of emotion, until quite re- 
cently psychologists had not advanced far in its comprehensive formu- 
lation. Undoubtedly among the reasons is its great complexity. This 
is well attested in recent thorough reviews of the problem that attempt 
an integration of the variety of data and theories (Arnold, 1960; Hill- 
man, 1960). It is clear from such accounts that emotional processes can 
be described and analyzed on a number of different levels and in a 
variety of aspects; and that only the totality adequately encompasses 
the range of phenomena (Reymert, 1950). No one level or method of 
approaching the problem is necessarily the most valid. However, this 
is not to say that all the different formulations and theories are true— 
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they may be in error regarding particular data they cover or inadequate 
in treating the available knowledge. To arrive eventually at more 
comprehensive formulations of emotional processes, psychology must 
be open to information from a great diversity of sources and constantly 
seek its integration. The basic data must include the subjectively ex- 
perienced aspects of emotional processes (Cantril, 1950)—generally 
called “feeling” or “affect.” We particularly hold that full appreciation 
of the nature and significance of affect is crucial for understanding 
personality dynamics. 

We wish to emphasize the point stated by James: the functional 
significance of affect and its essential role in all human experience. 
Strangely, this significance has often been slighted. For quite a long 
period there was a one-sided emphasis on the disruptive features of the 
emergency emotions, which ignored the more often integrative and 
adaptive functions of affect. Such views stemmed in part from some 
features of the various conflict theories of emotion (see Arnold, 1960, 
pp. 112-125; Hillman, 1960, pp. 201-206; Rapaport, 1950, pp. 24-37), 
and in part from the predominant emphases in psychology, particularly 
Hullian learning theory and psychoanalytic theory, on tension-reduc- 
tion views of motivation and on the unpleasant emotions. Recently the 
picture has begun to alter and a fuller consideration of the nature and 
role of affect is developing. Leeper’s (1948) criticism of the prevalent 
notion of emotion as conflict and disorganized response, and his pre- 
sentation of a motivational theory of emotion, have emphasized its 
adaptive aspects. Similarly, some psychoanalysts have recently begun 
to consider the nature of positive affect more fully, particularly pleas- 
ure (Buchenholz, 1956a, 1956b, 1958; Buchenholz & Naumburg, 1957; 
Szasz, 1957). The adequacy of sovereign tension- and drive-reduction 
theories, with relief from stimulation and avoidance of unpleasant 
sensation as the primary feature of motivation, has been seriously 
challenged by such eminent and diverse theorists as G. W. Allport, 
H. Cantril, K. Goldstein, H. F. Harlow, D. O. Hebb, A. H. Maslow, 
G. Murphy, H. A. Murray, J. Piaget, E. G. Schachtel, R. W. White, and 
others who cite a great variety of evidence. By now there is ample 
demonstration in men and animals of positive and purposive desires 
to actively contact, explore, relate to, and master their environments. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that affect plays a critical part in 
initiating, maintaining, and regulating man’s environmental encoun- 
ters. Affect does not simply reflect the rise and fall of tension in a system 
directed toward quiescence. It instigates, accompanies, facilitates, and 
sustains active engagement by human beings oriented toward complex 
worlds that they in part create. Affects cannot all be reduced to simple 
tension-reduction paradigms. Such models cover but part of the phe- 
nomena. An adequate psychology of man must recognize and differenti- 
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ate the affects associated with the continuing development and utiliza- 
tion of complex human abilities (Murray, 1938, pp. 89-96; Schachtel, 
1959, pp. 3-77). The affective complexity of human beings represents a 
crucial evolutionary advance. 


Drives and affects arise with the separation from complete embed- 
dedness, a state in which no separation exists between the organism 
and its sheltering and nourishing environment. Such embeddedness dis- 
tinguishes plant from animal life; it also distinguishes intraovine and 
intrauterine phases of animal and human life from the phase after leav- 
ing the sheltering egg or womb. The function of drives and affects is to 
bring the organism, now separated from embedding shelter and energy 
supply, into contact with the sources of energy supply on its new level of 
existence and, within the larger environment, to maintain its contact 
with a favorable environment and avoid an unfavorable one. 

- +. Only with the separation from intrauterine embeddedness 
does the spatial and temporal gap arise and develop between the human 
organism and the environmental aspects significant for its life... . All 
our affects arise from such spatial and/or temporal gaps which open be- 
tween us and our aims in the world, after we have left the embeddedness 
of intrauterine life. (Schachtel, 1959, pp. 69-70.) 


Man’s relationship to his world is in high degree an open one, 
regulated only in part by inherited instinctive organization. Man’s 
exploration and learning establish complex, changing, and developing 
relations with the natural world about him and the mutually shared 
world of his fellows. The world of man is made possible by the great 
advance in human brain structure and function, which allows an enor- 
mous increment in the complexity of man’s cognitive and affective 
functioning. Psychologically, there are infinite aspects of the world 
potentially accessible and significant for man and an immense variety 
of ways in which he can relate to them. Man lives and realizes himself, 
or fails to, according to the ways he becomes engaged with this world. 
The nature of his encounter is in great measure determined by his affec- 
tive stance. If the emergency emotions predominate he is closed and 
shut off from growth and self-realization in the world, and defensive 
security operations constrict his behavior. If the positive emotions 
predominate he is open and able to proceed along the path o 
individual fulfillment and self-realization, Later we shall show in de- 
tail how such differences in affective stance and engagement were 
clearly illustrated in the lives of the men we studied, It should be 
noted, however, that no one is constantly and exclusively governed 
either by a closed defensive stance or an open, growing relation to the 
world, Within each person there are aspects in which he is closed and 
open, and he is in continual flux in his relation to the world. We can 
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contrast such differences and changes and see what affects and relations 
generally predominate and the conditions under which they alter. The 
study of moods can do much to illuminate this, if a sensitive analysis 
can reveal the basic’ affective quality predominating in an activity. For 
example, within the same individual work may at one time stem 
primarily from an eager interest in the activity for its own sake, while 
at other times it may be driven by anxious longing to reach some goal 
of security and status. 

Besides believing that the crucial functional role of affect has 
been insufficiently studied, we also hold that the nature and specific 
features of many significant affects, both positive and negative, have 
been slighted by psychology. Broader and more basic recognition and 
study of human affective complexity is required. To cite only one im- 
portant example, consider the affect of interest or involved concern. 
This is a feeling or experiential quality that is seldom violent, dramatic, 
or disruptive, but it attends every event or proceeding of any signifi- 
cance to the individual. It is an affective accompaniment of any degree 
of conscious awareness and attention. It is an affect that would seem a 
necessary part of any object-cathexis made by the individual—some 
“object” (thing, person, symbol, idea) has become affectively important 
to him or sufficiently salient to occupy his attention and mental proc- 
esses. Interest will often appear prior to the arousal of other affects, and 
seems to be a constituent of any experience or thought important 
enough to be registered in conscious awareness. Its “purest” and most 
vivid state is found in completely absorbing and sustained intellectual 
or esthetic activity. When this affect is fully developed, experience be- 
comes heightened, the object of attention becomes immediate and real, 
competing distractions and disruptions are suspended in the pursuit of 
some goal of complete understanding or participation, and so on. This 
crucial affect has been inadequately studied in psychology. The few 
theorists (Perry, 1926, 1954; Schachtel, 1959; Tomkins, 1962) who suf- 
ficiently emphasize the central role of “interest” for human psychology 
have shown its primary importance as a necessary support for percep- 
tual, cognitive, and motoric functioning. It appears that no human 
capacity can be maintained in the absence of a sustaining interest. The 
variety of unique individual personalities is in large measure a conse- 
quence of the unlimited possibilities for differential investment of all 
the affects, but particularly of interest, in various objects and types of 
activity. There are other positive affects deserving detailed study, such 
as joy, pleasure, satisfaction, and happiness (Wessman, 1956); but let 
us resume consideration of the general characteristics of affects. 

Tomkins (1962, 1963), in a comprehensive and penetrating ac- 
count, formulates many important features of human affect. His views 
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deserve detailed consideration. He holds that man’s unique develop- 
ment is as much a consequence of his affective organization as of his 
cognitive capacities. Both drives and affects are fundamental to moti- 
vation. The affects, however, are not merely simple derivatives or ex- 
tensions of the primary biological drives and should not be confused 
with them. 


. .. the drive and the affect system, while both inherited biological 
mechanisms and both motivating, have nonetheless some critically 
different characteristics. We conceive of affects as responses which are 
not only motivating in their own right, but ordinarily accompany and 
amplify. Much of the apparent urgency of the primary drives is a con- 
sequence of concurrent affective amplification. ... The critical dif- 
ference between the two systems is in their generality. The drive is pri- 
marily a transport mechanism—to inform the individual where and when 
he must do what in order to take into his body the material he needs 
and to remove from the body the waste material he does not need. As 
such it emits a set of motivating signals with a crucial but limited and 
specific message. This information cannot be sublimated—cannot be 
neutralized—cannot be disregarded for very long, except at the price 
of the life of the organism. . . . It is the very tyranny of the drive sys- 
tem which limits its impact on personality development. Only in the 
case of that drive—the sexual—in which deprivation is biologically toler- 
able can the drives come to play a central role in personality develop- 
ment. 
The affect system in contrast is characterized by much more flexi- 
bility of activation, maintenance and decay. An individual who may 
not live all of his life acutely hungry can live all of his life acutely 
anxious, deeply ashamed, grief-stricken, hostile, excited or joyous, or 
sometimes anxious, ashamed, depressed, hostile, excited or joyous, 
or never anxious, never depressed, never hostile, never excited, or never 
happy. These degrees of freedom are possible because the conditions 
which trigger the affects are diverse. The conditions include drives but 
are not limited to them. The child cries in pain and hunger but he can 
also cry at a stranger. (Tomkins, 1960a, pp. 4-5.) 
Affects, then, are “freer” than drives—not as determined in their 
conditions of arousal and their influence on behavior (Tomkins, 1962, 
pp. 108-149). They do have causes or sources 
them and maintain or reduce them, and have inherently rewarding or 
punishing phenomenological qualities. But in the human these matters 
are not completely and finally established from the outset. Through 
experience one learns, with varying degrees of precision and error, how 
to influence the conditions that activate these intrinsically rewarding 
and punishing reactions, and comes to have some power to extend or 
limit their scope. Thus inherent in man’s affective nature are both the 


that initially activate 
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restrictions and the freedoms that produce the complexity of human 
motives. To the extent that affects are activated by drives or innate 
releasers there is little freedom, but insofar as situations and emotional 
investments are variable and within the partial control of the indi- 
vidual there is relative freedom. There is some capacity to turn affect 
on or off for varying periods of time and to invest affect in one or 
another object. However, the restrictions of freedom are numerous. 
Possible control of affective response is frequently limited and cannot 
be turned on or off as desired. Feelings are aroused by unavoidable 
sources and persist despite one’s desires. The individual copes as best 
he can, often with limited awareness and little possibility of modifying 
the instigating circumstances. The openness and flexibility of human 
affect accounts for the diversity of men’s motives. The sources both of 
psychopathology and of rewarding growth are found in man’s affective 
potentialities. 

The instigators of emotional and affective response patterns are 
of a variety of orders. Affect may be activated by drives, by special re- 
leasers, by other affects, by memory, and by thinking and imagination. 
There are activators that are quite independent of any learning or 
developed interpretive capacity. However, the growth of memory and 
conceptual ability through learning establishes activators of affect quite 
as powerful as any of the inherited mechanisms. Memories or ideas are 
as potent evokers of affect as any external stimulus. Some activators of 
affect are innate and highly determined; some are learned and rela- 
tively flexible. The capacity to learn new objects of affect combines 
with drive activation, specific releasers, and activation by other affects 
to produce the great variability in human affect. 

Not only may affects be activated by a variety of circumstances 
and be invested in a diversity of objects and psychological functions, 
but they also are capable of combining with, modulating, and suppres- 
sing other affects (Plutchik, 1962, pp. 120-122, 152-159; Tomkins, 1962, 
pp. 136-138, 190-192). In marked contrast to the relative independence 
between drives, the emotions readily enter into combinations with each 
other and influence or control each other. An affect may combine with 
another, intensify or modulate it, or suppress or reduce it. Fear may 
inhibit interest or excitement, anger may intensify distress, and so on. 
Two or more affects may be aroused by the same situations and pro- 
duce blends or complex resultants not readily analyzable. It has been 
suggested that enduring personality traits arise from persisting situ- 
ations which produce mixed emotions, particularly when these con- 
flict (Plutchik, 1962, pp. 120-122). With these possibilities of combina- 
tion there come to be many different ways of being angry, or afraid, or 
distressed, or joyous. In addition there are a host of transformations 
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that modify and complicate the expression and experience of the pri- 
mary emotional patterns (Tomkins, 1962, pp. 183-186, 305-322). There 
is also variable conscious awareness of emotional response. It is not 
unusual that one may respond to yet be unaware of one’s anger, fear, 
shame, excitement, joy, or distress. At any moment focal attention has 
but a limited representation of one’s ongoing processes, and with re- 
spect to the affects and their various cues there is enormous interindi- 
vidual and intraindividual variation in awareness. Such differential 
awareness and its fluctuations are most complex matters, and relatively 
few experimental investigations have been made (Lacey & Lacey, 1958; 
Mandler, 1962, pp. 312-323), though it has been clinically observed 
and studied since the advent of psychoanalysis. 

The prolonged process of learning the many sources of emotional 
reactions and the acceptable and disapproved aspects of emotional feel- 
ing and expression has immense impact on personality formation. Al- 
though there are unlearned activators of emotional reactions, the bulk 
of the later activators are learned. The learned activators of negative 
affect can be of all sorts and the connections established can be either 
appropriate or, as in the case of psychopathology, extremely warped. 
One can be greatly distressed or terrified in situations most people 
would regard as perfectly harmless. The neuroses testify to the high 
initial flexibility of human affective learning and to the difficulty of 
correcting its errors. Memory and anticipation o 
while usually of great adaptive value, in such 

Thus one learns and generalizes, appropriately and inappropri- 
ately, the sources of both wanted and unwanted affect. A great variety 
of relationships are established between affects and their objects and 
between affects themselves. Words and their associations play a de- 
termining role in many of these connections, Any affect can be acti- 
vated and endlessly maintained by words and what they symbolize. Not 
only does speech enable the individual to express and intensify or re- 
duce his own affects; it also enables him to evoke and intensify or to 
muffle and reduce them in other people. Thereby he is en 
control the behavior of others and thus increase his power to 
his own positive affects and minimize his own negative affect: 

As witting or unwitting consequences of the socialization tech- 
niques practiced on the child and his subsequent experience, any of the 
affects, positive or negative, can be aroused and made permanently 
available or can be checked and inhibited to the point of virtual 
eradication. A particular affect may be selectively aroused and re- 

inforced until it becomes monopolistic in the adult personality; or it 
may be seldom activated and appear only as a rare and unusual in- 
truder in later life. Thus certain affective configurations may remain 
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chronically activated in the individual, while others may be practically 
inaccessible to his experience. With no two individuals having identical 
life experiences, we can understand the highly idiosyncratic nature of 
affective organization and the reasons for the unique personal char- 
acteristics of affective arousal and change. The cases we present later 
in this book clearly demonstrate this individuality. The nature of hu- 
man affect, both in its inherent features and in its considerable modi- 
fication and development through experience, largely accounts for the 
respects in which every man is very like, yet vastly different from, 
other men. 

Obviously the last word has yet to be said on this subject; but 
let us turn more directly to a consideration of mood. 


Approaches to the Understanding of Mood 


The nature of moods and the detailed formulation of their fea- 
tures have received relatively little attention in the theoretical litera- 
ture. First we will indicate areas of general consensus regarding mood, 
and then discuss the particular aspects of mood emphasized by various 
approaches. Although we would like to fit all these pieces together and 
produce a unified formulation, comprehensive and concise, perhaps no 
single formula can suffice. This does not imply theoretical nihilism, but 
rather the view that moods are extraordinarily complex and may be 
validly investigated and considered in a variety of ways. Each approach 
is a partial revelation. Taken together they help move us toward more 
comprehensive understanding. 

The definitions of mood in the psychological dictionaries (Drever, 
1952; English & English, 1958; Warren, 1934) all indicate its shifting and 
temporal features. Moods are generally defined as states of emotional 
or affective arousal of varying, but not permanent, duration. They 
are usually seen as milder than full-blown emotions, which are more 
intense and of shorter duration. Often they are held to be emotions 
in a state of subexcitation or decay. They are also presented as pre- 
dispositions to respond in certain emotional ways and experience cer- 
tain feelings. Elation and depression are customarily cited as examples, 
as well as excitation, interest, irritability, and so on. Most of these 
definitions make moods appear rather transient and indefinite and 


generally matters of no particular importance. 
In an analysis of emotion and affective process, Ruckmick ob- 


served that mood might be considered either 


. a cross between a feeling and an emotion, as though it were not 
yet a full-fledged emotion; or it might be considered as a degenerated 
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or decayed type of emotion, one that sometimes follows in the wake of 
an emotion . . . the second is probably the more plausible occurrence, 
if we may judge from our own experiences. In the description of moods 
we... have neither a long literature on the subject behind us... 
nor any experimental work of note. . . . 

A mood has only the general affective tone and some of the bodily 
symptoms in common with emotion. Otherwise, it stands in contrast to 
the typical emotion as defined. It is not sudden but usually drawn out, 
lasting sometimes for hours, occasionally for days. . . . 

It has no particular cognitive element. We are often at a loss 
to say toward whom or what it is directed. By the same token it does 
not seize the whole of consciousness [as do full emotions or passions]. 
It stands quietly in the corner, as it were, while the conscious parade 
goes on. That it has some effect on the rest of consciousness there can 
be no doubt. Its presence is noted; it is 
mental life of the moment. But cert 
nical control, no obvious intrusion. There is also generally no conative 
impulse about it. It does not lead itself to any definite action. Bio- 
logically its function is hard to determine . . . it is probably more al- 
lied to physiological conditions than direct experiences. But certainly 
many moods are occasioned through circumstances which have occurred 
in experience—a series of mishaps during the day, a stroke of luck in 
many enterprises, a gay evening with many pleasures; all such experi- 
ences are provocative of moods. (Ruckmick, 1936, pp. 72-73.) 


a silent junior partner to the 
ainly there is no seizure, no tyran- 


When we search the psychological literature to discover 
theoretical sense has been made of these mysterious comings and goings, 
we find surprisingly little detailed discussion. Yet there definitely are 
some noteworthy contributions. They reflect four major approaches: 
behavioristic, phenomenological, psychoanalytic, and physiological. We 
will not attempt to present the physiological views, but simply note 
that within the rapidly developing field of psychophysiology much is 
being discovered regarding the physiological and neurological correlates 
of affective states and their alterations (Arnold, 1960; Brady, 1962; 
Himwich, 1962; Malmo, 1962; Shagass, 1962). However, 
the emphases of the other three 
views have to contribute to the un 

We will examine in detail t 


what 


we will discuss 
approaches to show what the various 
derstanding of moods. 


he formulations of those theorists who 
have addressed themselves most directly to the subject. Each of the 


three approaches has had a long history of continuity and consistency 
as a major orientation to the subject matter of psychology, and each 
conceptualizes and investigates the nature of mood in characteristically 


different fashion. Essentially, they treat mood as behavior, as experience, 
or as psychodynamic change. 


APPROACHES TO UNDERSTANDING MOOD II 


Moon As BEHAVIOR 

With the emphasis on observable data and the strictures against 
introspectionism and subjective data, psychologists of behavioristic 
persuasion were long disposed to ignore mood (Boring, 1950, pp. 620- 
623; Wolman, 1960, pp. 76-176). However, with time there has come 
to be an acceptance of “verbal behavior” and admission of “interven- 
ing variables” and “hypothetical constructs” as necessary theoretical 
tools. With this altered climate mood can become a legitimate subject 
for investigation and theoretical consideration. The focus of this ap- 
proach is, quite understandably, mood as behavior. The main research 
work in this area, which will be reviewed in later chapters, has been 
carried out by Nowlis and his collaborators, and by Cattell and his 
associates. The results thus far are the beginning of a growing and 
cumulative knowledge of the major behavioral variations in varying 
mood states and some preliminary definitions of major axes of mood 
change through factor-analytic studies of correlated measures. The 
particular research strategy has been stated thus: 


Our approach to the study of mood is an example of methodologi- 
cal behaviorism applied to the study of private events or states of mind. 
By private event we mean one which takes place within the organism 
and which is directly accessible only to the organism itself. By methodo- 
logical behaviorism we mean, following Bergmann (1956), that when a 
human organism gives a verbal report about a private event, such as a 
certain state of mind, it is possible in principle to coordinate to that 
statement another one “which mentions only behavioral, physiological, 
and environmental items.” (Nowlis & Green, 1957, p. 1.) 


Nowlis has therefore undertaken studies of the verbal report of 
mood through experimental and multivariate methods, particularly 
with respect to lawful changes in mood in response to controlled labora- 
tory changes in environmental factors. The aim has been “to induce 
definite changes in mood with clear-cut operations and to determine 
the relationship between these operations and verbal report of mood,” 
and thus “search for relationships between operational treatments con- 
trolled by the experimenter and verbal report analyzed by the experi- 
menter” (Nowlis & Green, 1957, p. 2). 

In a more theoretical vein, Nowlis suggests that “mood may be 
defined as an intervening variable or predispositional factor that is 
a source of information, or discriminable stimuli to the organism, about 
the current functioning characteristics of the organism” (Nowlis & 
Nowlis, 1956, p. 352). Conscious mood is viewed as consisting of the 
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perceptual and cognitive responses to this information. Mood as an 
intervening variable is regarded as having a direct (unconscious) effect 
on the probabilities of occurrence of certain responses in certain situ- 
ations, as in expressive behavior and action. It is likened to Skinner’s 
(1953) concept of predisposition, a state that changes the probabilities 
of certain acts in certain situations. Conscious mood, as the response 
to the cues (discriminative stimuli) of the hypothetical mood state, is 
assumed to supply information about the current functioning of the 


organism and to be involved in the self-monitoring and self-regulation 
of complex behavior. 


Humans learn to label or respond verbally to their conscious 


ood stimuli with thousands of adjec- 
tives and descriptive phrases. Nowlis (1963, 1965) holds that the avail- 


is generally regarded as a more or less 
n of an emotion is customarily shorter 
at emotion is the onset and mood 
d is generally less intense, but more 


Akin to the behavioristic approach are the views of the 
opher Gilbert Ryle. An advocate of the linguistic analyses initiated by 
Wittgenstein, he engaged in an analysis of various “emotion words,” 
including “mood,” in The concept of mind (1950, Pp. 83-115). The 
analysis is long and complex, and in our opinion makes some distinc- 
tions that do not appear particularly helpful. However, it does con- 
tain some interesting observations regarding mood, 

Ryle rejects the view of emotions as occurrences in an “occult . 
secret, mental world.” He argues that the word “emotion” 
at least four different things: “inclinations’ 
“agitations” (emotional seizures), and “ 
Propensities, not acts or states” (p. 83) 
regarded as occurrences, Ryle’s 


philos- 


designates 
' (that is, motives), “moods,” 
feelings.” The first three “are 
- The fourth class, “feelings,” are 
attempt is to move away from concep- 


icular mood means to act or react in one 


recognizable 
relatively short- 


ers. One may or 
a certain tone of voice, grimace or 
rtain daydreams, or register certain 


in certain general mann 
may not say certain things, talk in 


gesticulate in certain ways, have ce 
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feelings. One cannot be described as being in a particular mood unless 
an adequate number of appropriate episodes actually occur. 


. . . [Mood] alludes to actual behavior as well as mentioning 
liabilities; or rather it alludes to actual behavior as realizing these lia- 
bilities. It conjointly explains what is actually going on and authorizes 
predictions of what will go on, if . . . or what would have gone on, 
IE sa 

We commonly describe people as being at particular times for 
longer or shorter periods in certain moods. We say, for example, that a 
person is depressed, happy, uncommunicative or restless, and has been 
so for minutes or days. Only when a mood is chronic do we use such 
mood words as descriptions of character. . . . 

In saying that he is in a certain mood we are saying something 
fairly general; not that he is all the time or frequently doing one unique 
thing, or having one unique feeling, but that he is in the frame of mind 
to say, do and feel a wide variety of loosely affiliated things. . . . 

Moods . . . monopolize. To say that he is in one mood is, with 
reservations for complex moods, to say that he is not in any other. To 
be in the mood to act and react in certain ways is also not to be 
in the mood to act and react in a lot of other ways... . / A person’s 
mood during a given period colors all or most of his actions and reac- 
tions during that period. His work and his play, his talk and his 
grimaces, his appetites and his daydreams, all reflect his touchiness, his 
joviality or his depression. Any one of them may serve as a barometer 
for all the others. (Ryle, 1950, pp. 97-99.) 


Regarding the avowal of moods, Ryle maintains that if a person 
says he feels depressed we need not ask him for his evidence or re- 
quest him to make sure. We may wonder if he is shamming, but do not 
regard him as careless in his observations or rash in his inferences. 
Avowing depression is doing one of the things that depression is in the 
mood to do. The conversational avowal of moods requires not acumen, 
but openness. It is not discovery, but voluntary nonconcealment. Of 
course people have to learn (from ordinary conversation, from litera- 


ture, and so on) how to use avowal expressions appropriately. They 


may not learn these lessons well or may instead learn how to deceive 


themselves and others. Yet the significance of avowals as primary data 
cannot be denied. They are “the first and best index” of mood states 


(Ryle, 1950, p. 103). Avowals of mood in most ordinary cases are to be 


trusted. i 

Such analyses of moods and emoti: 
havioral changes and manifestations _ been ( > 
since Darwin's (1872) work. These behavioristically oriented views 
propensities to act and react for 


ons in terms of characteristic be- 
have been a major approach 


argue for regarding moods as sets of 
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in periods of time in particular characteristic fashions. Though 
es rimary emphasis on the overt behavioral manifestations of 
ede ne also argue for the legitimacy and value of ni 
and avowals as generally valid indicators of mood. econ it se si 
fair to say that the preferred approach to mood is primari y at, AS 
of outward behavior and actions—not in terms of subjective experience. 


Moop As EXPERIENCE ; $ 

The phenomenological and existential movements are character 
ized by a desire to penetrate below the customary Western scientific 
subject-object cleavage to reach a more truly empirical understanding 
of the basic nature of human experience. 


These related movements 
have sought to release man from theoretical 


rstanding of the person who experiences. 


roach, phenomenologists 
hat subjective experience be taken as funda- 


In marked contrast to th 
and existentialists insist t 


group as a whole. Yet it is also clear that any true phenomenological 


© the primary content of ex- 
perience and ultimately to its signification or meaning (Buytendijk, 


1950; MacLeod, 1947). There have been a number of phenomenological 
studies of the nature and significance of various emotions and affects 
(Buytendijk, 1950; Sartre, 1948; Scheler, 1913). Contributions to the 
understanding of moods have also been extensive. We will present 
something of what both the theoretical philosophical and the em- 
pirical, clinical, descriptive accounts have to say about mood. 

Martin Heidegger's most import 
has as a central concern the analysis 
must be noted that his present 
some critics maintain, obscure, 
moods, particularly anxiety, gives a distinctly one- 
work. Yet despite these difficulties and limitation. 
contribution, both for its ow 


n views and for 
work. Throughout the book Heidegger emphas 
nificance of moods and states of mind as revel 


sided quality to this 
S, 1t is an important 
its influence on other 
izes the particular sig- 
ations of the fundamental 
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situation of the human being, basic for an understanding of man’s 
existence (Spiegelberg, 1960, Vol. 1, pp. 330-331, 348). Heidegger is 
concerned with man’s existence in the world—the nature of his “being 
there,” of Dasein. He holds that man can understand his situation only 
by comprehending certain fundamental moods. They give access to 
the character of our “thrownness,” or how we are cast into the world. 
They reveal the character of our world as a whole and our peculiar 
existential character. 


. . . The fact that moods can deteriorate and change over means 
simply that in every case Dasein always has some mood. The pallid, 
evenly balanced lack of mood, which is often persistent and which is 
not to be mistaken for a bad mood, is far from nothing at all.... A 
mood makes manifest “how one is, and how one is faring.” In this “how 


one is,” having a mood brings Being to its “there.” 
.. A mood assails us. It comes neither from “outside” nor from 


“inside,” but arises out of Being-in-the-World, as a way of such being. 
(Heidegger, 1927, pp. 172-176.) 


Mood thus is a primary disclosure of one’s “being in the world,” indi- 
cating the significance of one’s total condition. That the world matters, 
and how it matters—in other words, the quality and implications of 
one’s whole engagement—is implicitly revealed by mood. 

Heidegger also appears to be saying that the world cannot be 
comprehended purely cognitively and “objectively,” but of necessity 
is affectively viewed. Every theoretical position or cognitive stance has 
its particular way of being attuned to the world. Understanding always 
has some mood. Every particular view of the world has its own mood 
or state of mind. 

In every case existence or Dasein, in its essential state of mind, ad- 
mits certain possibilities—its “potentiality-for-being” that may or may 
not be realized (p. 183). Thus mood discloses what is and what may be. 
As disclosure, it pertains to the whole basic state of being-in-the-world. 
As potentiality, it reveals possible significance for good or ill. This 
“projection” into the future is a crucial feature of mood. Such signifi- 
cance is not something trivially or artificially attached to the present-at- 
hand, but reveals a totality of involvement—past, present, and future. 


... The “there” gets equiprimordially disclosed by one’s mood 
in every case—or gets closed off by it. Having a mood brings Dasein 
face-to-face with its own thrownness in such a manner that this thrown- 


ness is not known as such but disclosed far more primordially in “how 


one is.” ... 
One’s mood discloses in the manner of turning thither or turning 


away from one’s own Dasein. . . - Whether authentically revealing it 


or inauthentically covering it up. . - - 
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We have emphasized that while moods are ontically well known 
to us, they are not recognized in their primordial existential function. 
They are regarded as fleeting Experiences which “color” one’s whole 
“psychical condition” ... That these “Experiences” come and go, 
that they run their course “in time” is a trivial thing to establish . . . 
[T]he existentially basic character of moods lies in bringing one back to 
something . . . some mode of having been . . . [E]xcept on the basis 
of temporality, moods are not possible in what they “signify” in an exis- 
tential way or in how they “signify” it. (Heidegger, 1927, pp. 389-391.) 


Heidegger discusses at length how fear is in part an anticipation 
of some oncoming evil, but is also, and more significantly, a present 
awaiting that limits and throws one backward in confusion. Such be- 
wilderment and failure to take hold of any definite possibility in the 
jumble of hovering ominous possibilities, he sees as the particular 
mood-character of fear. While fear is more concerned with objects in 
the world, anxiety is more concerned with Dasein itself—the threat of 
not-being. Heidegger emphasizes that all moods must be understood 
in the light of their temporality and takes some initial steps toward 
such formulation (pp. 395-896). A fuller account of the existentialist 
analysis of anxiety, guilt, and other moods may be found in May et al. 
(1958, esp. pp. 50-55). 

Heidegger's presentation is extremely abstruse and ponderous, yet 
it and similar prolegomena by other theorists from Husserl on have 
been of value in stimulating profound and extraordinarily rich clini- 
cal studies of moods and particular affective states as ways of “being-in- 
the-world.” However, the primary impetus for psychiatric and clinical 
phenomenology was the increasing recognition that patients in various 
psychopathological conditions had bizarre experiences far removed 
from those of normal everyday reality. It became clear that the seriously 
disturbed lived in very diverse subjective worlds. Full and unbiased 
phenomenological observation of such phenomena, apart from any 
concern as to veridicality or origins, opened up and illuminated an 
extraordinary variety of different experiential worlds. The initial 
studies were primarily detailed descriptive accounts of the experiences 
of particular patients. Eventually the general phenomenological char- 
acteristics of major syndromes became established, and basic dimen- 
sions of experience, particularly temporality and spatiality, which had 
proved of great clinical significance, were studied in detail. For exam- 
ple, the studies of Minkowski (1923) and others of melancholic patients 
showed how the experience of time was slowed or arrested in such cases. 
From the phenomenological point of view, one of the main features of 
depression is the sluggish flow of time. The future appe: 


ars inaccessible 
or blocked. In such monotony there is no reaching ahea 


d and personal 
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impetus disappears. Space, too, is altered, and may appear bleak and 
empty or dark and constricted. In certain aspects these things seem 
reversed in mania: time may be incredibly speeded up, though the 
experiences may be frustratingly fleeting and precipitous. Space may 
seem luminous and unreal, and so on. The excellent review by Ellen- 
berger (1958) shows the truly impressive contributions to the under- 
standing of psychopathology resulting from phenomenological studies. 

Normal moods, as well as pathological moods, should eventually 
be subjected to the same kind of thoroughgoing phenomenological 
analyses. One need not be a trained phenomenologist to be aware of 
how dramatically different oneself and one’s world are in varying 
moods, Boss (1963, pp. 28-48) argues and illustrates how man’s primary 
awareness of being-in-the-world is not simply an attribute or property, 
but rather his core. Things come forth in consonance with one’s at- 
tunement or mood. An individual's mood at a particular moment 
establishes the whole nature of his relationships with the world. In one 
mood he perceives and encounters different things from those he does 
in another mood. It seems to us that a full phenomenology and realiza- 
tion of the existential significance of moods is a most promising devel- 
opment and will be part of necessary and rewarding rapprochements 
of various traditions throughout psychology (Allport, 1957; McClel- 
land, 1957; May, 1961; Wellek, 1957; Wyatt, 1957). 

Thus, the subjective experience and existential significance of 
moods are at least as important as their behavioral manifestations. 
In our view, however, even the behavioral and experiential accounts 
together are incomplete untila psychodynamic account is added. 


Moon as PsycHopYNAMIC CHANGE 
Psychotherapists and personality theorists have generally felt the 


need to account for human behavior in terms of hypothetical struc- 
tures and establishments of personality and their changing internal 
dynamics (Hall & Lindzey, 1957). The dominant edifice, subject to con- 
stant remodeling, is psychoanalysis. It is fair to say that no other theo- 
has been as intense and elaborate in its scrutiny of 
affect and mood. In later chapters we will particularly consider the 
fundamental contributions of Freud (1917) and Abraham (1911, 1924) 
to the understanding of melancholia. Though we feel there are certain 
biases and limitations in the classical approach and prefer the later 
“ego psychology” (Erikson, 1959; Hartmann, 1964), we acknowledge 
psychoanalytic theory as the most comprehensive formulation of the 
varieties of affect and their origins (Fenichel, 1945). As it is impossible 
to review this vast body of observation and thought, we will instead 
concentrate on Edith Jacobson’s work (1953a, 1953b, 1957, 1961), as 


retical approach 
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representing an outstanding contemporary psychoanalytic account of 
mood. j 

Jacobson’s work, particularly her 1957 paper, is the best psycho- 
dynamic formulation we have encountered. Much of it, we may add, 
fits well with our independent observations and research findings. 
Jacobson (1957, pp- 75-80) gives excellent and very full descriptive ac- 
counts of the pervasive nature of mood in coloring one’s entire be- 
havior and experience, the varieties of moods, the general polarity of 
mood dimensions, and the characteristic changes in self 
world. In the theoretical analysis she emphasizes the 
mood as “a barometer of the ego state” (p. 75). She discusses the 
“economic function” of moods-extending to all moods Freud's ideas 


(1917) regarding the constructive economical function of the mourning 
process, which he s 


aw as accomplishing the gradual return of the libido 
to current realistic aims and purposes. She 
qualitative modifications of the concepts of 
world to redistributions of libidinous forces through generalized ca- 
thectic shifts, Affects are usually rather specific in their cathexis or 
direction to particular objects. But these feeling states an 
reactions may become moods by spreading out 
over the whole field of the ego for a certain span 
at somebody or something may turn into an angr 
anxious mood, and so on 


and object 
importance of 


thus relates the temporary 
the self and of the object 


d discharge 
and predominating 
of time. Thus anger 
y mood, fear into an 
‚ as soon as the feelings have ceased to relate 
only to delimited objects or notions. Since moods influence all feelings, 
thoughts, and actions, they are significant indicators of the ego state. 
The economic function of moods is of great significance, for the pro- 
longed discharge of small amounts of psychic energy liberates it from 
fixated positions and permits new investments. This gradual disch 
tends to protect the ego from too explosive and overw 
tional seizures (Jacobson, 1957, p- 81) 

She holds that in v 
moods 


arge 
helming emo- 
iew of the primitive nature and function of 
» it is understandable that greater propensity to moodiness, or 
to conspicuous or prolonged swings of mood, 
who cannot tolerate tension 
ego-oper 


is found in individuals 


ype of economic regula- 
ause they are in particular 
city for subtle, “secondary- 
ing and affective defense, and 


r or variety of discharge channels and 
e functioning 
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present at various times 


process” 


do not have a sufficient numbe: 


patterns. While such primitiv 
moody individuals, 
tioning, 


is most conspicuous in 
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and in varying degrees in everyone. 
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Chronic moods are fixations, either in tendencies to respond to 
certain stimuli with preferred discharge patterns established in earlier 
developmental stages, or in enduring hypercathexes of special conscious 
or unconscious object-representations. These fixated or frequently re- 
curring affective patterns and the related conceptions of self and world 
may be conspicuous characterological features. Of course, personality 
and prevailing moods may change. Children are generally less able 
to sustain moods since they lack ego differentiation, stability of object 
cathexes, tolerance for tension, and resistance to substitute objects and 
gratifications. In some individuals predispositions to certain prevailing 
mood conditions—to evenness or unevenness, to good or bad moods— 
seem to prevail from early childhood throughout life. However, mood 
predispositions generally undergo many changes as a result of environ- 
mental influences, maturational changes, ego and superego formation, 
and so on. 

Jacobson discusses how superego formation has long been empha- 
sized in the development of affective and mood control, and thus of 
mood predispositions. The superego has a modulating effect on emo- 
tional expression in general: the rises and falls of self-esteem are indi- 


cators and regulators of the self- and object-directed cathexes in the 


total ego, and ol the resulting discharge processes. The selectivity or 
f crucial importance with 


indiscriminateness of superego pressures 1S o l ; 
respect to moods. As long as guilt feelings are focalized to specific for- 


bidden strivings they are effective warning and directive signals. They 
do not induce a mood, but set the defensive activity of the ego in oper- 
ation, However, undifferentiated superego approval or disapproval, un- 
related to specific strivings, is by its global judgment of the self and 


object-world, a major source of pervading moods. 
lerstanding of moods, Jacobson holds, the super- 


Yet for a full und i Su] 
essed to the exclusion of ego-functioning. 


ego aspects must not be stresse ; 
The manifold and rich affective colors of maturity reflect the ego's 
structure and the relative freedom of its responses. Jacobson maintains 


that normal individuals do not show uniform blandness and absence 
of mood phenomena. People with pathological or exaggerated mood 
swings or mood qualities lack the subtle shades and nuances found in 
normal people. The more severe the affective and mood pathology, the 
more restricted and less varied become the affective qualities and emo- 
tional tones. . 
Jacobson holds that distinction between normal and pathological 
moods can be made only in the light of the total psychodynamic pic- 
ture, particularly the degree and nature of reality testing. Without such 


understanding it is often impossible to distinguish, from the phe- 
alone, between normal mood deviations 


nomenological point of view 
ological conflicts. To the degree that 


and those that arise from path 
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moods, normal or pathological, color or overstate one aspect of reality 
and blot out or understate differing aspects, they involve denial and 
distortion. To the extent to which reality testing asserts itself, the 
mood condition will subside. A mood is within the normal range so 
long as reality is not seriously distorted, the affects are sufficiently ap- 
propriate to their source, and eventual change is to be anticipated. 
Grief particularly demonstrates that the duration or intensity of a 
mood is not necessarily a criterion of its normal or pathological char- 
acter. The rapid passing of grief or other moods may well be an ex- 
pression of defective or shallow object-relations. And a very prolonged 
mourning period may be caused either by the real severity of the loss, 
or by an ability to resolve unconscious conflicts with the lost object. 

Jacobson holds that to the degree that unconscious conflicts par- 
ticipate in the development of mood, they preclude successful mitiga- 
tion. The individual may constantly be vulnerable to, and in fact be 
fostering, recurrent conflicts and their attendant moods. Particularly, 
moods induced by narcissistic conflicts in general lead to poorer reality- 
testing than do moods evoked by conflicts with the external world. 
People who relate to the object-world mainly through narcissistic 
identifications have such indistinct boundaries between self and object- 
representations that any deflation of the self may readily communicate 
itself to the world, or, conversely, any derogation of the world may 
immediately be cast back on the self. 

Jacobson considers normal sadness and grief and contrasts them 
with pathological depressions. Normal sadness seems to be caused by 
experiences or fantasies of loss or deprivation. Sadness, unlike depres- 
sion, does not involve aggressive conflict either with external reality 
or endopsychically. Pure sadness does not arise from inner tension be- 
tween ego and ego-ideal. Inasmuch as the sad person desires what he 
has lost, he will feel deprived but not bad and worthless. The libidi- 
nous cathexis of his self in its current situation is reduced, but not in 
favor of aggression; the libidinous object cathexes are likewise main- 
tained, though they may also have been reduced. It is an increase of 
aggression in the cathexes of the world and the self that leads to either 
an angry or a depressed mood. 

Parenthetically it should be noted that Jacobson’s position regard- 
ing the role of aggression in the shift from sadness to depression is 
very similar to the views of Bibring (1953) as expressed in an illumi- 
nating paper entitled “The mechanism of depression.” He distinguishes 
“basic depression,” without a necessarily aggressive core, as the primary 

phase of depressive reactions, which may be further complicated and 
intensified by aggression and various phase-specific conflicts. Approach- 
ing the problem from the point of view of ego psychology, he defines 
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all depression primarily as the emotional expression of a state of help- 
lessness and powerlessness of the ego, irrespective of what may have 
caused the breakdown of the mechanisms maintaining self-esteem. De- 
pression is an affective state reflecting the ego’s real or imaginary help- 
lessness and inhibition of functions. Generally the pertinent goals and 
objects are maintained, and one’s felt capacity to attain them is what 
drops. Superimposed upon the basic depressive mechanism may be a 
variety of clinical factors (various conditions, defenses, and so on). Oral 
and aggressive strivings are frequent complicating factors, but Bibring 
maintains they are not universal factors in depression, as is often as- 
sumed. Generally the turning of aggressive impulses against the self is 
secondary to a breakdown in self-esteem. Despite some terminological 
differences, the essential agreement of Jacobson’s and Bibring’s views 
is clear, and represents an important modification of the initial psycho- 
analytic formulation of depression. 

There is much else of interest in Jacobson’s (1953a, 1953b, 1957, 
1961) papers on affect and mood. Our review of accounts of mood as 
psychodynamic change may best be concluded by her summarization 


of essential points: 
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aracterized by generalized discharge modi- 
influence the qualities of all feelings, 
intense experiences which 


Moods are ego states ch 
fications which temporarily 


thoughts, and actions. They are evoked by i 
cause high energetic tensions leading to an overflow and spreading of 


energy throughout the ego by virtue of cathetic shifts. These processes 
go along with generalized transference phenomena, a point that empha- 
sizes the differences between moods and object-directed feeling states, 
The latter are characterized by libidinous or aggressive investments in 
specific objects. But the moods transfer the qualities of the — 
experience to all objects and experiences; thus they impart a specia 
coloring to the whole world and hence also to the self. Since ue per 
mit gradual, repetitive discharge with reality nng mery ent 
they must be regarded as a primitive economic modality of the ego. 


(Jacobson, 1957, p. 86.) 
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logical dispositions of subjective and objective importance. Moods may 
be prolonged or they may be fleeting, but they are not inconsequential. 
Their character is intimately related to the way a man feels and be- 
haves. One is different in every mood. They are matters both of general 
characterological significance and of dynamic change. That is, moods 
are basic expressions of the individual’s continuing total life condition 
and also reflect and influence changes in his ongoing involvements. 
In short, these theories would lead one to anticipate that mood char- 
acteristics should prove to be highly revealing features of personality, 
An individual’s dominant moods and the conditions and nature of 
their changes should have basic relevance to his life. When one recog- 
nizes this potential significance one begins to wonder how they may 
be studied systematically in personality research. 

The rest of this book reports how we set about studying mood 
and personality, and what we found in general and in the lives of 
specific individuals. The first task was raising the right research ques- 


tions and developing appropriate ways to answer them. The next 
chapter tells how we set about to do this. 


Chapter 2 


RESEARCH AIMS, INSTRUMENTS, 
AND DATA COLLECTION 
a eenannenennnnee 


Our investigations of mood initially developed as the consequence 
of a study of the psychological nature and sources of happiness (Wess- 
man, 1956). Review of the many philosophical accounts and psychologi- 
cal theories and the few empirical investigations of happiness had led 
to the conclusion that fuller knowledge could come only through inti- 
mate clinical study of individual lives. Fortunately, the opportunity 
for such study came through our participation in a collaborative proj- 
ect in personality research at the Harvard Psychological Clinic. 

Over the thirty years of Henry A. Murray's creative and exciting 
leadership, the Psychological Clinic was the scene of much original re- 
search in personality (Hall & Lindzey, 1957, pp. 157-205; Murray et al., 
1938, 1959; White, 1963). The clinic’s tradition was one of long and 
careful personality assessment studies of relatively small groups of 
normal people, with emphasis upon investigation in depth of indi- 
vidual cases. The concern was always with individual personalities 
both for their unique meaning and for their general relevance. The 
aspiration was to carry Out research of breadth and significance. The 
nature of this kind of collaborative enterprise very definitely influ- 
enced the magnitude of the research we contemplated and also in- 
creased the richness of the data available to us. Our research project 
lasted five years, with the intensive assessment study of the subjects 
Occupying three years. Challenged by the possibilities of interrelating 
the data from three years of personality assessment, we sought to de- 
velop an appropriate strategy for investigating happiness and unhappi- 
ness in our subjects. This led us to consider the possibility of daily 
reports over an extended period on various aspects of feeling and mood. 
So began our mood studies. 

It seemed to us that relative happiness-unhappiness or hedonic 
level (Murray et al., 1938, PP- 91-93; Murray, 1951, pp. 456-457) 
should be reflected by the individual’s changing subjective feelings of 
elation or depression. This important aspect of mood should provide 


good day-to-day indication of fluctuations in happiness, and over an 
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extended period should reflect its general level. But elation--depression 
is but one of the many aspects of emotional flux. Variations in feeling 
are complex; therefore we decided we wanted to assess and relate a 
variety of feelings. It seemed that repeated daily affective reports on a 
large number of feelings over an extended period offered the possi- 
bility of discovering much regarding the organization and dynamics of 
emotional life and relating it to personality. 


Research Aims, Questions, and Strategies 


We aimed, by our investigations, to contribute to the understand- 
ing of moods and affective experience in everyday life. We hoped both 
to substantiate our impression of their importance in personality and 
to describe their nature faithfully. We wanted as far as possible to 
represent the diversity, complexity, and richness of normal human 
affect and to discover the nature of its sources and its relations to per- 
sonality. This is a large order for any psychological investigation, obvi- 
ously capable of only limited realization, but it was the intent. 

A promising strategy appeared to be the gathering of regular 
reports on moods and affective experiences over an extended period of 
time from our small group of thoroughly studied individuals. Through 
repeated affective reports we felt we could study dynamics and change, 
and derive measures that adequately represented the temporal features 
of affective experience. We wanted to combine the personal knowledge 
and understanding of the case-history approach with the disciplined 
rigor of careful empirical investigation. The group studied intensively 
was small enough for us to know each individual in depth yet large 
enough and sufficiently diverse in personality to provide reasonable 
expectation of some general significance and applicability to the find- 
ings. We wanted to study both the unique mood patterns and the 
affective dynamics of particular individuals and the more general fac- 
tors characteristic for the group as a whole. 

Many issues seem naturally to arise when one speculates about 
mood and personality and considers what one might discover by re- 
search. Below are the broad questions that presented themselves at the 
outset of our work, or developed subsequently, as we became aware of 
the potentialities of the data. As will be seen, 
have received at least some tentative answers. 


Characteristics and psychodynamics of elation and depression 
(Chapter 3). How do normal individuals differ in elated and depressed 
states? Particularly, how do self-conceptions and personal ideals alter? 
How are frustrations coped with? How does the handling of hostility 
alter? What aspects of psychological test performance change in the two 


most of these questions 
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mood states? Is there correspondence with changes reported in cases of 
severe affective psychopathology—that is to say, is it productive to assume 
some continuity between the phenomenon of normal moods and the 
extreme moods of disturbed people? 

General features regarding over-all level and variability of happi- 
ness-unhappiness (Chapter 4). Generally, how happy or unhappy do 
people appear if we average out their fluctuating feelings of elation 
and depression? What is the general level and how much do indi- 
viduals differ in over-all level? How much day-to-day variation is there 
in elation and depression? Do variable people tend to be more or less 
happy than those whose moods are stable? Are there rhythms in mood 
fluctuation? Is high hedonic level related to high standing on other 
affects, and if so, to which is it most closely related? 

Common and unique features of individual patterns of affective 
experience (Chapter 5). In each individual, which feelings tend to rise 
and fall together, or to oppose each other? Are people generally similar 
or do they vary greatly in the major dimensions of their affective lives? 
Is there only one general axis of mood fluctuation, or are there many 
axes unique for different individuals? Are the number and organiza- 
tion of these axes of feeling related to general happiness-unhappiness 
or its variability? 

Personality characteristics of the happy and unhappy (Chapter 6). 
al personality traits and characteristics distinguishing 


m unhappy people? If so, what are they and how are 
ase studies of individual personalities and their 
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cal trait? What features of personality are related to it? Can its nature 


and sources be determined by case studies of individuals who exemplify 


stability or variability in marked degree? 


RESEARCH EMPHASES AND STRATEGIES 
We were interested in the study of personality and mood both in 


general and for the particular case. That is, we were concerned with 
discovering and establishing how moods change for most people, and 
also with seeing how they change in each individual case. Though much 
of our presentation will be concerned with the general findings, we 
wish to emphasize that the results that emerged came in a context of 
detailed clinical study. We attempted to be as thorough and systematic 
in our studies of individual mood patterns and changes as we were in 
our studies of group trends. The complexity and richness of this indi- 
vidual data will be seen in the four representative cases we present 


in detail in Chapters 6 and 7. 
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Another characteristic of our approach was an enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of subjectivity and feeling as primary data for psychological 
study. Part of our work was an attempt to remedy the paucity of meth- 
ods for the study of affect and mood. This was not done primarily for 
the sake of measurement and techniques, but rather because the lack 
of suitable methods has seriously hampered investigations of these 
crucial aspects of experience. 

We are oriented toward affective change and dynamics. We be- 
lieve the use of repeated affective reports over extended periods has 
great value for psychology. Temporal change in psychological reports 
and measurements should not be dismissed as mere error or an unlor- 
tunate nuisance, but rather systematically utilized to discover meaning- 
ful general and individual dynamics. Through recent theoretical and 
methodological advances (Cattell, 1957), psychology has initiated such 
studies of change. 


Research Instrument: "The Personal Feeling Scales" 


Given our aim of studying the dynamics and organization of 
moods, it was necessary to find or develop an appropriate measure- 
ment technique. There has been very little empirical investigation of 
mood fluctuations in normal subjects over extended time periods. It 
appears that the only prior long-term studies were those of Fliigel 
(1925), Hersey (1932), and Johnson (1937). A more recent long-term 
study (Becker & Nichols, 1964) has since appeared, using some of 
our techniques. The findings of these studies will be reviewed in 
Chapter 4. 

The only fully developed instruments we found for the measure- 
ment of moods were the Hildreth (1946) “Feeling and Attitude Scales,” 
the Nowlis (1956, 1957, 1965) “Mood Adjective Checklist,” and the 
Clyde “Mood Scale” (Clyde, 1958, 1960). These instruments were not 
designed for, and, as far as we knew, had not yet been used in, long- 
term mood studies. Though they did not particularly suit our research 
plans, their content definitely did influence our thinking. Taking this 
past work and the general clinical literature into account, we decided 
to construct our own instrument on an a priori rational basis. 

Our aim in constructing the “Personal Feeling Scales” (Appendix 
1) was to provide subjects with a comprehensive and exact vocabulary 
of affect and feeling that would be suitable for repeated self-reports 
over an extended period. We wanted these mood scales to have a num- 
ber of characteristics. They should permit the report or “measure- 
ment” of a variety of feelings. We recognized that mood is not a uni- 
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tary phenomenon, but rather has a variety of dimensions that may be 
differentiated. We wished to distinguish them, so that later we could 
empirically determine which affects tended to “go together” for most 
subjects, and what were the unique configurations characterizing par- 
ticular subjects. To clarify these relationships it was desirable to keep 
each scale as unidimensional as possible, so that it measured only one 
specific variety of affect or feeling. On each we wished to encompass a 
wide and graduated range of feeling, so that both the slight ripple and 
the great perturbation might be appropriately represented. We decided 
that each scale would contain ten descriptive statements ranging from 
extreme feelings at one end of the continuum, through more neutral 
feelings, to extreme contrasting feelings at the opposite end. The ex- 
treme statements were intended to represent such intense affective 
experiences that few (if any) of the subjects would report them and then 
only infrequently. We hoped to have approximately equal subjective 
gradations between adjacent items on a scale through the use of appro- 
priate descriptive adjectives and statements, so that a uniform progres- 
sion toward increasingly marked feelings would be obtained. By charac- 
terizing each scale position by a descriptive statement, we hoped also 
to allow some degree of cross-subject comparability of responses, so that 
we might have a reasonable expectation that two subjects who checked 
the same scale position experienced fairly similar degrees of arousal 
of the particular affect. As much as possible, m also sought for cross- 
scale comparability, so that, for example, a “9” on one scale would be 
approximately as extreme as a “9” on another scale. These were the 
main features we wished for the scales. a 

Modern psychology has developed very refined ermpirical tech- 
niques for scale construction, which can do much to ensure that a 
variety of desirable features (unidimensionality, equality of intervals, 
and so on) characterize a scale. These rigorous procedures are laborious 
eemed that to engage In such arduous work 
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we decided not to embark on empirical scale construction, but rather 


take our chances with less elegant instruments that were the product 
of our own judgment. These speculations as to major dimensions of 
mood and affective experience were naturally informed by knowledge 
of the literature on affective psychopathology, by clinical experience, 
and by our own introspective self-observation of the wakiety and range 
of feeling. Our wives, colleagues, and students were E eu in sue" 
gesting improvements. Before using the scales with ae isi Jeeta BE 
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velopmental work. The scales appear to have worked well subsequently. 
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The final result was a set of sixteen “Personal Feeling Scales” (Ap- 
pendix 1). Our first pilot investigation of mood, with Radcliffe students, 
used eleven of the scales (i, II, XIII, VI, VII, IX, X, XV, V, XI, and 
XVI, in that order, and with essentially the same content). The subjects’ 
comments indicated that in general the scales and the descriptive state- 
ments were relevant and clear. The criticisms and suggestions made by 
the Radcliffe girls in the first study were used in making minor revisions 
in several scales, and in constructing the additional scales that were 
used in the second investigation of mood, with Harvard students. 

The Personal Feeling Scales, then, consisted of a battery of ten- 
point self-rating affect scales, which an individual subject could use to 
give regular reports of his experience on a number of important aspects 
of mood. They covered such important affective dimensions as elation— 
depression, energy-fatigue, tranquillity-anxiety, harmony-anger, and 
sociability vs. withdrawal, and feelings regarding such matters as love 
and sex, and work. A wide range of feelings from highly “positive” 
through more “neutral” to highly “negative” on each dimension was 
defined by a series of descriptive statements. For example, Scale XVI. 
Elation vs. Depression, the one most central in our data analysis, had 
as the most extreme elated phrase “(10) Complete elation, Rapturous 
joy and soaring ecstasy”; the just slightly elated phrase was “(6) Feel- 
ing pretty good, ‘OK’"; the just slightly depressed phrase was “ (5) 
Feeling a little bit low. Just so-so”; and the extremely depressed phrase 
was “(1) Utter depression and gloom. Completely down. All is black 
and leaden.” We hope the reader will make himself familiar with the 
content of all the scales presented in Appendix 1. 


Collection of Mood Data 


We ran two separate six-week mood studies, The first, a pilot 
study, was with twenty-five Radcliffe students. The second and major 
study was with eighteen Harvard students in our three-year personality 
and assessment project. As we will show, we had few data for the Rad- 
cliffe women beyond that gathered in the mood study. But for the Har- 
vard men, beside the mood data, we had very full psychological test 
data and rich clinical knowledge. 

A six-week observation period was chosen with the expectation 
that forty-two successive days of self-reports should provide sufficiently 
representative samples of each subject's emotional life with its ups 
and downs. We hoped that random errors would cancel out and that 
we would have an accurate reflection of each person’s general mood 
characteristics. Also, the complex data analyses (such as factor analyses 
of individual records) we planned meant we needed to have a fairly 
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large number of observations. We also wanted to be certain of having 
the data from a complete menstrual cycle for each girl. Even longer 
periods of observation would have been desirable, of course; but it 
seems to us that this length in fact worked very well. It might be added 
that this kind of study involves the processing and analysis of con- 
siderable amounts of data—yet it is distinctly worth the effort (Becker 
& Nichols, 1964; Laxner, 1964; McNair & Lorr, 1964). 

Both groups of subjects were instructed that every night before 
retiring a “Daily Record of Personal Feelings” data sheet (Appendix 
2) was to be completely filled out. On this form they were to report for 
each scale the “highest” and the “lowest” they experienced during the 
day, even though it had been but a moment, and the “average,” which 
er-all summary for the day. Initially it might take 
to do these ratings, but with increased 
familiarity with the instrument about five minutes would suffice. There 
were additional questions regarding physical health, hours of sleep the 
(for the men), menstruation (for the women), pressure 
of immediate academic work, consumption of medicines and alcohol, 
and finally a request for any detailed comments and observations the 
subject wished to make. By these additional free comments a number of 
subjects regularly provided very elaborate accounts of their daily 
fluctuations in feelings, which were of great value. ; ; 

At the beginning of both six-week mood studies we held a meeting 
of all the subjects participating and explained the general exploratory 
nature of the investigation and instruments. We emphasized the need 
for careful and faithful records. The subjects were told of the necessity 
of filling out all the scales every night. If they had forgotten to fill out 
the scales on a particular night they might fill them ‘out the next 
morning but certainly no later. It was better to omit a report than to 
try to guess at a later time what it should have been. Although we 
wanted as full records as possible for the six weeks, we felt that re- 
sponses any later than the following morning would probably be of 
little value. The subjects were told that we wanted themi ka TENIEN 
carefully their feelings on each scale dimension during the day, paying 
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course of the studies a large number of subjects spontaneously volun- 
teered that certain scales were especially apt for expressing their feel- 
ings—different subjects cited different scales as having the greatest per- 
sonal relevance. 

Every week the subjects returned the data sheets for the preceding 
seven days and were furnished a new dated set for the coming week. 
In the first study with the Radcliffe students, the material was returned 
in a sealed envelope identified only by a pseudonym of the girl’s own 
choosing and the girls were assured of their anonymity to the investi- 
gators. In the second study with Harvard students, with whom we had 
established good rapport over three years of clinical study, the subjects 
used their own names. However, to prevent bias we did code some of 
their material when it was scored. 

Although a year separated them, both six-week mood studies were 
carried out at the same time of year, the late fall (the end of October, 
all of November, and the beginning of December). For the students 
this period included preparation for, taking of, and receiving the results 
of their November hour examinations in most academic courses, vari- 
ous “big” football and social weekends, and a brief Thanksgiving holi- 
day, and ended shortly before the beginning of Christmas recess. For 
most of the students it covered a period in which they were exposed 
to a variety of situations that should have some effect on mood. 


Participants in the Mood Studies 


The two investigations of mood used Harvard and Radcliffe Col- 
lege students; thus the groups studied were superior in intelligence 
and academic performance. Most, though not all, came from favored 
socioeconomic positions and had broad cultural backgrounds and inter- 
ests. Compared with the general population, it is certainly probable 
that most were well above average in the qualities of being introspec- 
tive, self-aware, and articulate, and therefore were likely to be ready 
and capable in examining and reporting their feelings. Certainly 
these qualities are definite advantages for a study of mood, though it 
may also mean that the findings are not representative of “people-in- 
general.” Further, the special situation and concerns of this student 
group, particularly the strong emphasis on academic performance and 
excellence, makes it rather atypical. Some of the findings and relation- 
ships we shall report may hold true only for this highly selected group 
at this particular period of their lives and not hold for the population 
at large. However, we must leave open the question of the universality 
of our findings, with the hope that the desire to confirm or refute 
their generality will move other psychologists to engage in similar 
investigations. Our main responsibility here is to communicate ac- 
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curately the conditions of our observations and the findings. Where 
we are aware of factors that may have introduced a particular bias in 
the data, we will call them to the reader’s attention. 


RADCLIFFE WOMEN 
In the first investigation, twenty-five Radcliffe college students, 


all residents of the same dormitory, volunteered to take part in the 
study. They did this to help a fellow student, the elected head of the 
dormitory, in the collection of necessary data for her senior honors 
thesis on mood (Mcllvaine, 1958), which was written under the super- 
vision of the authors. Some of the participants were her close friends, 
ally. However, as we described, the anonymity of 
all the participants was assured. None of these subjects were paid, and 
we assume their main motivations were the desire to be personally help- 
ful and to aid in a psychological investigation of some interest. All four 
college classes were represented in approximately equal numbers. In 
three cases roommates participated, and were requested not to compare 
or discuss their responses with each other. Other than the fact that all 
were Radcliffe students, we had no information regarding the girls be- 
yond what they supplied during the course of the study. 


all knew her person 


HARVARD MEN 


The second investigation was carried out with the cooperation 


of the group of selected Harvard students regarding whom we had con- 
siderable knowledge. Initially (two years earlier), from a group of 162 
volunteers in a large class of about 200 upperclassmen in a General 
Education course in social sciences, we had all 70 sophomores in good 
ours of (unpublished) personality ques- 
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quartile on four variables “measured” in a rough-and-ready fashion 
by rationally constructed composite scores. These four variable scores 
we regarded as measuring personality traits and attitudes hypotheti- 
cally associated with (1) the “alienation syndrome A (Davids, 1955; 
Keniston, 1960, 1963), (2) “happiness-unhappiness, (3) “oral de- 
pendency,” and (4) “anal retentiveness.” Dividing the subjects into 
“highs” and “lows” at the median of the four measures, we selected sub- 
jects from each of the sixteen subcells roughly in proportion to the 
total number of men in each cell. 


In this fashion twenty-seven men 
were selected as the core group for an intensive personality assessment 
program. We wish to make no cl 


aims for the value of the four measures 
used (as they were by and large unvalid 


ated) or for the particular proc- 
ess of selection, but merely indicate that our research group made an 
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effort to ensure that there was wide and representative diversity in the 
personalities of the men selected for study. 

The only important bias we can think of that may have distorted 
the data to be reported was the selection of men from the two extreme 
quartiles on avowed happiness-unhappiness in a ratio of approximately 
2 to 1 to the more moderate quartiles, rather than 1 to 1. This ratio 
may have operated to inflate the statistical significance of some of the 
relationships we report later (particularly in Chapter 6); however, we 
doubt that this consideration invalidates those findings. 

Originally there were twenty-seven subjects selected for our three 
years of intensive personality assessment. By the time of the mood study 
in the third year of the project only eighteen still remained, of which 
seventeen furnished sufficiently complete mood data for analysis. The 
men who had dropped out of the study had generally left college for 
various reasons. A few subjects quit because our requests for time and 
information were felt to be unreasonable. It is impossible to say with 
certainty whether the loss of the men who dropped out of the study 
seriously biased the findings. At any rate, those who left were in almost 
equal numbers “highs” and “lows” on our four selection criteria. In 
particular, of the ten men who dropped out of the study, five had 
initially scored (and been tentatively placed) on the “happy” side, and 
five on the “unhappy” side. So with regard to one of our major con- 
cerns, we probably did not suffer too greatly from the unfortunate 
subject attrition. 

The men were compensated for the time they spent on the as- 
sessment tasks at the standard rate set by the student employment 
bureau—a nominal fee that in no way adequately reflected the value of 
their service to us. For the mood study they also had the knowledge 
that they were helping a fellow student in the collection of data for 
his honors thesis (Brooks, 1959). The exploratory nature of the research 
was explained to them. The men were told that they were not obliged 
to participate; but if they should decide to, they would receive ten 
dollars for completing all the tests and filling out the scales for at 
least thirty-five days. If they kept perfect records without missing a 
single day they received a five-dollar bonus. There were thirteen men 
who turned in records with no omitted days. 

In the course of this report, particularly in the case studies, the 
reader will come to discover the great amount and variety of highly 
personal information contributed by the men who participated in this 
research. We are indebted to their diligence in persisting in what were 
often arduous tasks and to their candor in opening their lives to psy- 
chological scrutiny. 


Chapter 3 


PSYCHODYNAMIC CHANGES IN 
ELATION AND DEPRESSION 


SS mu 


One of our research aims was to test whether certain psychological 
differences that are supposed to distinguish elated and depressed states 
actually occurred in our subjects. From clinical studies of affective 
psychopathology, particularly of extreme elation and depression, have 
risen some rather definite formulations of the intrapersonal dynamics 
of mood change. Our desire was to state some of these propositions and 
subject them to empirical test on our two groups of college students. 
The psychological changes in normal mood fluctuation have had rela- 
tively little systematic empirical investigation. Some studies have been 
made on quantitative measure of objective behavior and subjective 
experiences in euphoric and depressed moods in normals (Johnson, 
1937); and on the affective qualities and factor structure of moods in- 
duced by experimental manipulation (Nowlis & Green, 1957; Nowlis & 
Nowlis, 1956). To the best of our knowledge there have not been any 
investigations that have tried to state and test some of the hypotheti- 
cal psychodynamic changes within normal individuals between their 
elated and depressed states. Our investigation provides a first step in 
this direction. In this chapter we will recount the sources of the hypoth- 
eses, what they were, how they were tested, and the findings. 

For the reader's clarification, it should be noted that the data 
e not from the nightly mood reports, but are based 
during the study when they were es- 
ysis of the daily mood reports begins 
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Characteristics and Psychodynamics of Depression and Elation: 


The Literature 


Symproms oF Mitp AND SEVERE DEPRESSION AND ELATION 
Variation in mood, particularly hedonic level, appears to be an 


experience common to all individuals. Heightened or lowered moods 
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for particular individuals, as we shall show later; however, there is a 
fairly consistent set of feelings and reactions that generally defines ela- 
tion and depression for most people. Depression, in general, is charac- 
terized by a sense of sadness, dejection, and discouragement, accom- 
panied by listlessness, apathy, and a lowering of self-esteem, possibly 
with feelings of failure and worthlessness (White, 1948, pp. 496-505). 
To varying degrees one withdraws from objects into oneself, the world 
seems empty, one feels apathetic and dull, alone and unwanted, yet 
with no particular desires or energy to participate with others. There 
is little satisfaction in personal relationships and work, yet energy is 
so lacking that there is no particular incentive or ability to improve 
the situation. Time languishes, and the future is onerous. One may 
feel diffusely annoyed, irritable, anxious, or guilty. Often the sadness 
and fears seem vague and somehow incomprehensible, unattributable 
to particular circumstances or definite causes. It is as if a formless, dis- 
mal cloud spread over one’s life, muting everything with inexplicable 
sadness. The depth and duration of these experiences vary: they may 
be mild and pass readily, or be profound and enduring. 

Elation, too, is an experience familiar to most people. There is a 
sense of gladness and joy. One feels encouraged, freshened, and re- 
newed. Self-confidence soars. The world seems full and bright. The 
senses are lively, the mind keen and alert. Energy abounds. One is 
eager to communicate and participate with others. Worries and cares 
are alien, and a bright future beckons. Once again, there may be no 
apparent reason for this well-being. The exhilaration seems to be just 
there to be enjoyed and expressed as long as it lasts. 

The psychopathology of mood, manic-depressive psychosis, is 
characterized by alternations of marked elation and severe depression 
in which the symptoms described in ordinary depression and elation 
are present to an exaggerated and disorganizing degree. There are cases 
in which only one aspect, either mania or depression, is predominant; 
but often the two alternate in the same patient, with or without rela- 
tively normal intervals intervening. The disorder has been recognized 
since the time of Hippocrates, twenty-five centuries ago, and is de- 
scribed and discussed in every comprehensive textbook of abnormal 
psychology and psychiatry (for example, Arieti, 1959, pp. 419-454; 
White, 1948, pp. 496-505). Its etiology remains moot and, depending 
upon the orientation of the particular writer, one will find emphasis 
on the role of heredity, constitution, physiology, childhood experiences 
and fixations, intrapsychic constellations and conflicts, patterns of 
familial and interpersonal relationships, or reactions to current environ- 
mental stress (Abraham, 1911, 1924; Arieti, 1959; Bellak, 1952; Cohen 
et al., 1954; Fenichel, 1945; Hoch & Zubin, 1954; Kallmann, 1953; 


y 
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Kraepelin, 1921; Kraines, 1957; Kretschmer, 1925; Sheldon, Stevens, 
& Tucker, 1940). Good evidence can be presented to support the in- 
fluence of all of these, and it does not appear at the ‘present time that 
there is a sole causative explanation that can take precedence over the 
rest. Ultimately the interactions of all these factors should be clarified. 
Here these matters cannot be resolved, and we shall only briefly focus 
attention on some of the psychodynamic formulations that led to par- 


ticular hypotheses we tested. 


PSYCHODYNAMIC INTERPRETATION OF DEPRESSION AND ELATION 

A number of psychiatrists and psychologists have presented for- 
mulations of the psychodynamic features of moods and depression. 
Using a model based on the frustration and disruption of goal-oriented 
activity, Bull and Strongin (1956) describe “the downward path into 


depression.” 
aving lost its goal becomes fixated on its own 
comfort, while it perseverates in a dis- 
play of helplessness and protest, designed like screaming in a baby, to 
call attention to its plight. And while the focus of attention may shift 
from point to point, it always includes the factor of incapacity caused 
by the interruption of progress toward a goal. Thus depression repre- 
sents continuing frustration, in which we find a secondary phase result- 
ing from and added to the primary one. 
The fall of man—for such it actually is in terms of nervous inte- 
gration—from the primary reaction to obstruction . .. into depression, 
with its low-grade selfward orientation and its muted expectancy of 
succor, is here considered as stemming from the original impulse to cry 
for help in every kind of trouble. This impulse which can perseverate 
indefinitely in its preparatory form of motor attitude, is chief among the 
various regressive patterns that characterize adult depression according 
to the present thesis. In a sense the crying pattern, its early violence 
toned down, holds the key to all depression, from melancholia to every- 
day unhappy moods in ordinary people, these latter being nothing but 


depression in a milder form. 

>... The following dis 
is concerned primarily with 
concerned primarily with the 
as a result of its frustration and 
the aggressive riddance 


side; while in de 
with resort to crying and/or various 


. where the organism h 
entanglement and consequent dis 


tinction can be profitably made: frustration 
interrupted purpose, while depression is 
plight in which the organism finds itself 
1 attendant disappointment. Thus, in 
frustration impulse is predominant and ob- 
stacles appear on every pression the abandonment of 
independent effort is pre 
related methods of appea 
mulation is presented by Lichtenberg (1957), who 
a manifestation of felt hopelessness 


dominant, 
1 for help. (Bull & Strongin, 1956, p. 533.) 


A very similar for 
proposes “that depression be seen as 
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regarding the attainment of goals when the hopelessness is attributed 
to one’s personal defects” (p. 519). 

The most formidable body of clinical observation and theoretical 
formulation in this area is to be found in the psychoanalytic literature. 
Rather than review all the individual contributions over the last fifty 
years, we shall restrict the account to the most relevant features as they 
are presented in Fenichel’s compendium of psychoanalytic theory 
(Fenichel, 1945). The psychoanalytic formulation of depression presents 
as its central dynamic feature a marked drop in self-esteem following 
the actual or fantasied loss of an ambivalent love object. The depressive 
features are accentuated when the lost object has not been maturely 
loved, but rather used as a provider of narcissistic supplies, when the 
relationship has been ambivalent, and when the person has been orally 
fixated with strong unconscious longings for eroticized eating. 


Experiences that precipitate depressions represent either a loss 
of self-esteem or a loss of supplies which the patient had hoped would 
secure or even enhance his self-esteem. . . , Hostility toward the frus- 
trating objects has been turned into hostility towards one’s own ego. 
» +. [There is] a redirection of hostility, originally aimed at objects, 
against the ego and resulting pathological conflicts within the per- 
sonality. 

The affective state of being sad is characterized by a decrease in 
self-esteem. A slightly sad person needs consolation, pity, “supplies,” 
A very sad person withdraws from objects and becomes narcissistic by 
incorporating the unsatisfactory object; and after its introjection the 
Struggle for re-establishment of self-esteem is continued on the intra- 
psychic level. . . . The highly cathected continuation of the struggle 
against the introject constitutes depression. Depression is a desperate 
attempt to compel an orally incorporated object to grant forgiveness, 
protection, love, and security. (Fenichel, 1945, pp. 390-396.) 


These internal dynamics are extremely complicated, as the uncon- 
sciously incorporated object is both in alliance with and in opposition 
to the major personality establishments. The ego and introject are 
equated, and the hostility once directed to the now lost object is turned 
against the ego (superego vs. ego and introject). But the self-reproaches 
of depression represent not only attacks on the introjected object, but 
also the accusations of the introject against the ego (superego and intro- 
ject vs. ego). (See Fenichel, 1945, p. 399.) 

Manic elation, while superficial] 
is seen by psychoanalysis as another 
intrapsychic conflict. 


y very different from melancholia, 
phase of the same fundamental 


Descriptively, an immense increase in self-esteem forms the center 
of all manic phenomena. The statement that conscience seems to be 
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either abandoned or very limited in its effectiveness has the same mean- 
ing, because “feelings of conscience” and “decrease” of self-esteem are 
essentially identical. All problems of mania can be attacked from the 
point of view of this increase in self-esteem or decrease in conscience 


. . . (Fenichel, 1945, p. 407.) 


The manic-depressive is ambivalent: in depression his extreme hostility 
toward himself is exhibited; in mania his extreme self-love is evident. 
The normal model for mania is the feeling of triumph or elation, ac- 
cording to Fenichel. Elation results from the feeling of being rid of an 
obligation, liability, or dependence (rebellious type of triumph); or 
from achieving external or internal forgiveness, or passing a kind of 
“examination” whereby one is loved again or has the feeling of having 
done the right thing (ingratiatory type of triumph). In mania a libera- 
tion is experienced from the superego’s domination. Energies formerly 
bound in the depressive struggle seek discharge. An abundance of self- 
gratifying impulses make their appearance and, together with the 
heightened self-esteem, produce the feeling that “life is rich” as con- 
trasted to the oppressive emptiness experienced in depression; How- 
ever, as a rule, analysis of a mania shows that the patient’s fears of his 
superego are not entirely overcome. Unconsciously they are still effec- 
tive, and the patient suffers in mania under the same complexes that 


he did in the depressive state. But he succeeds in applying against them 


the mechanism of denial by overcompensation and reaction-formation. 
In a protest against control, many impulses—aggressive, sensual, and 
tender—are expressed. There is a breakdown of ego organization as 
instinctual impulses discharge in uncontrolled fashion. The patients 
again are narcissistic, though in a form different from that in depres- 
sion; they re-enact the omnipotence of primary narcissism, not only by 
being a person without guilt feelings but also, like a satiated infant, by 
losing the concepts of objects (Fenichel, 1945, PP- 407-411). 

Such, in brief outline, are some of the major aspects of psycho- 


dynamic formulations of pathological depression and elation. We were 
concerned with observing whether some of the more elementary fea- 
tures of these accounts held true for the mood swings of normal indi- 


viduals. In this connection Fenichel commented: 

Cyclothymia and variations in mood represent transitional states 
beavis the vvanic-depressive disease and normality. The existence of 
these intermediate states shows that the manic-depressive state 15 but 
a morbid exaggeration of something universally present—namely, of 
struggles around the maintenance of self-esteem. . . . [T]hese normal 
phenomena differ from manic-depressive phenomena first by the rela- 
tively small amounts of energy invested and second by the absence of 
narcissistic regression. (Fenichel, 1945, p. 406.) 
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Our study of the intrapersonal dynamics in normal mood changes was 
primarily focused on the central aspect of rise and fall in self-esteem. 
We were also interested in alterations in the direction of hostility 
and responses to frustration. 


The Hypotheses Proposed 


We have seen in the literature (and strongly suspect from per- 
sonal experience) that one of the core features which distinguishes ela- 
tion from depression is variation in self-esteem. Elation appears marked 
by a rise in self-esteem; depression, by a drop in self-esteem. In depres- 
sion it seems as if one is judging oneself against an ideal standard and 
berating oneself for being very different from it; in elation it seems as 
if one’s self-concept more clearly approximates one’s personal ideal. In 
the two contrasting moods it appears that one’s personal ideal is rela- 
tively constant and that the dramatic alterations occur in one’s self-con- 
cept. The major change in the self-concept would appear to be that 
it becomes much less “favorable” or “good” in depression. The slight 
changes, if any, which occur in one’s ideal would be that it becomes 
even “better,” and thereby more demanding, in depression. These ob- 


servations and generalizations were put in the form of hypotheses that 
we would expect to hold for each individual: 


1. The approximation of self and ideal is closer in elation than in 
depression. 


2. The self-concept alters more than the ideal-concept with changes 
in mood. 

3. The self-concept is relatively more favorable or “good” in ela- 
tion than in depression. 

4. The ideal-concept is relatively less “good” (and therefore less 
demanding) in elation, and relatively more “good” ( 
more demanding) in depression. 

5. There is (a) less internal (introceptive ) preoccupation in elation 


than in depression, and (b) more interest in the social environ- 
ment (peer interaction ) 


and thereby 


In addition to these differences in features of self- and ideal-concepts, 
we anticipated contrasts in the direction and nature of punitive (or ag- 
gressive) responses to frustration between the two mood states. Accord- 
ing to the accounts cited, a feature of depression is the redirection of 
hostility originally felt toward external objects inward upon oneself. 
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Also, in depression there is supposedly greater helplessness and blocked 
responses to hampering frustrations, rather than active attempts at re- 
moval of obstacles. Thus we proposed two additional hypotheses: 


6. The frequency of (a) intropunitive responses to frustration is 
higher in depression than in elation, and the frequency of (b) 
extrapunitive responses 1s lower. 

7. The frequencies of (a) obstacle-dominated and (b) ego-defensive 
responses to frustration are higher in depression than in elation, 
and the frequency of (c) need-persistent responses is lower. 


All these hypotheses were conceived of in terms of intradynamic changes 
occurring within individuals, This entailed comparison of each indi- 
vidual subject’s responses in an elated mood with his responses in a 
depressed mood. The over-all test of the formulations then involved 
seeing whether or not these predicted differences held for a significant 
number of the individuals studied. Thus it was the over-all consistency 
of mood-related changes within each individual that we aimed to for- 


mulate and test. 


and Methods of Analysis 


ministered instruments or tests that could be 


taken by the subjects when they were elated and when they were de- 
pressed. Some we developed ourselves for the particular purpose and 
group of subjects; others were standard tests employed in psychology. 


Instruments, Data Collection, 


We wanted self-ad 


ASSESSMENT OF SELF-CONGEPT AND IpEAL-CONCEPT IN ELATION AND 
DEPRESSION l , 
Identical procedures Were followed in constructing Q-sorts for the 

ard students). The subjects were 


two studies (of Radcliffe and of Harv i 
asked to write ten phrases that could be used to describe themselves 


. These phrases (such as “ineffective, 


or students whom they knew 
doesn’t amount to much” or “natural and genuine”) were arranged 
and classified by the investigators into what appeared natural and ap- 
propriate groupings. 
Almost all the descrip 
the first study could be classi 
the phrase referred to (a) i 
peers, or (c) intellectual traits an 
by whether it implied (a) favorable, 


given by the Radcliffe girls in 
at is, by whether 
interaction with 


tive phrases 
fied according to area, th 


ntroceptive feelings, (b) 
d work in college; and evaluation, 


(b) neutral, or (c) unfavorable 
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judgment. For the women’s Q-sort, forty-five of these items were se- 
lected, five in each of the nine categories of the design. These items are 
presented in Appendix 10. 

The descriptive items furnished by the Harvard students in the 
second study were more intimate and pointed, perhaps because these 
men were veterans of psychological testing who “knew what the psy- 
chologists wanted,” but more probably because they had come to be 
genuinely more free and open in treating personal matters. Experi- 
mentation with different systems of classification led to an ordering 
of the items according to (a) successful and (b) unsuccessful resolution 
of the developmental crises of the first six of Erik Erikson’s (1950, 
1959) psychosocial stages: (I) Trust vs. Mistrust, (II) Autonomy vs. 
Shame and Doubt, (III) Initiative vs. Guilt, (IV) Industry vs. In- 
feriority, (V) Identity vs. Role Diffusion, and (VI) Intimacy ys. Iso- 
lation. Most of the descriptive items were those provided by the sub- 
jects; where necessary we rewrote or supplied additional ones. The 
men’s Q-sort is presented in Appendix 11; there were sixty items, five 
successful and five unsuccessful for each of the six stages. 

When filling out the Q-sort to describe self and ideal, the subject 
was instructed to fit the set of items into a forced, seminormal distri- 
bution on a seven-point scale ranging from ‘‘—3, least characteristic,” 
through “0,” to “+3, most characteristic.” 

Two sets of the Q-sorts were given to each of the subjects in 
separate sealed envelopes about four weeks after they had begun the 
daily recording of their moods. They were instructed to wait until 
two occasions: one in which their mood reached a relative high, “when 
you feel in one of your most elated moods,” at which time they were to 
fill out the elated Set E; and one in which their mood reached a relative 
low, “when you feel in one of your most depressed moods,” when they 
were to fill out the depressed Set D. The sets were identical and con- 
tained two Q-sort forms with instructions to fill out the first (self-con- 
cept) “to give an accurate picture of yourself as you honestly feel and 
believe you are.” The second (ideal-concept) was to be done after the 
first and without comparing answers, “to give a picture of the sort 
of person you have hoped to become or fancied yourself to be; the pic- 
ture you describe should be your personal ideal for you—what you 
would wish to be.” These filled-out materials were returned to the ex- 
perimenters in sealed envelopes, and the subjects were requested not 
to show them or discuss their contents with anyone. 

The data thus gathered were used to test the first five hypotheses 
that related to changes in self- and ideal-descriptions. As in all cases, 
we were interested in differences and changes within the same indi- 
vidual between his elated and his depressed state, and we required a 
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statistical test that would evaluate whether or not these hypothetical 
intraindividual changes held for a significant number of the sub- 
jects studied. The “sign test” (Mosteller & Bush, 1954, pp. 312-314) 
was appropriate. If the difference between the subject’s data collected 
in elation and in depression was in accord with the hypothesis, it was 
assigned a “plus”; if it reversed the hypothesis it was assigned a “minus”; 
if there was no difference it was discarded (as Mosteller and Bush recom- 
mend). The hypothesis was considered confirmed if it held for a statis- 
tically significant number of the subjects. A one-tailed test was employed 
because the direction of the differences had been predicted. The sign 
test was used for all the hypotheses. 

Hypotheses 1 and 2 involved correlating individuals’ Q-sort self- 
and ideal-descriptions. As this technique is familiar to most psycholo- 
gists and has been described elsewhere (Stephenson, 1953), it will not 
be elaborated here. Hypothesis 1 involved comparison of the indi- 
vidual’s self-ideal correlation in elation with the self-ideal in depres- 
sion. Hypothesis 2 involved comparison of the individual's self-self cor- 
relation (elated and depressed) with his ideal-ideal correlation (elated 
and depressed). . 5 . 

Hypotheses 3 and 4, concerning “goodness j of self- and ideal-de- 
scriptions, involved computing how “characteristic” the over-all sets of 
“good” or “favorable” Q-sort items were rated by the subject. Hypothe- 
sis 3 was concerned with how “good” the self was described in elation 
as compared with depression. Hypothesis 4 with how “good” the ideal 
was described in the two states. m 2 

Hypothesis 5, on the relative concern with introceptive and 
“interaction” features in self-descriptions, involved finding how Salient 
(that is, how far toward the extreme positions on the Q-sort distribu- 
tion) the relevant items were placed. It was tested for only the women, 
a 's O-sort had a different structure. 
as the m a on these hypotheses will be presented after the rest 


of the instruments and their analyses have been described. 


PRoJECTIVE REACTIONS TO FRUSTRATION IN ELATION AND en a 
A copy of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration kaa ¢ uy 
Standard Revised Form for Adults, was included in Set E and in se ; 
Thus the P-F Test was self-administered in the same aie rn t et 
sorts—once when the subject felt very elated, once when the subject te. 


very depressed. 


i i indi 

As previous experience had i 

were inclined to take the test lightly, and that ei age a aie 
aware of its semiprojective nature, We slightly altere l 
Itered instructions read: 


to make them more direct. The a 


cated that some college students 
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In each of the pictures in this leaflet two people are shown talking 
to each other. The words said by one person are always given. Imagine 
what YOU would say if you were the other person, and write in the box 
the very first reply that comes into your mind. 

Please avoid the temptation to be overly humorous. Remember: we 
want what you probably would say in such a situation. 


The responses were scored according to the instructions of Rosen- 
zweig et al. (1947) (a) as to direction of aggression, either “extrapuni- 
tive,” “intropunitive,” or “impunitive”; and (b) as to type of reaction, 
either “obstacle dominance,” “ego defense,” or “need persistence”; and 
the percentage of the total responses for each subject in each of the 
classifications was obtained. The protocols were scored and the hypothe- 
ses were tested independently by two of the investigators. While there 
were some minor differences in scoring, the over-all statistical results 
were the same for both investigators. 

The Picture-Frustration Test provided the data for testing hypothe- 
ses 6 and 7. The direction of the change for each subject between 
elation and depression in the relative percentage frequency of the par- 
ticular Rosenzweig scoring category constituted the test of the hypothe- 
sis. 


CHANGES ON THE CATTELL 16 PERSONALITY FACTOR TEST IN ELATION AND 
DEPRESSION 

The men in the second study were also given the Cattell 16 Per- 
sonality Factor Test (1950), to be filled out, along with the rest of the 
material, when they were elated and when they were depressed. We 
wished to observe the significant changes with mood on the factor scores 
of a well-constructed and established personality inventory. No specific 
hypotheses were tested. 


COMPLETION AND RETURN OF DATA 

Of the twenty-five Radcliffe students who volunteered for the 
study, twenty-one returned sufficiently complete daily mood recordings, 
but only fourteen of these also returned the full set of tests to be taken 
in elation and depression. Of the eighteen Harvard students in our 
personality assessment project at the time, seventeen gave very complete 
daily mood recordings, and the same seventeen also returned the full 
set of tests. We attribute the proportionately better return of the second 
study as due to the fact that the men had already participated in our re- 
search over a three-year period and had developed high rapport. 

A little wiser by the time we ran the second study, we thought to 
try to ascertain exactly how elated or depressed the men were at the 
time they filled out the questionnaires. Thus we had them check on 
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Scale XVI. Elation vs. Depression where they stood when they began 
and when they completed the questionnaires. The majority clearly be- 
gan the elated set at a relatively high point (mean 7.82: close to “8. 
Elated and in high spirits”; range 6-10) and the depressed set at a rela- 
tively low point (mean 3.06: close to “3. Depressed and feeling very 
e 2-5). The mean difference between these 
initial points was 4.76, or almost 5 units on the elation-depression scale. 
For fifteen of our seventeen men the spread was greater than twice the 
standard deviation of their daily “average” mood on Scale XVI; thus 
they commenced to fill out the tests in what they felt were contrasting 
mood states. Of the thirty-four separate occasions in which the tests 
were taken (twice for each of the seventeen men), there was no differ- 
ence between the recorded moods on beginning and completing the 
tests in twelve instances, the mood moderated or became less extreme 
in twenty-one instances (eighteen by 1 point, three by 2 points) and 
became more extreme (by 1 point) in one instance. It thus appears that 
engaging in a set task (filling out a questionnaire) may on many oc- 
casions serve to modify an extreme mood state. However, with this 
check, it was clear that all the men finished, as they had begun the tests, 
in subjectively clearly defined states of elation or of depression. 


Now that we have described the hypothetical psychological differ- 


ences in elated and depressed states and how they were to be tested, and 


have established that the subjects complied with our instructions, We 
may at last turn to the findings. 


vr, 


low. Definitely ‘blue’ ”; rang 


The Findings and Their Implications 


DIFFERENCES IN SELF- AND IDEAL-DESCRIPTIONS IN ELATION AND 
DEPRESSION 
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TABLE 3.1 + Intraindividual Changes in Q-Sort Self- and 
Ideal-Descriptions Given in Elation and Depression 


HYPOTHESIS 1. Self-Ideal Correlation: “The approximation of self and 
ideal is closer in elation than in depression”: 
Radcliffe: Elated self-ideal r’s ranged from .87 to —.14, median .55. 
Depressed self-ideal r's ranged from .78 to —.83, median 
.07. 
Elated self-ideal r higher for 13 women, lower for 1; thereby 
confirming hypothesis (p < 005). 
Harvard: Elated self-ideal r’s ranged from .85 to —.24, median .39. 
Depressed self-ideal r’s ranged from .71 to —.68, median 
A 
Elated self-ideal r higher for 14 men, lower for 2, un- 
changed for 1; thereby confirming hypothesis (p < .005). 
Combined: Hypothesis confirmed (p < .005). 


HYPOTHESIS 2. Relative Stability of Self and Ideal: “The self-concept 
alters more than the ideal-concept with changes in mood”: 
Radcliffe: Ideal, elated and depressed, r’s ranged from .93 to .72, 
median .84. 
Self, elated and depressed, r's ranged from .79 to .18 
median .63. 
Self changed more for all 14 women; thereby confirming 
hypothesis (p < .005). 


Harvard: Ideal, elated and depressed, r's ranged from .91 to .56, 
median .76. 
Self, elated and depressed, r’s ranged from .79 to —.06, me- 
dian .59. 


Self changed more for 15 men, ideal changed more for 2; 
thereby confirming hypothesis (p < .005). 
Combined: Hypothesis confirmed (p < .005). 


group. It seemed that most of these subjects had relatively stable ideals, 
which did not change markedly with their alternation in mood. It may 
be that only in the severe pathological depressions does the ideal be- 
come clearly more stringent. In any case, the findings for the previous 
three hypotheses indicated that even if the ideal did not become 
more demanding in depression, the self was clearly felt to be very de- 
ficient with respect to the ideal. 

Hypothesis 5, tested only with the Radcliffe sample, was conhrmen 
only in part. In the self-descriptions given in elation the “introceptive® 
items were not consistently more or less salient than in depression. 
However, as predicted, the “social interaction” items were consistently 
more salient in elation than in depression. In other words, the girls 
were more apt to put more emphasis on their social characteristics 
(favorable or unfavorable) when they were elated than when they were 
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TABLE 3.1 (Continued) 


HYPOTHESIS 3. “Goodness” of Self-Concept: “The self-concept is relatively 
more favorable or ‘good’ in elation than in depression”: 
Radcliffe: Self more “good” in elation for all 14 women; thereby con- 
firming hypothesis (p < .005). 

Self more “good” in elation for 13 men, less “good” for 1, 
unchanged for 2; thereby confirming hypothesis 
(p < .025). 

Combined: Hypothesis confirmed (p < .005). 


HYPOTHESIS 4. “Goodness” of Ideal-Concept: “The ideal-concept is rela- 
ood’ (and therefore less demanding) in elation and relatively 


and therefore more demanding) in depression”: 


Harvard: 


tively less ‘g 
more ‘good’ ( 


Radcliffe: Ideal less “good” in elation for 6 women, more “good” 
for 6, unchanged for 2; therefore no significant finding. 
Harvard: Ideal less “good” in elation for 4 men, more “good” for 7, 


unchanged for 7; therefore no significant finding. 


Combined: No significant finding. 
ree of Introception and Social Concern: “There is 


troceptive) preoccupation in elation than in depres- 
cial environment (peer interaction)”: 
items in elation for 


HYPOTHESIS 5. Deg 
(a) less internal (in 
sion, and (b) more interest in the so 

Radcliffe: a) Less concern with “introspective” 
7 women, more concern for 4, no difference for 3; there- 


fore no significant finding. 
b) More concern with “peer interaction” items in elation 
for 11 women, less concern for 2 women, no difference 


for 1; thereby confirming hypothesis (p < .025). 
c) (“Work” items, for which no hypothesis was formulated, 


showed no consistent differences.) 
Not tested because of different Q-sort structure. 
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and concerned with themselves, in doubt as to their personal resources 
and what they wanted from life. The major change for the men was 
a marked increase of feelings of isolation; they described themselves 
as much more lonely, remote, and more self-preoccupied than they 
had been in elation. Thus for both groups, it appeared that the most 
consistent feature of the changes in self-descriptions with depression 
was a marked social withdrawal accompanied by self-preoccupation. 

For the women in elation the main respects in which they fell 
short of their ideals were in feeling that they were searching too hard 
for some kind of emotional security, and that they were not as creative 
or intellectually outstanding as they desired to be. These self-ideal 
discrepancies persisted in depression, and were supplemented by marked 
feelings that they were too moody, nervous, worrying, and that they 
had less confidence and understanding about what they wanted out of 
life than they ideally desired, 

The men in elation fell short of their ideals particularly in char- 
acteristics reflecting the developmental problems of two of Erikson’s 
(1959) psychosocial Stages: those of Latency (Industry vs. Inferiority) 
and of Adolescence (Identity vs. Role Diffusion). Thus, even in elation, 
they fell Significantly short of their ideals, which upheld excellence 
in their work and productive accomplishment, feeling rather that they 
were not fulfilling their ambitions and were not applying themselves. 
Also, they regarded themselves as not realizing their ideals of knowing 
who they were and what they wanted from life, and felt they lacked 
commitment. These shortcomings, which were already significantly 
felt in elation, were even more pronounced and extreme in depression. 
Moreover, in depression they indicated many further lapses from their 
ideal. Most important of these were their felt failures in the crisis of 
Young Adulthood, that of Intimacy vs. Isolation. They regarded them- 
selves as far too lonely, remote, and self-preoccupied. Other items in- 
dicated a fall from their personal ideal in the areas of Initiative and 
Basic Trust. They chastized themselves for being overly inhibited and 
self-restricted, for never getting what they really wanted, and for being 
confronted with frustrations with which they could not cope. 

The men’s Q-sort seemed more revealing and more sensitive to 
mood changes than the women’s; yet both seem to suggest similar main 
conclusions. The self-descriptions given in depression indicate in- 
creased social withdrawal, isolation, and inner preoccupation. The 
main aspects in which the self falls short of the ideal indicate strongly 
felt deficiencies in the areas of intellectual capacities and achievements 
and of satisfying commitment and progress toward important life goals, 

In later chapters, which contrast the personality characteristics of 
happy and unhappy and of stable and variable subjects, the content of 
these self- and ideal-descriptions will be examined again (and more 
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fully) as they provide insight into features that distinguish mood alter- 
nations for different types of people. 


DIFFERENCES IN PROJECTIVE REACTIONS TO FRUSTRATION IN ELATION 
AND DEPRESSION (ROSENZWEIG P-F Test) 

The results of the statistical tests of hypotheses 6 and 7 are pre- 
sented in Table 3.2. The main ideas we wished to test were that in 
depression subjects would be less extrapunitive and more intropuni- 
tive, and also would be less need-persistent and more obstacle-dominated 
and ego-defensive. These types of reaction were defined in terms of the 
classification of the presumably projective responses to the hypothetical 
frustrating situations presented in the Rosenzweig P-F Test (1947). Our 
findings were not clear-cut. 

In the Radcliffe group, contrary to hypothesis 6, the women were 
consistently more extrapunitive and less intropunitive in depression. 
For the Harvard group there were no consistent findings. When the 
data of both groups were combined, it was found that, contrary to the 
initial prediction, the subjects were generally more extrapunitive in 
depression. This finding, though clearly not unequivocal, was surpris- 
ing. It appears to contradict a rather widely held notion that in de- 
pression one's hostility becomes directed inward. Now that our evi- 
dence calls this formulation into question, a variety of considerations 
arise: regarding the adequacy of the instrument we employed, possible 
differences between mild and severe depressions, and, most generally, 
the ‘lity in the etiology of depression. ; . 
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TABLE 3.2 * Intraindividual Changes in the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Test Taken in Elation and Depression 


HYPOTHESIS 6. Direction of Punitive Responses: “The frequency of (a) 
intropunitive responses to frustration is higher in depression than in 
elation, and the frequency of (b) extrapunitive responses is lower”: 

a) Intropunitive 
Radcliffe: More intropunitive in depression for 3 women, less 
intropunitive for 11, thereby significantly reversing 
hypothesis (p < -005). 
Harvard: More intropunitive in depression for 8 men, less in- 
tropunitive for 9, therefore no significant finding. 
Combined: No significant finding. 
b) Extrapunitive 
Radcliffe: Less extrapunitive in depression for 3 women, more 
extrapunitive for 11, thereby significantly reversing 
hypothesis (p < .005). 
Harvard: Less extrapunitive in depression for 6 men, more 
extrapunitive for 11, therefore no significant finding. 
Combined: Hypothesis significantly reversed (p < .025). 
c) Impunitive 
(No hypothesis made, and no significant changes found.) 


HYPOTHESIS 7. Type of Response: “The frequencies of (a) obstacle-domi- 
nated and (b) ego-defensive responses to frustration are higher in depres- 
sion than in elation, and the frequency of (c) need-persistent responses 
is lower”: 

a) Obstacle-Dominated 

Radcliffe: More obstacle-dominated in depression for 7 women, 
less obstacle-dominated for 6, unchanged for 1; there- 
fore no significant finding. 

Harvard: More obstacle-dominated in depression for 9 men, less 
obstacle-dominated for 7, unchanged for 1; therefore 
no significant finding. 

Combined: No significant finding. 

b) Ego-Defensive 

Radcliffe: More ego-defensive in depression for 9 women, less 
ego-defensive for 4, unchanged for 1; therefore no 
significant finding. 

Harvard: More ego-defensive in depression for 9 men, less ego- 
defensive for 8; therefore no significant finding. 

Combined: No significant finding. 

c) Need-Persistent 

Radcliffe: Less need-persistent in depression for 1] women, more 

need-persistent for 3; thereby confirming hypothesis 


(p<.05) 

Harvard: Less need-persistent in depression for 11 men, more 
need persistent for 6; therefore no significant find- 
ing. 


Combined: Hypothesis confirmed (p < .025). 
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point where mounting hostility shifts from being outwardly to being ` 
inwardly directed marks the transition from relatively mild to sete 
depression. Yet we have already established that, as expected, the 
majority of subjects were far more self-critical in depression—which 
would certainly be interpreted by some as one form of inwardly directed 
aggression. Finally, it should be added that although the majority of 
psychoanalytic writers have stressed the important role of ambivalence 
and ageression in depression (Rosenfeld, 1959, p. 15), there are a few 
who feel it has been considerably overemphasized as a dynamic factor 
(Cohen et al., 1954, p. 121) and inconsistently defined (Mendelson, 
1960, pp. 95-101). We should particularly recall the views of Bibring 
(1953) and Jacobson (1957), presented in Chapter 1, who see “sadness” 
or “basic depression” without a necessarily aggressive core as the pri- 
mary phase of depressive reactions. 
Hypothesis 7 was confirmed 
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a blocking at the point of frustration (obstacle-dominance) or a de- 
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(Clarke, 1951, p- 319; Rosenzweig et al., 1947). In other words, in de- 
Pression the subjects tended to give fewer responses that looked toward 
amelioration or improvement of the imaginary frustrating situations. 

his appears congruent with formulations that analyze depression as 
Perseveration in helplessness and protest by a person who has become 
fixated on his own entanglements and discomforts in the face of 
Tustrating interruptions of progress toward goals (Bull, 1951; Bull & 


Strongin, 1956). 
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Factor Questionnaire (Cattell, 1950) were filled out by the men in the 
second mood study when they were elated and when they were de- 
pressed: half took the A form in elation and the B form in depression, 
and half vice versa. Consistency of intraindividual changes on the raw 
scores of the factorial scales was evaluated by the two-tailed sign test. 
Only Factor F, Surgency vs. Desurgency showed a significant consistent 
change between the two states (of the seventeen subjects, filteen were 
more desurgent in depression and two less so, p < .01). Factors C, L, N, 
and O also appeared somewhat affected by mood, but the changes did 
not reach statistical significance. The remainder of the factors appeared 
relatively uninfluenced by mood. The significant change found on 
Factor F indicated that in elation the subjects stood higher on items 
which indicated the F plus, Surgent traits of “Cheerful, joyous; Soci- 
able, responsive; Energetic, rapid in movement; Humorous, witty; 
Talkative; Placid, content; Resourceful, original; Adaptable; Showing 
equanimity; and Trustful, sympathetic, open”; while in depression 
they tended more to show the F minus, Desurgent traits of “Depressed, 
pessimistic; Seclusive, retiring; Subdued, languid; Dull, phlegmatic; 
Taciturn, introspective; Worrying, anxious, unable to relax, obses- 
sional; Slow to accept a situation; Bound by habit, rigid; Unstable 
mood level; and Suspicious, brooding, narrow” (Cattell, 1957, p. 112). 

Our findings lend support to Cattell’s conclusion that “surgency— 
desurgency should be essentially identified with euphoria-depression 
(simple form).” He holds that “the essence of normal desurgency is a 
sobering inhibition by experience of punishment and failure”; and 
interprets it as a “consequence both of a difficult environment and of 
some tendency of the individual to make his environment more diff- 
cult by taking on more long-term goals and responsibilities.” Cattell 
regards a large component of this score as due to “momentary condi- 
tions of goal satisfaction in a given environment” (Cattell, 1957, pp. 116- 
117). Our data hold with these views. 


Recapitulation and Conclusions: Changes in Normal 
Elation and Depression 


There has been little systematic empirical investigation of the 
psychological changes occurring in normal mood fluctuations. However, 
the literature of clinical psychology, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis is 
quite detailed concerning the psychodynamics of extreme depression 
(melancholia) and extreme elation (mania). We wished to see whether 
the dynamic changes postulated to occur in severe affective psycho- 
pathology also characterized the milder elations and depressions found 
in our subjects. Clinical theories of mood suggested particular hypothe- 
ses regarding changes in self-esteem and in hostility. 
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CHANGES IN SELF- AND IDEAL-CONCEPTS 

According to the clinical literature one of the core features that 
distinguishes elation from depression is variation in self-esteem. Elation 
is characterized by a rise in self-esteem; depression, by a fall. In depres- 
sion it seems as if one is judging oneself against an ideal standard and 
criticizing oneself for being very different from it; in elation it seems 
as if one’s self-concept more clearly approximates one’s personal ideal, 
which is relatively constant. The major changes in the self-concept 
would appear to be that it becomes much less “favorable” or “good” 
in depression. Putting the above propositions in the form of hypotheses, 
and testing them, intraindividually, by Q-sort self- and ideal-descrip- 
tions obtained in depression and in elation from our subjects, we found 
them to be significantly confirmed. These results held both for the 
Radcliffe subjects on whom we originally tried out our mood study 
techniques and for the Harvard students in our clinical assessment 
program who took part in the main mood study. The data from these 
normal subjects supported the view that depression is marked by an 
increase in derogatory attitudes regarding the self, and a marked dis- 
crepancy between one’s self and one’s personal ideal. In short, the loss 
of self-esteem generally noted in most accounts of depression was found. 

Not all of our hypotheses were confirmed, however. We had an- 
ticipated that the ideal would be more “good” and therefore more 
stringent in depression. This was not confirmed in either group of sub- 
jects. It seemed that most of these subjects had relatively stable per- 
sonal ideals, which did not change markedly with their alternations in 
mood. It may be that only in severe pathological depressions does the 
ideal become clearly more demanding. In any case the other results 
indicated that even if the ideal did not become more demanding the 
depressed self was clearly felt to be deficient with respect to the ideal. 

There were many statistically significant content shifts in the Q- 
sorts, For both men and women, the most consistent feature of the 
general changes in self-descriptions with depression were marked feel- 
ings of social withdrawal accompanied by increased self-preoccupation. 
For both groups of students the major dissatisfactions in depression 
seemed to be focused on strongly felt deficiencies in the areas of intel- 
lectual capacities and achievements and of satisfying commitment and 
progress toward important life goals. 

It appeared that the men felt most sh i 
elation and in depression, regarding characteristics associ 
developmental problems of two of Erikson’s psychosocial stages, those 
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accomplishment, holding that they were not fulfilling their ambitions 
and were not applying themselves. Also, they regarded themselves as 
not realizing their ideals of knowing who they were and what they 
wanted from life and felt they lacked sufficient commitment. These 
shortcomings, which were already significant in elation, became even 
more pronounced and extreme in depression. The most important 
further lapse from their ideals in depression involved items indicating 
felt failures in the developmental concerns of Young Adulthood (Inti- 
macy vs. Isolation). They added to their previous self-reproaches the 
sense that they were far too lonely, remote, and self-preoccupied. 

The changes in self-concept just cited are general ones, character- 
izing the group as a whole. We must note, however, that each person’s 
self-concept and ideal are unique and the nature of the mood-related 
change is highly personal and may be quite idiosyncratic. Later we will 
show in the case studies how individuals differ in this regard and also 
will present evidence that the self- and ideal-concepts of happy or un- 
happy, and of stable or variable people, may differ considerably, For 
example, the ideals of men whose moods are stable emphasize steadiness 
and independent character, whereas the ideals of men whose moods are 
variable emphasize spontaneity and creativity. More will be said about 
this in later chapters. 


CHANGES IN HOSTILITY AND PUNITIVE RESPONSES 

Again basing our ideas on the clinical literature, we tested the 
hypotheses that in depression people would be less extrapunitive and 
more intropunitive, less need-persistent and more obstacle-dominated 
and ego-defensive, These types of reaction were defined in terms of the 
classification of the presumably projective responses to the frustrating 
situations presented in the Rosenzweig P-F Test, which was taken by 
our subjects once when they were elated and once when they were de- 
pressed, The findings were not clear-cut, Over-all, it appeared that, 
contrary to expectations, subjects were more extrapunitive in depres- 
sion. In addition, it appeared that, according to expectations, subjects 
were less need-persistent in depression. Otherwise the findings were 
not significant and showed no trends. 

The findings suggest that we should question the generally held 
notion that in depression one’s hostility becomes directed inward. This 
may be true only of the severe cases (melancholia) and may not be 
typical of the milder depressions of normal individuals. It was noted 
that although the majority of psychoanalytic writers have stressed the 
role of ambivalence and inwardly directed aggression in depression, 
there are a few who feel it has been considerably overemphasized as a 
dynamic factor and feel that a basic depression, a fall in self-esteem 
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without marked inward aggression, should be distinguished. Our find- 
ings suggest this may be the case; however, considerably more evidence 
will be required to settle the question. 

The indications of decreased need-persistent responses in de- 
pression suggest that in such moods subjects give fewer responses that 
look toward amelioration or improvement of frustrating situations. 
This is congruent with formulations that analyze depression as per- 
severation in helplessness and protest by an individual who has be- 
come fixated on his own entanglements and discomforts in the face of 
frustrating interruptions of progress toward goals. 


CHANGES ON PERSONALITY INVENTORIES 

Changes with mood on the factor scores of a well-validated per- 
sonality inventory can show both the characteristics of personality that 
vary with mood and the effects of mood on the reliability of scores in 
the test, Consistent changes with mood (sign test) on the factor scales 
of the Cattell 16 PF Test were found on Factor F. Surgency vs. De- 
surgency. Factors C, L, N, and O also appeared somewhat affected by 
mood, but not significantly so in our group of subjects. Our findings lend 
support to Cattell’s conclusions that the “surgency—desurgency” factor 
should be essentially identified with euphoria-depression. 


Significance of the Research 


This part of our study, involving the administration of various 
tests to our subjects in elation and in depression, was undertaken for 
a variety of related reasons. Our aims were 


1. to specify some of the psychodynamic changes accompanying 
elated and depressed moods in normal college subjects; 

2. to discover whether or not these changes in normal subjects 
were congruent with those postulated for the more severe affec- 
tive disorders of manic elation and melancholic depression; 

3 to indicate that some features of personality and the tests meas- 
uring them are highly sensitive to alternations in mood; and 

4. to indicate a research strategy and methods of analysis that could 
profitably be employed in studying these mood-related changes. 


We felt alternation in mood is an important subject that has been 
relatively neglected in personality research. We also felt that exami- 
nation of intraindividual psychological change has been insufficiently 
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utilized as a method of study. For these reasons, in this chapter we 
framed the hypotheses and analyzed the data in terms of the changes 
within individuals between their elated and depressed moods. Al- 
though these initial hypotheses were not as profound or complex as 
may eventually be tested, the findings did clearly indicate that normal 
mood fluctuations were demonstrably and consistently related to im- 
portant alternations in self- and ideal-concepts, and probably to changes 
in modes of coping with frustrations. Generally the elated and de- 
pressed moods of our normal subjects appeared to show many similari- 
ties with the more profound affective disorders, both in content and 
in dynamics—with some possible exceptions noted. These findings are 
mere beginnings in what should prove an important area of research. 


Chapter 4 


GENERAL FINDINGS ON HEDONIC 
LEVEL (ELATION-DEPRESSION), 
ITS VARIABILITY, AND ITS 
AFFECTIVE CORRELATES 


We now turn to the data from the six weeks of daily mood re- 
ports. In Chapter 3 we investigated psychodynamic changes in elation 
and depression. In this chapter we are again concerned with elation- 
depression but with respect to its general level and variability in these 
college students. How elated or depressed, happy or unhappy, were 
our subjects? How much did they vary in these feelings? Was there 
regularity in these fluctuations? Was degree of variability related to 


general hedonic level? How was relative standing on elation-depres- 


sion related to standing on other affects? These are the questions to 


be answered. 
After a review of previous mood studies, we will present the 
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Prior Empirical Studies of Mood Fluctuation 

s of mood and affect in normal persons have 
er extended periods. Flügel (1925), 
who regarded previous mood studies as segmental, artificial, and of in- 


sufficient duration, reported his investigation of the temporal patterns 
and nature of affective processes of nine subjects. They kepi systenniatie 
and detailed introspective records of their feelings of “pleasure” and 
“unpleasure,” and made frequent self-ratings on a seven-point hedonic 
scale for a minimum period of thirty days. He reported that the data 


for every subject showed a distinct preponderance of pleasure” over 
“unpleasure,” and that the duration of intense affective states (whether 


“pleasure” or “unpleasure”) was considerably shorter than that of less 
intense feelings. He also found “eyidence to suggest that those who 
tended to experience the most extreme degrees of feeling are on the 
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whole less happy than those whose feelings are usually less intense.” 
Fliigel attempted also to assess the relative contributions of various 
states in the emotional lives of his subjects. In order of importance he 
classified the six most important pleasurable experiences as Interest 
(in the work or occupation of the moment); Joy or Elation; Content- 
ment; Pleasant Sensations; Positive Functional Feeling (accompanying 
successful progress in one’s work and activities); and Food. The major 
unpleasurable experiences were Unpleasant Sensations; Anxiety and 
Worry; Anger and Irritation; Fatigue; Boredom; and Depression. 

Hersey (1932), in a year’s intensive study of twelve industrial 
workers, gathered periodic observer judgments and self-reports of their 
emotional states on the job. He found that positive feeling states 
(elated, happy, hopeful, cooperative) tended to accompany higher work 
productivity; and negative feeling states (suspicious, peevish, angry, 
disgusted, pessimistic, apprehensive, worried) tended to accompany 
lower productivity. He reported finding periodic emotional cycles in 
his data, with an average periodicity of about five weeks. Individual 
cycles ranged from three to nine weeks and were surprisingly con- 
sistent. 

Johnson (1937) asked thirty female college students to furnish 
daily self-ratings on an eleven-point mood scale (euphoria-depression) 
for sixty-five to ninety consecutive days and to serve in two experi- 
mental sessions, one in an elated and one in a depressed mood. She 
reported that the individual temporal patterns showed varying degrees 
of rhythmic tendency. She found no apparent relation with menstrual 
periodicity. A fairly consistent feature of the temporal patterns was 
the longer duration of the elated as compared with the depressed moods. 
Measurable behavioral differences were found in elated and depressed 
moods. The subjective correlates of depressed moods were reduced 
feelings of physical energy, felt loss of power and capacities, reduced 
outgoing friendliness, indecisiveness, diffidence, and withdrawal from 
social interaction. 

More recently the investigation of mood and affective fluctuation 
shows increasing promise due to the development of multivariate analy- 
sis, particularly “P-technique” methodology—the study of covariation 
of variables within individual persons obtained through series of re- 
peated measurements, Cattell holds that “the observation of dynamic 
covariation, in strategic experimental settings, is the most potent 
method we yet have for inferring the major dynamic structures and 
discovering, thereafter, the deeper laws of dynamic interaction and 
development” (Cattell, 1957, p. 492). In later chapters we will be con- 
cerned with application of P-technique to our data. For the present 
we will simply note the findings of some of the pioneering multivariate 
investigations of fluctuating psychological states, particularly as they 
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relate to elation-depression. Cattell (1957, pp. 633-689) reviewed the 
findings regarding states of the autonomic nervous ‘system, states of 
stress and fatigue, states of anxiety, and—of greatest interest to us—“the 
axis of elation-depression.” Both R-technique and P-technique studies 
appeared to distinguish two oblique factors in the elation-depression 
dimension. The “H” or “Parmia vs. Threctia” factor, possibly related 
to parasympathetic reactivity, differentiated the resilient euphoria of 
relaxed and zestful activity at one end, and the “anxious depression” 
of withdrawal from stress and anxiety at the other. The “F” or “Sur- 
gency vs. Desurgency” factor, apparently more environmentally de- 
termined, differentiated contentment and cheerfulness at one end, and 
the “simple or retarded depression” of dejection and slowness of mental 
processes at the other. Thus, although elation-depression is clearly a 
major dimension of affective fluctuation, it appears that there are 
various ways of being elated and depressed. Some of the F-factor meas- 
ures showed daily rhythms presumably connected with metabolic 
swings within the day. Cattell reported that measures of efficiency and 
formance studied by P-technique appeared related 
and food intake. Among various “ergic pat- 
he cited “sex, parental protec- 
rest-seeking, appeal, and 


effectiveness in per 
to weather, temperature, l 
terns” showing day-to-day fluctuations, h 
tion, narcissism, fear-anxiety, self-assertion, 


perhaps gregariousness and play.” ; 
iene um specifically concerned with long-term repeated daily 


measurements of affective fluctuation, the work of Nowlis and his 
associates (Green & Nowlis, 1957; Nowlis & Green, 1957; Nowlis & 
Nowlis, 1956) on experimentally induced mood changes is relevant. 
Factor analysis of their Mood Adjective Checklist matrix of correla- 
tions for 475 college students in a series of six experimental sessions 
resulted in the identification of eight oblique mood factors. These were 
identified as “Concentration, Aggression, Pleasantness, Activation-De- 
activation, Egoism, Social Affection, Depression, and Anxiety. Scores 
on these factors varied in a meaningful fashion according to the experi- 
mental conditions. Using much the same instrument on a group of 329 
students in three experimental sessions, Borgata 4961) found fairly 
close replication of six of the factors. ( Pleasantness and “Egoism 
were not clearly separable.) The first factor of Depression or iy 
ness” showed high loadings from such adjectives ie an Are 
trated, lonely, blue, fearful, uncertain, and was signi nn y au 
with a large number of personality inventory scores. T. ese situationa 
mood studies indicate common dimensions in terms of nn 
tary affective states in groups of individuals may be ao ae 

changes measured. Apparently they have not yet been used in ies 
of daily measurements outside the laboratory, although they eventually 
should prove valuable for such studies. 
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The above studies provide clear evidence that there are many 
aspects to “mood.” Some workers have tried to differentiate and meas- 
ure the varieties of mood and study their interrelationships. Others 
have concentrated on one particular aspect, usually elation-depression, 
and have studied its variation over time under relatively “natural,” 
“everyday-life” conditions. Our research attempted to do both. In many 
places we will consider the varieties of mood and affect and their pat- 
terning, both for individuals and for the group as a whole. Generally, 
however, our main concern will be with but one of the many aspects or 
dimensions of mood, that of “elation-depression,” or as we shall refer to 
it for convenience, “hedonic level” or relative “happiness—unhappi- 
ness.” It has long been clear that elation-depression is one of the 
central and most important features of mood; it will be our major 
interest and axis of reference in the data analysis that follows. 


Level and Variability of "Elation-Depression" 
Self-Ratings over Six Weeks 


The daily self-ratings on the elation-depression scale provided 
our measures of “hedonic level” or relative “happiness—unhappiness” 
and its variation. We wanted to know how elated or depressed our sub- 
jects were on the average, and how much they varied in these feelings. 
To discover this we computed the mean of the daily “average” reported 
on this scale and its standard deviation. We were also interested in the 
mean daily range between the “highest” and “lowest” values reported 
on this scale. The data for these measures are presented in Table 4.1. 


MEAN Heponic LEVEL 

In both the Radcliffe and Harvard groups, the over-all mean of 
the daily “average” for the entire group was close to “6. Feeling pretty 
good, ‘O.K; ” Individual scores ranged from one person who averaged 
close to “5. Feeling a little bit low. Just so-so” throughout the period, 
to another who maintained an average slightly higher than “7. Feeling 
very good and cheerful.” The two extreme men—the least and the most 
happy—will be studied in depth in Chapter 6. With but one exception 
for the women, and four for the men, the mean hedonic level was above 
5.5; in other words, the majority of the subjects tended to average 
slightly on the elated side. 

These data were consistent with a substantial body of findings 
regarding avowals of “average level of happiness” (Goldings, 1954; 
Wessman, 1956). Repeatedly it has been found that the majority of 
people in various groups studied as to happiness—unhappiness avow 
themselves as “fairly” or “very happy.” Goldings (1954) postulates cul- 
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TABLE 4.1 * Mean Level and Variability of Hedonic Level 
(Elation-Depression) During the Six-Week 
Observation Periods 


Radcliffe Harvard 
21 Ss 17 Ss 


Mean Level of Daily Average on Elation- 


Depression Scale 


Range across Ss 5.43-7.37 5.05-6.68 


Median value 6.14 6.00 
Over-all mean (for the group of $s) 6.14 5.96 
Standard Deviation of Daily Average on Elation- 
Depression Scale 
Range across Ss m en 84 
Median val 94 d 
dian value ee = 


Over-all mean (for the group of Ss) 
Mean Range between Daily Peak and Trough 
on Elation-Depression Scale 
1.17-4.36 1.02-4.89 


Range across Ss 
Median value eet En 


Based on six weeks of nightly recordings of “highest” (or 
“peak”), “average,” and “lowest” (or “trough”) values experienced 


luring the day on Scale XVI. Elation vs. Depression. 
i he en were computed only for those Ss who responded 


on at least 30 days of the full 42 days of the study. In ehe Radcliffe 
group 25 Ss commenced the study, 21 responded on a east 30 
days, and 14 responded on 40 days or more. Ir the Harvard group 
18 Ss commenced the study, 17 responded on .t least 30 days, and 


16 on 40 days or more. 
tural norms or socially preferred and sanc' onea ranges for both the 
avowal and the expression of happine‘s. W essman (1956) found 
J-curve distributions of avowals of happiness suggesting the operation 
of social norms and conformity, but also felt that explanations other 
than that of social conformity were tenable. A balance of positive affect 
might be maintained by various psychological strategies, such a = 
pression of unpleasant thoughts and affects, denial of apse oo 
Situations, and adjustment of desire and aspiration to the gg 
of the life situation. In any case, it does appear that most peop ein 
their normal life settings report themselves to be ne. y happy: 
Goldings had evidence suggesting that increased clinical rapport may 
increase the avowal of unhappiness. This may account for a, SOmew niet 
larger number of subjects on oF toward the — Ba un m 
vard group than in the Radcliffe group. The validity of these self- 
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avowals was a matter with which we were concerned and will discuss 
when we consider the personality data on happy and unhappy men 
in Chapter 6. For now, we will simply note that the mean level scores 
on elation-depression agreed very highly with prior judgments of rela- 


tive happiness—unhappiness made by our assessment staff after two 
years’ study of the men. 


HeEponic VARIABILITY 


The standard deviation of the daily “average” report on the 
elation-depression scale provided a measure of day-to-day variation in 
average hedonic level. As the data in Table 4.1 indicate, individuals 
varied greatly, Some Stayed practically constant from day to day with 
very little change in their “average” report. Others were markedly 
“up” or “down” on different days. In Chapter 7 we will discuss the 
personality characteristics generally associated with these differences 
in day-to-day variability and will present detailed case studies of the 
moodiest and the most stable men. 

There is another measure of hedonic variability reported in 
Table 4.1, the mean range between the “highest” (or “peak”) value, 
and the “lowest” (or “trough”) value reported each day on the elation- 
depression scale. This “mean daily range” is a measure of within-day 
variation of hedonic level, of the usual spread between the most elated 
and the most depressed points in a single day. Here again there were 
great differences from subject to subject: some generally spanned only 
one scale position in a day, while others often spanned five. Most 
spanned two or three scale positions on the average. 

To ascertain whether the two measures of variability were com- 
parable, whether the subjects whose average hedonic level fluctuated 
a great deal from day to day were also the subjects given to the widest 
ranges of hedonic alteration within single days, the two measures were 
correlated. For the women, the two correlated .34 (not significant), for 
the men, .56 (p < .05, two-tailed test). There appeared to be some 
relationship between the two. As both measures were of interest and 
tapped different, though apparently related, aspects of variability, both 
were used in the data analysis. Our major interest, however, 


was in the 
day-to-day hedonic variability. 


Independence of Hedonic Level and Variability 


Our data did not confirm Flügel’s (1925) inference that those who 
“experience the most extreme degrees of feeling are on the whole less 
happy than those whose feelings are usually less intense.” For the 
women the correlation of the mean “average” hedonic level with its 
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standard deviation was —.17, and with the mean daily range was .36. 
For the men, the correlation of average hedonic level was .03 with its 
standard deviation, and .29 with the mean daily range. None of these 
correlations was statistically significant. 

Although our major interest was in the psychological character- 
istics related to average hedonic level and its variability, we were also 
interested in the levels and variability of “peak” and “trough” daily 
reports. Table 4.2 presents the intercorrelations of means and standard 
deviations of peak, average, and trough daily reports on Elation vs. 
Depression. It also presents the intercorrelations with the mean daily 
range. There are several things to be noted: (1) For both women and 
men, all the standard deviations were highly intercorrelated. That is, 
the same people were generally high or generally low in day-to-day 
variability on all three measures (standard deviation of peak, average, 
and trough). Standing on magnitude of within-day hedonic variability 
(average daily range) appeared closely related to day-to-day variability 
(standard deviations) for the men, but not for the women. (2) The 
standings on the hedonic level scores (the mean daily peaks, averages, 
and troughs) were not as closely related as a group. Standing on peak 
and average hedonic level appeared closely related to each other, but 
the mean trough hedonic level appeared quite independent of the 
peak, though possibly related to the average. (8) Wide variation of 
within-day hedonic variability (mean daily range) was significantly 
related, as would be expected, to having a high mean on peaks, and a 
low mean on troughs; it was not significantly related to standing on 


average hedonic level. 


The apparent independence of the standard deviation and the 


mean level of the daily average on the Elation vs. Depression Scale is of 
particular importance. Later we shall be concerned with discovering 


personality characteristics related to hedonic level and to hedonic vari- 
o find out the characteristics that dis- 


ability. We particularly wish t A En 

eines rea whose average hedonic level is = from those > 
; ‚e] is low (in other words, happy vs. unhappy 

average hèdonie level is low ( cteristics that distinguish 


. he chara 
people). We also desire to find out t : 
en are variable in average hedonic level from those who are 


Sta eople). The absence, at least in our two 
a eae Bad a correlation — Be — 
level and its variability tells us that we should regard t “ np as n e 
pendent and consider them separately. It means that we F expect to 
find these two mood parameters to be related to rather i i ne psy- 
chological characteristics. It also means that among = su i we 
have individuals who are relatively happy and stable, happy ii vari- 
able, unhappy and stable, unhappy and variable, and intermediate. 
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Absence of Regularity and Rhythm 


Very often conceptions of mood fluctuation assume, explicitly or 
implicitly, marked regularity and periodicity (Linder, 1868, p. 222), 
and some investigators report having found such rhythms in long-term 
studies (Hersey, 1932). An analogy sometimes is made to the smooth 
sinusodial wave of physics, which can be fully described in terms of 
its level, amplitude, and frequency. It was our initial expectation that 
plots of the data collected from our subjects might show such character- 
istics over the six-week observation period. The records of the thirty- 
eight subjects (male and female) who provided records for more than 
thirty days did not reveal such clear and regular patterns. Almost with- 
out exception the records were quite irregular from day to day, with 
no apparent over-all periodicity. Subjects differed greatly in their mean 
hedonic level and in their variations away from this level, and could 
be described in terms of their standing on these “parameters”; but it 
must be clear that such characterizations do not imply neat sine wave 
functions. Some of our earlier thinking involved hypotheses regarding 
“frequency” of fluctuation; however, the marked irregularity of the 
individual records made it impossible to arrive at any satisfactory 
operational measurement of frequency of mood oscillation. It is, of 
course, very possible that periodic functions might hane meg a 
Over a longer sequence of observation, but im our sets of six-wee 


records they were not evident. f 
4 plots of her subjects’ moods had 


ohnson (1937) reported that the 5 L h 
more be an M om ihan a W shape—that is, the we u... 
were generally represented bya sharp dip in the graph, nn ne 2 
duration, while the periods of relative platia cona ' “i ge 
periods of time. The records of some of our subjects showed M patterns 


and others showed W patterns, but the majority could not be classified 


In these terms. 


Relation of Menstruation and Hedonic Level 

ed finding no apparent relation- 
al periodicity. Other investigations have 
dek and Rubenstein (1942), for example, 
and irritability more prominent a few 
d. Of the nineteen women in our study 
teen had an “average” hedonic level 
ring the two days prior to menstrua- 
eached their most depressed 


Johnson’s study (1937) report 


Ships of mood with menstru 
found such relationships; Bene 
found feelings of frustration 

days before the menstrual perio 
reporting menstrual periods, four’ 
lower than their general mean dui i 
tion (p < .05), and eight of the nineteen T 
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period of the entire six-week study on these two days. Of the nineteen 
women, eleven also showed an “average” hedonic level lower than their 
mean on the day the menstrual period commenced, Thus, for most of 
the women the onset of menstruation was associated with a distinct 
lowering of hedonic level; but this did not alter the otherwise general 
irregularity of their mood fluctuations in the six-week period. Over a 
longer time span it probably would be a recurrent low in most women’s 
records. 


Correlation and Factor Analysis of Affective Scale Means 


In their nightly self-ratings the subjects reported not only their 
experiences of elation-depression during the day, but also their feelings 
and experiences on a variety of affects. For each subject's three daily 
reports (peak, average, and trough) on the scales, we computed a mean 
score for the six-week observation period. Correlating these mean scores 
across individuals showed how relative standing on one scale compared 
to relative standing on the others for the group as a whole. Thus we 
could see to what other affects relative standing on elation-depression 
was most closely related. Besides ascertaining which affective scales were 
most closely correlated with relative elation—depression, we factor- 
analyzed the whole matrix of intercorrelations of the scale means to 
elucidate the major underlying affective dimensions for the group as 
a whole, and upon which the subjects differed. 

For our two groups of subjects, we will consider (1) the raw cor- 
relations of the entire set of affective scale means with the means of 
the Elation vs. Depression Scale and (2) the results of factor analysis of 
the entire set of affective scale means. 


RADCLIFFE WOMEN 

From the correlations of all the affective scale means with the 
three mean values on the Elation vs. Depression Scale (Appendix 3a), 
one thing emerged quite clearly: if a girl stood high on the mean daily 
average on Elation vs. Depression, she also tended to stand high on the 
mean daily average of most of the rest of the affective scales. Except 
for the average on the Love and Sex Scale, which only correlated .22, 
all the averages on the rest of the scales correlated at .50 or higher with 
the daily average on Elation vs. Depression. Most closely associated 
with a high average hedonic level were high averages on Tranquillity 
vs. Anxiety (.89) and Fullness vs. Emptiness of Life (.88). In general, 
then, in these cross-individual comparisons, relatively high or low self- 
reports on hedonic level were quite likely to be related to similar re- 
ports on most other aspects of affective experience. 
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Factor analysis of the complete matrix of intercorrelations was 
carried out by Thurstone’s complete centroid method. It should be 
noted that although we had extremely small samples of subjects upon 
which to base a factor analysis, each of the scores that went into the 
construction of the original matrix was a mean score based on at least 
thirty self-ratings for each subject. Therefore we think it probable that 
the factor pattern extracted from the matrix should haye meaning. 
Four factors were extracted (Appendix 3b), with extraction stopping 
when the last factor removed less than 10 percent of the common vari- 
ance in the correlation matrix. Only the first two factors, which ac- 
counted for 58 percent and 22 percent of the variance, respectively, will 


be discussed. 


All the scale means excep! ; 
ate Academic Work were loaded positively on the first centroid factor. 


The mean daily average on Elation vs. Depression was loaded .93, with 
no appreciable loadings on the other factors. This factor, with no rota- 
tion, indicated that there was a pervasive and consistent difference be- 
tween girls who stood generally high on the hedonic level scale and 
those who stood generally low. Girls who were high in hedonic level 
tended also to be moderate to high on all the other “positive” feelings 
measured in this study. The feelings whose general levels were most 
closely related to general level of happiness in this sample were, in 
the order of their loadings on Factor I, the daily averages in Full- 
ness vs, Emptiness of Life, Tranquillity vs. Anxiety, Thought Pro- 
cesses, Receptivity towards and Stimulation by the kn and Har- 
mony vs, Anger. The self-rating of Physical Health and the occurrence 
of Menstruation were near zero on this factor, and the Pressure of Im- 
mediate Academic Work was moderately negative. This first factor 
may be considered to represent the main interpersonal ant in 
Mood, that of general level of happiness (relative elation a se 
It accounted for most of the variance in most of the daily average me 
in the whole set of scales, and for a considerable proportion hgh 
Variance in the daily peaks and troughs. The is n ea high 
loadings indicate the other affects generally high in the happy girls: 


life for these girls was generally full and tranquil, their ee pi 
ceeded smoothly, and their relationships were harmonious a gen. 
Conversely the ani loadings indicate that the less happy women ae 
more prone to feel their lives somewhat emp iy en ves as tro 

and worried, their thought processes as slow an 


ponderous, the world 
i i i inharmoni- 
as monotonous and boring, and relationships with others as in! 
Ous, 


; The second factor re i 
interpersonal variance in the affective SC 


t Menstruation and Pressure of Immedi- 


less important, source of 


other, 
ae s. It is probably indic- 


ale mean: 
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ative of a general tendency of the women either to have much or 
rather little spread between the daily peaks or troughs on the scales 
(within-day variability). The mean daily averages, which were highly 
loaded on the first factor, were generally near zero on the second factor; 
while the mean daily troughs were highly loaded at one end, and the 
mean daily peaks were loaded at the other end. This pattern suggests 
that some women who were very high in their daily peaks also tended 
to be very low in their daily troughs; in other words, they were ex- 
treme in their reports of both best and worst moods. The typical pat- 
tern of loadings is illustrated by the Elation vs. Depression Scale, 
where the mean daily peak was loaded —.40 on Factor II, while the 
mean daily average was .17, and the mean daily trough was .67. This 
factor, orthogonal to the first, indicated that within-day variability 
(in this group of subjects or for a fair number of them) was partially 
independent of average mood level. However, as all of the troughs and 
peaks were positively loaded on the first and major factor, it appears 
that a fairly general and pervasive level of average mood was the 
major source of variance in the affective scale means for the Radcliffe 
group. 


HARVARD MEN 

The correlations of the mean values of all the affective scale 
ratings with the mean values on the three Elation vs. Depression ratings 
(Appendix 4a) showed in general the same features as the comparable 
data for the women: if a man stood high on the mean daily average 
on the Elation vs. Depression Scale he also tended to stand high 
on the mean daily average of most of the other affective scales, All the 
averages on the rest of the scales correlated at .40 or higher with the 
daily average on Elation vs. Depression; the sole exception was the 
daily average on Personal Freedom vs. External Constraint, which cor- 
related only .15. The average on Love and Sex, which had a low cor- 
relation for the women (.22), appeared more closely related to aver- 
age hedonic level for the men (.56). Again very closely associated with 
average hedonic level was the average on Fullness vs. Emptiness of Life 
(.90), whereas Tranquillity vs. Anxiety was not quite as highly associ- 
ated (.67). For the Harvard men, besides Fullness vs, Emptiness of Life, 
the averages most closely associated with average hedonic level were 
Receptivity towards and Stimulation by the World (.89), and satisfac- 
tion with Present Work (.85). Generally, we find associations of about 
the same magnitude as in the comparable data for the women. 

The factor analysis of the matrix of intercorrelations of the men’s 
mood scale means (Appendix 4b) closely resembles the pattern found 
for the women. Again there are primarily two main centroid factors 
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(accounting for 54 percent and 24 percent of the variance). The first 
factor appears best accounted for in terms of a generalized over-all 
level of “good mood-bad mood” that tended to hold across subjects 
on most of the scales. Most central in this were the relative feelings on 
Receptivity towards and Stimulation by the World, Thought Processes, 
Self-Confidence vs. Feeling of Inadequacy, Fullness vs. Emptiness of 
Life, Elation vs. Depression, and Energy vs. Fatigue. Clearly most com- 
mon and most central, therefore, for both men and women on this gen- 
eral “high mood-low mood” factor were relative feelings of Elation vs. 
Depression, Fullness vs. Emptiness of Life, Receptivity towards and 
Stimulation by the World, and fluency of Thought Processes. 

The second factor again appears best explained in terms of the 
degree of within-day variability. The mean daily averages generally 
show but slight loadings on the factor, while the peaks are loaded at 
one end and the troughs at the other end of the factor. Personal Free- 
dom vs. External Constraint is the only scale with its daily average at 
all loaded on the factor. It appears that those men who felt most free 
and independent were least likely to have extreme ranges during a day 


on the other scales. 


Factor Analysis of Affective Scale Standard Deviations 
r and unequivocal, the factor analysis 


of the affective scale standard deviations for both the oe ae 
vard groups may be discussed teacher eS rai 
Means, just discussed, naturally had day-to-day pa Be 
Week observation period, which we computed in jn aft ut ie 
Standard deviation. Each individual subject had a etan T d en k 
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The seca eae loadings for the ee 
are presented in Appendices 3c and 4c. Mi ie for 82 percent of 
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Depression clearly serves as an appropriate index of this general trait 
of variability (although some of the others could serve equally well). 

In Chapter 7 we will discuss the personality characteristics of the 
affectively stable and variable men, and attempt to elucidate the psy- 
chological significance of this general trait. 


Recapitulation and Conclusions: General Features of Hedonic 
Level and Variability 


Only a few prior investigations of moods in normal people had 
used repeated measurements and self-reports over extended periods 
(Fliigel, 1925; Hersey, 1932; Johnson, 1937). These studies indicated 
a predominance of pleasurable or elated moods over unpleasurable 
or depressed moods. Fliigel reported that the more variable people ap- 
peared to be less happy. Hersey and Johnson noted varying degrees of 
periodicity or rhythmic tendencies in individual records. The findings 
from our six-week mood studies agreed with this previous work in some 
respects and disagreed in others. 


LEVEL AND VARIABILITY OF ELATION-DEPRESSION SELF-RATINGS OVER SIX 
WEEKS 

In both the Radcliffe and Harvard groups, the over-all mean of 
the daily average on Elation vs. Depression for the entire period was 
close to “6. Feeling pretty good, ʻO. K?” Individual scores ranged 
from “5. Feeling a little bit low. Just so-so” throughout the period, to 
slightly higher than “7. Feeling very good and cheerful.” The great 
majority of subjects averaged slightly on the elated side throughout the 
period. 

These findings were consistent with the previous mood studies 
and with a large body of studies concerned with avowals of “average 
level of happiness,” where the majority of subjects had been found to 
report mood levels on the mildly happy side. The validity of such 
avowals is problematic. However, as we shall indicate later, for the 
Harvard students these self-avowals were consistent with other clinical 
data. 

The standard deviation of the daily average report on Elation vs. 
Depression provided a measure of day-to-day variation in average 
hedonic level. Individuals varied greatly in this regard. Some stayed 
practically constant from day to day; others were markedly “up” or 
“down” on different days. 

Another measure of hedonic variability is the mean range be- 
tween the highest (or peak) value and the lowest (or trough) value = 
ported each day on the Elation vs. Depression Scale. This mean dai y 
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range is a measure of within-day variation—of the customary spread 
between the most elated and the most depressed points in a single da 
Here again there were great differences among subjects: some = 
tomarily spanned only one scale position in a day whereas others often 
spanned five. Most spanned two or three scale positions on the average. 
These measures of day-to-day and within-day variability were 
moderately related, at least for the men. The men whose average 
hedonic level fluctuated a great deal from day to day tended to be the 
men who also showed a great deal of hedonic variation within single 
days. This evidence, plus the regular patterning of correlates of vari- 
ability measures with our other clinical data, led us to conclude that 
variability of hedonic level, both within days and across days, is a gen- 


eral characterological trait. 


VEL AND VARIABILITY 
t Fliigel’s (1925) inference that those who 


“experience the most extreme degrees of feeling are on the whole less 
happy than those whose feelings are usually less intense.” In neither the 
Radcliffe nor the Harvard group were the correlations between hedonic 
level and the measures of its variability significant. 

Among our subjects we had individuals who were relatively 
happy and stable, happy and variable, unhappy and stable, unhappy 
and variable, and intermediate on these aspects. The absence—at least 
in our two groups of subjects—of a significant correlation between 
average hedonic level and its variability indicated that the two are in- 
dependent and can be considered separately, anticipating that they 
should be related to rather different aspe 


INDEPENDENCE OF HEDONIC LE 
Our data did not suppor’ 


cts of personality. 


ABSENCE OF REGULARITY AND RHYTHM 

_ Conceptions of mood fluctuation very ofte. 
larity and periodicity and some investigators report h i t 
rhythms in long-term studies (Hersey; 1932). Careful plotting and in- 
Spection of our subjects’ individual six-week records showed no such 
Patterning, Almost without exception the records were quite irregular 
from day to day, with no periodicity. Possibly periodic functions might 


ave becom i ver a longer time. . 
a mean aan = apparent relationship of Sees T 
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Rubenstein, 1942). In our Radcliffe sample, the two days prior to the 
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ASSOCIATION BETWEEN HEDONIC LEVEL (ELATION-DEPRESSION) AND 
OTHER FEELINGS AND AFFECTS 

To see how the subjects’ relative standing on elation vs. depres- 
sion was related to their relative standing on the other affects, we cor- 
related (across subjects) and factor-analyzed their mean six-week scores 
on the sixteen scales—peak, average, and trough values. The data are 
very complex, and we will offer only a few main conclusions. Most 
important is that if a man stood high (relative to his fellows) on the 
mean daily average on the Elation vs. Depression Scale he tended to 
stand high on the mean daily averages of other affective scales. The 
major factor accounting for most of the variance was a pervasive over- 
all level of “good mood-bad mood” that tended to hold across subjects 
on most of the scales. Thus an individual who was regularly high (or 
low) on elation ys, depression relative to his fellows would tend to be 
similarly high (or low) on several of the other affects. Relative elation- 
depression is a major mood axis on which subjects can be meaningfully 
compared. 

Similar correlation and factor analysis of the affective scale 
Standard deviations also found one major factor. It was clear that vari- 
ability on one of the affective scales was accompanied by relatively the 
Same magnitude of variability on all the rest. Thus it appeared that 
there was a general dimension of variability-stability holding on all 
the affective scales and in terms of which all our subjects could be 
characterized. The standard deviation of the daily average on Elation 
vs. Depression can serve as an appropriate index of this general trait 
of mood variability. 

All these findings led us to some major conclusions. Hedonic level 
and hedonic variability are separable aspects of affective experience, 
Both appear to be important aspects of mood. Over-all hedonic level, 
or relative elation-depression, is indicative of the whole status of one's 
affective life, of the balance of positive and negative feelings. Hedonic 
variability, or general moodiness, is similarly of broad significance, In 
later chapters we will present the personality characteristics associated 
with these two aspects of mood. We will try to answer the questions of 
what makes people happy or unhappy, steady or moody. 


Chapter 5 


INDIVIDUAL PATTERNS OF 
AFFECTIVE COVARIATION 


. Everyday conversation suggests that for some people happiness 
varies with energy or felt accomplishment, for others with self-con- 
fidence and freedom from anxiety, for still others it is associated with 
social or sexual satisfaction. Our subjects’ mood diaries also suggested 
the individuality with which happiness was experienced by different 
people. Chapter 3 discussed the general content and dynamics of the 
depressed and elated states for all our subjects; in this chapter we turn 
to unique individual dynamics and patterns of affective change. We 
will first describe the factor analysis of individual mood records and 
illustrate the meaning of individual factor patterns by comparing 
Selections from the mood diary of a young physicist we will call Spring 
With the factors that describe his mood organization. We will then indi- 
cate some possible answers to the following questions: In general, which 
feclings vary most closely with elation and depression,—what are the 
usual components of a happy °F A depressed mood? Which feelings 
Most frequently fluctuate in partial or complete independence from 
happiness, sometimes changing when happiness remains stable, or re- 


Maining stable when happiness is rising or falling? Are there differ- 
rns of stable and unstable? 


ences between the characteristic mood patte A 
And finally, do the factor patterns of mood change give us any em- 
Pirical basis for a general and objective definition of happy and un- 
happy moods? 

There are at least 
namics can be regarded. Alternati 
individual (a) moods are unitary @ 
disorganized, or (c) they are comp 
fashion. Clinical experience has invalidated t 
but until the advent of high-speed computers t 


fo Offer so many obstacles that it could hardly be a er 
Ject for research. One representative clinician has describe precisety 


t 
he problem with which we are to deal: 


7I 


three ways in which the problem of mood dy- 
vely, it may be assumed that in any 
nd simple, (b) they are complex and 
lex but related in some coherent 
he first two assumptions, 
he third level seemed 
as a sub- 
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The human personality is a complex system functioning simul- 
taneously at numerous levels at the same point in time. Some of its ac- 
tivities are correlated but others may be operative in highly unrelated 
and even contradictory fashion within the psyche. Clinically this cannot 
be denied, but, if one attempts to validate such a system, one must con- 
ceptualize a body of multiple variables that has largely defied any 
global approach along strictly scientific lines. (Novey, 1961, p. 268.) 


Most clinically trained people are apparently not aware of Cat- 
tell’s work on the dynamics of intraindividual change over time (P- 
technique), a method that takes account of the complexity of varia- 
tion by measuring multiple variables and handles the facts of correla- 
tion and conflict by factor analysis, This extensive research has been 
summarized elsewhere (Cattell, 1955, 1957, 1960). The content of the 
various P-technique factors that Cattell and his collaborators have 
found indicates the pervasive influence of mood on change measures: 
various factors described “anxious depression vs. carefreeness,” “sensi- 
tive depression vs. resilient mania,” and “sober depression vs. happy- 
go-lucky denial.” Other factors uncovered individual changes in fatigue, 
energy level, excitement, autonomic activity level, and ability to tap 
resources. But the content of these factors is not as important, for our 
present purposes, as the technique of measurement that Cattell pio- 
neered. 

The Personal Feeling Scales we constructed contained scales for 
anxiety, sensitive withdrawal, energy level, and so on, but sacrificed 
some of Cattell’s behavioral and physiological measurements for a more 
detailed and searching analysis of subjective mood. Following the clini- 
cal experience of Buchenholz (1958), for example, we included scales 
for receptiveness and for feelings about the fullness or emptiness of 
the environment. Existential writing (May et al., 1958), besides con- 
firming the importance of the feeling of fullness or emptiness, sug- 
gested a scale for sense of constraint or freedom. Other scales reflected 
the common student concerns with pressure of academic work and 
ability to think rapidly and clearly. The large number of scales, all 
focused on mood, offered the subject many ways of indicating change 
in his feelings. Until each subject’s factor analysis it remained an open 
question whether these changes were coherent or chaotic. 


Factor Analysis of Individual Records 


The three scores provided by each man (daily peak, daily average, 
and daily trough) for each of sixteen scales, plus the three scales for 

‘cal health, hours of sleep, and pressure of academic work, re- 
ae fifty-one measures each day. The issue of whether a particular 
a Dental together with another, or set of others, was answered 
moo 
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by correlating all of each individual subject's measures over the six- 
week period during which records were kept. The individual 51 x 51 
correlation matrices were then factored by Thurstone’s complete cen- 
troid method. The same procedure was followed on each of the 
smaller matrices provided by the women. 

Six factors for each man, and eight for each woman, were 
routinely extracted. For the matrices provided by the men, the first 
factor was always rotated through average Elation vs. Depression, and 
the other factors were then rotated to an orthogonal approximation 
of simple structure in order to discover how many factors explained 
an appreciable portion of the common variance (arbitrarily defined as 
10 percent or more) and the mood patterns associated with each factor. 
The women’s factor patterns, with fewer scales, generally were less dif- 
ferentiated than those of the men. For all except two women the first 
two centroid factors reflected the major components of happiness with- 
out rotation. 

The men varied considerably in the complexity of their factor 
patterns, as defined by the number of factors that varied independently 
and explained considerable portions of mood change. Four of the men 
produced only one large factor: for these men all feelings, like birds 
in one flock, dropped and soared together, and the small modifications 
introduced by secondary factors could more profitably be considered 
as modifications of the general pattern than as independent sets of 
feelings. The other men produced more than one major axis of change, 
the most complex record providing seven clear and independent fac- 
tors. The number of significant factors provided by the women varied 
from one to four, most providing two or three. The number of factors 
produced by a person is a relatively precise indication of the extent to 
which the feelings that he records all vary together, as an all-or-none 
phenomenon, or move in a relatively differentiated and independent 
fashion. If the number of measuring scales is held constant, as it was 
here in each group, this number can therefore be considered an index 
of affective complexity. Such complexity might be considered to arise 
from conflict, since several of the secondary factors in any individual s 
factor plot are usually bipolar, indicating that when one set of feelings 


moves toward the positive side another set moves toward the negative. 
On the other hand, it might arise from a detached, analytical, isolating 
eness and fine differentiation of the 


approach to moods, with clear awar l ; 
If affective complexity arose from 


characteristics of different feelings- z ; 
conflict we would expect it to be greatest In the most unhappy people, 


while if it arose from distancing and isolation it might be found most 
developed in the most stable subjects. (The major differences between 
happy and unhappy people, and between stable and variable, are more 
fully discussed in the next two chapters.) 
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In each group, the subjects were rank-ordered from those pro- 
ducing the fewest factors to those producing the most, and this rank 
was correlated with the ranks for happiness and stability. The correla- 
tion between number of significant factors and happiness was —.30 for 
men, indicating a slight possible trend for the more affectively complex 
men to be less happy. The correlation between number of significant 
factors and stability was .57 (p < .01), a clear confirmation of the propo- 
sition that the stable men had much more differentiated and complex 
affective variation than the variable men. 

Since the women, provided with fewer scales, produced a smaller 
number of factors, the index of affective complexity used in this group 
was the percentage of the common variance explained by factors other 
than the first (centroid) factor. Affective complexity, so measured, cor- 
related .23 with happiness, and .26 with stability. Neither correlation 
is statistically significant. We will discuss some of the implications of 
the greater complexity of stable men later, along with the other charac- 
teristics that differentiated stable and variable men. The difference will 
also be echoed in the case histories, in which Shield, the most stable 
man, is shown to draw a fine distinction between anger as the scale 
defined it and the impersonal hostility that he sometimes felt, while 
Swallow, the most variable man, not only felt that all of his moods 
were down one day but was convinced that everyone else was depressed 
as well. 


A Case Study in Mood Organization: Spring 


To illustrate the patterns of affective organization revealed by 
factor analysis of the mood records, we will describe the factorial 
structure of one of our subjects’ moods. Spring, a student slightly be- 
low the average in happiness and moderately high in variability, kept 
an extensive diary through his college years, providing descriptions of 
moods that, we believe, corroborate the patterns that were revealed by 
the more systematic factor analysis. He illustrates nicely the complexity 
of one young man’s awareness of his feelings. 


Sometimes I feel that life is zestful, I am young with much before 
me, and the world is good. Sometimes I feel that the world is empty, a 
mockery, a tale told by an idiot, with no purpose, or reason, or end. 
When I feel bad I cannot imagine the arguments that could be advanced 
for feeling good, and when I feel good I cannot imagine why I should 
ever feel any other way. I cannot imagine why I should ever find the 
world depressing. When depressed it seems I have often been so before, 
and when feeling good the whole business of depression appears ridicu- 


lous. (Spring's journal.) 
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Factor analysis of Spring’s mood changes produced three main 
dimensions of change, a fourth fairly clear dimension, and two small 
residual factors (Appendix 5). Each of these will be described separately 
and compared with comments from Spring’s daily mood diary and 
the journal he kept over a longer period. 


FACTOR I. SLOW CHANGES IN DAILY TROUGHS AND AVERAGES 

The main common element in Spring's emotional changes, ac- 
counting for 43 percent of the common variance, encompassed the daily 
lows and averages on most of the scales. The close association of the 
daily averages with the daily lows made it evident that Spring’s general 
level of happiness on any particular day was much more closely related 
to his worst feelings of the day than to his best. The experiences which 
made up the core of Spring's main mood changes, as indicated by the 
highest loadings on Factor I, were feelings of the fullness or emptiness 
of life, open receptivity to the world or turning away from it, sociability 
or withdrawal, self-confidence or self-depreciation, and the sense that 
his thought processes were fluent and valuable or congealed and use- 
less. In his diary Spring described his feelings on “up” days as “happy, 
at ease, eager, confident, optimistic.” His “down” days were marked by 
the opposite set of feelings: 

. tight, nervous, with heart beating hard, worried, ill-at-ease, prone 
to mistakes, afraid of fear, undirected, trying to fool myself . . . lousy, 
small, failing and incompetent . . . slow and inefficient . . . no matter 
what I try it will sooner or later go bad . . . I want to shut out the 
world. When I feel glum I want to be alone. I feel sad, listless, morose, 


sort of what's the use. 
He described a feeling after getting a disappointing letter as: 


A feeling of loss, of sinking, like watching a tire-tube go down 
when the valve is taken out. Your eye is very sensitive to the little 
motions, and the change in area, and the thing seems to contract, pull- 
ing ever inward, endlessly, through octaves and octaves, until you won- 
der can it keep up. But it has hardly changed—it shrinks and shrinks 
and hardly changes. 


In his better moods Spring recorded in his journal romantic descrip- 
tions of a summer evening, a walk on a mountain, and a starry sky, 
descriptions which confirmed the sense of receptivity that he recorded 
as a prime component of happy moods. In depressed moods, on the 
other hand, his life “is so empty it rattles,” his world shrinks, and he 
loses interest in it. f 
ournal agreed closely with the 


It would seem, then, that Spring’s journal | h 
first factor in his recorded moods, both indicating that the experience 


of a happy day was primarily a matter of inner feelings of life’s fullness, 
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receptivity to that fullness, self-confidence, enjoyable thought, and, to 
a lesser extent, inner feelings of tranquillity and energy. It may be 
noticed that Spring’s happy moods were those of an introverted person 
—feelings of sociability and freedom from anger were highly involved, 
but the feelings which more directly involve active relationships with 
others, such as companionship and love, were not as highly represented. 


Factor II. “OUTBREAKS or Joy” 

This factor, accounting for 24 percent of the common variance, 
summarized Spring’s peak experiences. The daily high values on all of 
the scales except that for love and sex were quite highly loaded on the 
factor, the loadings ranging from .52 for peak impulse expression to 
-85 for peak energy. Spring himself described these happy moments with 
the title we have given the factor, outbreaks of joy. 


I think the thing that characterizes these wonderful seizures most 
is the tremendous abounding interest, fascination with the world, my 
mind running from one thing to another provoking thing, suddenly 
magic. . . . I want to read by the volume. I can stare at a wall or a sun- 
set and think and think, my mind on fire. I get very excited about 
mental activity, almost to dance . . . my mind seems to bore through 
any problem, to run out in all directions at once. 


Why did these joyous moods fail to last, and so raise and sustain 
Spring’s feelings throughout the day? One might expect that Spring, 
who clearly had peak experiences, would have more than he showed 
of the other characteristics that Maslow (1954, 1962) has found in self- 
actualizing, happy people. The answer seemed to be that Spring felt 
that these moods were dangerous. 


I have this feeling very, very good state, sunny and light and 
nimble and gay and intoxicatedly joyous, so much so that I sing and smile 
and radiate and just can’t hold it back . . . and then I can go into a 
sensitive, unreal state where stimuli batter at me. If I tried to react to 
them all they would drive me mad. I have had a lot of too wildly 
fluctuating feelings, wildly happy or something, manically happy. 


Although physical health and hours of sleep had negligible load- 
ings on this factor, the extremely high loading of the Energy vs. Fatigue 
Scale suggested a physiological rhythm at its base. These “seizures” and 
“outbreaks” must have consumed a great deal of energy, particularly 
that kind of energy involved in being interested, responsive to stimuli, 
and racing from one thought to the next. Clinicians have long known 
that in pathological manic attacks such periods may last until acute 
physical exhaustion sets in, and the person may then swing into a de- 
pressive retreat, more or less as an animal may go into hibernation, 
in order to recoup emotional forces (Frank, 1954). In Spring the moods 
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were much more transitory, but a similar dynamic and rhythm was 
apparently involved. 


Factor III. THE ALTERNATION OF WORK AND LEISURE 

The first two factors described changes in Spring’s inner dynamics. 
The third was a more common-sense sort of factor, describing the re- 
sponse of a hard-working science student, on a scholarship, to a succes- 
sion of days during which the academic work load was sometimes heavy, 
sometimes lightened by week ends or completed examinations or re- 
ports. Low pressure of academic work was highly, and almost uniquely, 
loaded on this factor, along with feelings of freedom from external 
and internal constraints and controls, and the peaks of love and 


sexual feeling. 

No mood factor produced by a hu 
only a simple mechanical response to € 
some special feelings about work. 


man being, however, describes 
xternal changes. Spring had 


that disturbs me most and 
can settle down and work 
iet when I am in an 


About the most tragic thing in my life, 
is the fact that I 


almost drives me to tears, 
most efficient and qu 


and comprehend and am 

emergency . . . vacations scare me stiff. 
This need for the pressure of an emergency and fear of vacations from 
work was related to ambivalent feelings about freedom. On the one 
hand he felt that the highest goal of education was to make one able 
to face decisions and master them, but on the other “complete freedom 
Would perhaps be fatal.” Thus freedom from work could be welcomed, 
but not enjoyed too much; work could be seen ina context of external 
Constraint, isolation, anxiety, self-restraint, and guilt, but still be a 
Steadying factor in life, preferable in some small ways to the difficulties 


of freedom. l 

Some of Spring's feelings could be explained only by ee 
of factors. His peaks of impulse expression and internal sense of ree- 
dom, for instance, were about equally related to the bursts of joy in 


Fact m work of Factor III. The lower-keyed, 
or II and the freedom T nal moral judgment, companion- 


Slower-movi “ons in perso’ 

ne fluctuations in Pe j 
ship, love A the daily averages and lows of freedom and aniey un 
related to both the happiness of Factor I and the release from duty o; 
Factor III. 


Minor FACTORS i 

: The fourth factor indicated that for Spring, _ ar ne 
in some demanding athletic activities in front of crow a eh 
felt physical health covaried with feelings of social r to reflect 
in isolation from other types of variation. he fifth seer 
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in an ambiguous way, some feelings of opposition between anger and 
self-approval, and the sixth indicated only that no other feelings related 
very much to hours of sleep, its main loading. 

From this presentation of Spring’s particular pattern of mood or- 
ganization, what can be concluded? In one sense, the findings must be 
discouraging, since the mood pattern produced by Spring is so clearly 
an individual matter, with its own characteristic sets of moods pro- 
duced by a particular personality with a history shared by no one else. 
We are clearly a long way from a general model of the emotions, and 
none of the presently available theories could fit the data of even this 
one person's moods, let alone describe all seventeen equally unique 
patterns we found. Most of the theoretical factor models advanced for 
moods have been two-dimensional (Schaefer, 1961) or at most three 
(Plutchik, 1962). Viewed in the light of the empirically derived mood 
organization of particular individuals, such theoretical models seem 
to us to have a quality of overgenerality and unreal abstraction that 
grossly distorts the subtlety and complexity of actual human experi- 
ence. 

The individual quality of a factor pattern of moods need not 
necessarily be seen as an obstacle. Nature comes to us organized in its 
own units, and on the human level these units are complex but usu- 
ally coherent. With the computers presently available the factor 
analysis of a large matrix requires only a few minutes, and given enough 
factor-analytic studies of individuals, it will only be a matter of time 
until the most frequent types of mood and other patterns begin to be 
recognized. Some general patterns of mood organization did appear 
when we contrasted the happy with the unhappy men and the stable 
with the variable. Some feelings seemed, in fact, to be major com- 
ponents of happiness in most of our subjects. 


Mood Patterns in Men 


GENERAL COMPONENTS OF HAPPY AND Unuappy Moons IN MEN 

A particular feeling may vary in one person only with changes 
in happiness, in another partly with changes in happiness and partly 
with changes in other affects, and in a third in more or less complete 
independence from happiness. With the system of rotation used in 
this study, a feeling that was associated only with happiness (Scale 
XVI. Elation vs. Depression) for any individual studied produced a 
loading only on the first factor. Other feelings might vary in relation 
to happiness, but also in relation to one ar more other sets of feelings, 
and so produce mixed sets of factor loadings. Feelings that varied in- 
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dependently from happiness produced loadings only on factors orthog- 
onal to the first. 

Table 5.1 shows the number of Harvard men for whom different 
affects were associated only with changes in happiness, associated 
with happiness but also with othe sets of varying feelings, or varied 
in independence from happiness. 

The inner feeling that life was abundant and satisfying was the 
most frequent and unmixed element in happy periods; its converse, 
the feeling that life was empty and barren, was the feeling most clearly 
involved in unhappiness. This finding is consistent with a considerable 
body of clinical experience with disturbed patients, including alcoholics, 
people with weight problems, and depressives. It also suggests, how- 
ever, that the association between depressed feelings and the sense of 
emptiness, on the one hand, and that between happiness and fullness, 
on the other, is a relatively general and normal phenomenon. 

In only one subject were variations in the sense of fullness inde- 
pendent of changes in elation-depression. For this rather unhappy 
young man, Urvent, the experience of happiness appeared to be pri- 
marily a matter of freedom from anxiety, or relative tranquillity, while 
fullness of life was associated with interpersonal harmony, companion- 
ship, receptiveness to the world, and ability to think, all of these vary- 
ing more or less apart from changes in happiness. 

Most of the feelings we measured were quite highly related to 
changes in happiness, but self-confidence, interpersonal harmony, re- 
ceptiveness, sociability, love, tranquillity, and companionship were 
most frequently mixed feelings, partly related to changes in happiness, 
partly to changes in other sets of feelings. Changes in these scales were 
unrelated to changes in happiness in only about one fifth of the men 
studied. 

The scales that measured several of the most frequently men- 
tioned clinical symptoms of depression—personal moral judgment, 
speed and felt value of thought process, sense of social respect or con- 
tempt, satisfaction in present work, and feeling of freedom from in- 
ternal and external constraints—were related to happiness for most 
of the subjects, but usually in a way that involved other feelings as 
much as, or more than, happiness. Feelings in this set, in fact, were as 
likely to be unrelated to elation and depression as they were to be 
relatively pure components of happy periods. 

Just as every feeling, regardless of how closely associated it might 
be with happiness for most subjects, was unrelated for at least one 
person, so every feeling had a strong and unmixed relationship to hap- 
piness for at least one man. Some of the unusual pure components in 
happiness, in fact, were wonderfully characteristic of their producers. 
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TABLE 5.1 + Number of Men Who Associated Each of the 
Feeling Scales with the Elation-Depression Axis Alone (Pure 
Factor I), with Elation-Depression and Other Feelings (Mixed), 
or with Entirely Independent Axes of Feeling (Orthogonal) 


Feeling Scale (daily average) Pure Fe Mixed Orthogonal 
Fullness vs. Emptiness of Life 8 8 1 
Self-confidence vs. Feeling of Inadequacy 6 10 1 
Harmony vs. Anger 6 9 2 
Receptivity towards and Stimulation by 

the World 5 10 2 
Own Sociability vs. Withdrawal 5 9 3 
Love and Sex 5 9 3 
Tranquillity vs. Anxiety 5 9 8 
Energy vs. Fatigue 5 9 3 
Companionship vs. Being Isolated 4 11 2 
Personal Moral Judgment 4 7 6 
Thought Process 3 10 4 
Personal Freedom vs. External Constraint 3 10 4 
Social Respect vs. Social Contempt 2 13 2 
Present Work 2 11 4 
Impulse Expression vs. Self-Restraint 1 10 6 
Pressure of Immediate Academic Work 0 7 10 
Hours of Sleep? 0 6 7 
Physical Health 0 6 8 


* A factor loading was considered pure only if its loading 
on Factor I was at least .40 and twice the highest loading of the 
scale on any other factor. A scale was considered mixed if it had 
loadings above .25 on the first factor and one or more others, and 
it was considered orthogonal if the loading on Factor I was under 
‚25 and it had a loading of at least .50 on some other factor. 

® Four subjects showed no appreciable communality for the 
scale Hours of Sleep, and three showed none for Physical Health. 
These scales are therefore represented by thirteen and fourteen 
subjects, respectively. 

N = seventeen Harvard students. 


The happiest man, Winn, an almost unbelievably good boy who had 
recently become aware of a certain amount of overcontrol, was the 
only man who experienced changes in impulse expression as identical 
with happiness, while Plinmouth, an enthusiastic honors candidate 
whose diary was filled primarily with reports of work accomplished, 
produced a happiness factor in which productive work was an unmixed 


Joy. 
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In summary, it would appear that the most frequent inner ac- 
companiments of happiness were feelings of the fullness and abundance 
of life, high levels of energy and self-confidence, the sense of tranquil- 
lity, and feelings of receptivity, sociability, love, and companionship 
with others. Self-initiated or social praise or blame, ability to think 
and to enjoy work, and freedom in impulse expression, while more 
easily observed, were somewhat less central components of happiness. 
Felt physical health, hours of sleep, and pressure of academic work were 
related to happy moods, when they were related at all, only in a very 
mixed fashion. More frequently they were related to other feelings in 
ways that were quite specific to the individual person's feelings about 
work, sleep, and his own body. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE Moop PATTERNS OF Happy AND UNHAPPY 
MEN 

It will be recalled that Spring, who was slightly unhappy, seemed 
to be more influenced on any particular day by his lowest mood for the 
day than by his highest, as shown by the close association between his 
daily averages and lows and the independence of his peaks. Maslow’s 
(1962, pp. 67-108) discussion of the relationship between peak experi- 
ences and health suggests that this might be true generally for unhappy 
men, while for happy men this theory would predict that daily averages 
would vary more closely with peaks than with troughs. Comparison 
of the loadings of the peak and trough happiness values on each sub- 
ject’s first factor showed that six of the eight happier men (disregarding 
one man whose daily average was midway between his peak and his 
trough) showed the expected pattern, with peaks loaded more highly 
than troughs, whereas six of the eight unhappy men showed a closer 
association between troughs and averages (p < .05, sign test). The same 
pattern held for most of the scales, and the conclusion that the daily 
average feelings of happy men were more influenced by peaks of feel- 
ing, while unhappy men were more influenced by troughs, seemed to 
be justified. We also found that happier men closely associated their 
daily averages in happiness with peaks of several of the other scales, 
while the unhappy men generally produced much closer associations 
between happiness and the daily lows of other feelings. In some way, 
which we have not yet discovered, the happy men were able to maxi- 
mize and continue the effects of their best experiences, while in the 
unhappy men the effects of peak experiences were minimized. 

The level on which happiness was customarily experienced also 
appeared to have qualitative consequences. There was a strong tend- 
ency, among the happier men, to associate changes in happiness with 
changes in receptivity toward the world and in energy level, par- 
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ticularly peaks in energy. It would seem that when one began on an 
already high level, still higher levels of happiness followed the im- 
plicit formula: “When I feel unusually energetic and interested I am 
unusually happy, when I am unenergetic and disinterested I am un- 
happy.” There was no correspondingly clear pattern for the unhappy 
men, though they showed a slight trend to associate elation-depression 
changes more strongly with sociability—withdrawal and personal moral 
judgment than did the happier men, and it was the daily lows of these 
scales—withdrawal and self-condemnation—that were most closely re- 
lated to the lowest days of their mood fluctuations. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE Moop PATTERNS OF STABLE AND VARIABLE 
MEN 

The main difference between the mood patterns of the stable 
and variable men, the greater differentiation and affective complexity 
of those who were more stable, has already been discussed. Stable men 
were generally less likely to associate any feeling with happiness in a 
pure and unequivocal fashion, while the variable men were likely to 
produce much simpler patterns of mood, with all feelings fluctuating 
together with elation-depression. 

Since for most scales, including happiness, the daily troughs fluc- 
tuated more than the peaks (which in turn fluctuated more than the 
daily averages), we suspected that the more variable men might, like 
the more unhappy men, be somewhat more influenced by daily lows 
than by daily peaks. A tendency in this direction was discovered, but 
it was below the level of statistical significance. 

Qualitative comparison of the feelings most often highly associ- 
ated with changes in happiness in the stable and variable groups did 
indicate some consistent differences. For the variable man variations in 
happiness were most often associated with variations in feelings of the 
fullness of life, speed and value of thought processes, and self-assurance. 
For the stable, happiness was more often associated with feelings of 
energy, tranquillity, love, and interpersonal harmony. It would seem 
that the variable men were likely to experience happiness as joy, full 
and intense but brief, while the differentiated character structures of 
the stable men led them to experience happiness more often as a lively, 
but tranquil and harmonious, state of contentment. On the low side, 
the variable men were likely to experience unhappiness as emptiness, 
inability to think, and loss of self-confidence, while the more stable 
men, in their lower moods, were most likely to feel unenergetic, an- 
xious, unloving, and angry, a syndrome of grumpiness and irritability 
that produced only a mild perturbation in comparison to the troughs 
of emptiness and lethargy into which the variable men could sink. 
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Mood Patterns in Women 


GENERAL COMPONENTS OF HAPPY AND UNHAPPY Moons IN WOMEN 

All but one of the Radcliffe women kept mood records over a long 
enough period to make factor analysis of their individual mood records 
worthwhile, although three of the twenty-four records were based on 
less than thirty days of recordings. But since we did not procure de- 
tailed clinical information about these women, and since the instrument 
used in the Radcliffe study measured changes on only eleven affective 
scales, we made a less detailed individual analysis of these records 
than we made for the men. Therefore the relative simplicity of the 
following account has a technical basis only—it does not mean that we 
really found the women’s moods any simpler than those of the men. 

Table 5.2 shows the number of women for whom different affects 
varied essentially only with happiness, partially with happiness and 
partly with other sets of feelings, or in independence from happiness. 
The records of the men and women are not exactly comparable, for 
the reasons just mentioned, but some apparent similarities and differ- 
ences were suggested by a comparison of Table 5.1 and Table 5.2. Most 
striking was the general similarity: fullness of life was the feeling most 
highly involved in happiness for the men, and this feeling was even 
more strongly involved in happy moods for the women; feelings of 
receptivity and sociability were very much related to happiness in both 
groups, while personally judged physical health and freedom from aca- 
demic work were not; satisfaction in work was usually a mixed feeling 
but an unmixed happiness for some people in both groups; and so on. 
The differences suggested that tranquillity was more often involved in 
happiness among women than it was for men, while love and personal 
moral judgment were less. 

These results suggested that for most of the women a happy day 
was one in which the world felt full of satisfaction, anxiety was at 
a low ebb, and receptiveness, sociability, and harmony with others were 
high. But such days were not at all necessarily days on which love and 
sexual feelings were at flood tide, nor days when the conscience smiled 
on an unblemished record. These results confirm an impression, gained 
from conversations with current college students, that many women in 
mid-century America are matter-of-fact about sex and sin and unlikely 
to be carried up into joy or cast down into depression by their vicissi- 
tudes. The close relationship between happiness and tranquillity may 
also be a general characteristic of young women today, but the aca- 
demic atmosphere and the ambiguous role definition of the Radcliffe 
woman perhaps increase her vulnerability to anxiety, and this close 
association might not be replicated on studies done elsewhere. 
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TABLE 5.2 * Number of Women Who Associated Each of the 
Feeling Scales with Elation-Depression Axis Alone (Pure 
Factor I), with Elation-Depression and Other Feelings 
(Mixed) or with Entirely Independent Axes of Feeling 
(Orthogonal) 


Feeling Scale (daily average) Pure Fe Mixed Orthogonal 
Fullness vs. Emptiness of Life 19 5 0 
Tranquillity vs. Anxiety 14 9 1 
Receptivity towards and Stimulation by 

the World 12 12 0 
Own Sociability vs. Withdrawal 12 12 0 
Harmony vs. Anger 11 13 0 
Energy vs. Fatigue 9 12 3 
Thought Process 5 18 1 
Love and Sex 5 16 3 
Present Work 5 15 4 
Personal Moral Judgment 3 16 5 
Pressure of Immediate Academic Work 0 7 10 
Physical Health 0 9 5 


@ Same criteria as in Table 5.1 
N = Twenty-four Radcliffe students 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE Moop PATTERNS OF HAPPY AND 
UNHAPPY WOMEN 

The most striking difference between the moods of the happy 
and the characteristically unhappy women was the close association, 
in the majority of the happy women, of elation and sociability. Happy 
girls tended also to associate variations in harmony and in energy more 
closely with happiness than did the unhappy girls. 

For most of the happy girls variations in personal moral judg- 
ment had very little relationship to changes in happiness, but for the 
majority of the unhappy girls they were fairly strongly related. For 
both groups the sense of fullness of life was related to happiness, but 
the association was stronger in the unhappy group. 

We have suggested in an earlier publication (Wessman, Ricks, & 
Tyl, 1960) that the happier girls, as compared with those who are un- 
happy, tend to be more sociable and have more nonacademic interests. 
That conclusion, based on Q-sorted self-descriptions, was further sup- 
ported by the interpersonal quality of the axes most closely associated 
with variations in happiness by these girls. A high day, for the happy 
girls, was one on which energy was up, anxiety was low, feelings of soci- 
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ability and interest in others were high, and relationships with others 
were harmonious and free of anger. For the unhappy girls a high day 
appeared to be one on which life was full, worry was minimal, and 
feelings of self-reproach were not too strong. The pattern of mood 
changes did not reflect the preoccupation with academic work that the 
unhappy girls had reported in their Q-sorts, but rather suggested that 
for these girls variations along the elation-depression axis had little 
relationship to any external referent, either of interpersonal relation- 
ships or of achievement. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MOop PATTERNS OF STABLE AND 
VARIABLE WOMEN 

The more stable women, like the stable men, tended to be 
affectively more complex than the variable women, but this difference 
was not statistically significant for the women, as it was for the men. 
Had the women been provided with more scales, it is probable that the 
trend would have been as strong for them as for the men, but for the 
present this must remain uncertain. The variable women also showed 
a slight tendency to associate average mood for the day more closely 
with daily troughs than with daily peaks, as the variable men had. 

For the variable women, as for the variable men, the feeling most 
often associated with changes in elation-depression was the sense of 
the fullness or emptiness of life. The stable women more often associ- 
ated happiness with feelings of sociability, energy, ability to think well 
and rapidly, and interpersonal harmony. The feeling of tranquillity 
was equally important to happiness in both groups. For a third of the 
variable women, and none of the stable, feelings of satisfaction in rela- 
tion to love and sex were highly related to happiness. For several of the 
variable women, and again none of the stable, variations in personal 
moral judgment were closely related to mood fluctuations. 

The variable women, like the variable men, were likely to experi- 
ence happiness primarily as a sense of satisfaction in a full and abun- 
dant world. Whether one traces these feelings back to the joy of the 
Satiated infant at the breast as a model for all later joy, as Buchenholz 
(1958) does, or whether one sees in the close association between full- 
ness and joy only a learned association based on the rhythm of hunger 
and satiation, one is led back to a core of orality and oral concerns at 
the basis of such feelings. 

Stability, on the other hand, seemed to be related to a stronger 
concern for relationships with people in the immediate environment, 
that is, with anger and interpersonal harmony, and with feelings of 
energy and ability to think well and handle situations competently. 
The epigenetic roots of this set of feelings do not involve orality, but 
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the developmentally later concerns of autonomy, initiative, and har- 
monious relatedness. 


Conclusion: The Multiplicity of Moods 


We are now in a position to re-examine the questions with which 
we began this chapter. The first concerned the nature of elated and 
depressed moods, but before the question could be answered we had 
to deal with the complexity with which moods are organized in any 
individual. Having taken those complexities into account through 
correlation and factor analysis of mood changes, we found that a few 
feelings did emerge as fairly consistent components of elation and de- 
pression. For both men and women the most frequent and reliable 
inner element of happiness was the feeling that life was full and abun- 
dant. Other feelings that entered into elated states with considerable 
frequency were high levels of energy and self-confidence, tranquillity, 
and feelings toward others of receptivity, sociability, love, and com- 
panionship. Correspondingly, depressed states were generally made up 
of feelings of emptiness, lethargy, feelings of inadequacy, anxiety, de- 
sire to shut out the world, and social withdrawal. This description 
held quite well for both men and women, the differences between the 
two suggesting only that for women anxiety was a more central com- 
ponent of mood changes than it was for men, while love, sex, and a 
smiling or frowning conscience were less central to the feminine version 
of happiness. 

None of the feelings we measured failed to enter into happiness 
strongly for at least one or two people, but in general there was little 
relationship between mood and hours of sleep, pressure of work, or the 
feeling of being physically healthy or unhealthy. 

Cutting through and complicating any general description of 
elation and depression were two basic dimensions differentiating both 
the men and the women. People who began on a high plane experi- 
enced happiness differently from those who began on a lower general 
level, and those who fluctuated a great deal experienced peaks and 
troughs differently from those whose moods were more steady. 

The most interesting difference between the mood patterns of 
the happy and the unhappy was the strong tendency among the happy 
men to associate their mood for the whole day more closely with their 
best feeling for the day than with their worst. The close association, 
in happy men, between feelings of extraordinary happiness and feelings 
of high energy and interest suggests that the happy men were able, 
through that energy and interest, to bring about situational or per- 
sonal changes which maintained energy and interest and so sustained 
happiness. In the more unhappy men changes in peak feelings were 
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more likely to be transient and, like Spring’s “outbreaks of joy,” to be 
somehow disconnected from the main rhythms of everyday life. 

Both the happy men and the happy women, in contrast to the un- 
happy people in both groups, associated their best days with zestful 
interest, high energy, and relatedness to others. The unhappy, on the 
other hand, were more prone to associate variations in mood with in- 
ternal variables of self-praise or self-condemnation. Implicit in this dif- 
ference is one we will demonstrate more directly in the next chapter, 
the greater interpersonal involvement and competence of generally 
happy people. 

Although there were some differences, the variable men and 
women seemed much alike, both experiencing happiness primarily as 
a sense of satisfaction with a full and abundant world. The stable men 
and women showed less similarity, but in general both groups tended 
to associate variations in happiness primarily with changes in har- 
mony, tranquillity, and energy level. Unlike the contrasts between the 
happy and the unhappy, which may, particularly when one reads the 
individual case reports, evoke a feeling of fate’s unfairness and a search 
for some hidden unhappiness in the happy people, the difference be- 
tween the stable and the variable was a clear case of compensation. 
The variable people experienced both peaks of joy and troughs of 
empty lethargy, while the more stable people seldom rose above con- 
tentment, but also seldom fell below. Their aflective differentiation and 
intellectualization put emotion under the control of thought, but at a 
cost in joy the variable men and women were not forced to pay. 

A beginning definition of happy and unhappy moods, then, must 
take into account the differences between “happiness” in stable and 
variable, happy and unhappy, and to a lesser extent, between male and 
female versions of emotional ups and downs. We would propose four 
general syndromes of feeling that fairly accurately express the highest 
moods in the four types of people we have discussed. 


ZEST 
An intense, energetic, open, and receptive interest in a world that 
is felt to be full and abundant seems to be the way in which peaks 
of elation are most generally felt by the happy men and women. 
The term “zest” is used because it suggests active engagement with 
a world felt to be satisfying. 


RELIEF 
This fecling, felt in their best moods by the unhappy men and 
women, is a compound of a quiet conscience, mild sociability, 
minimal worry, and, for several of the unhappy women, a feeling 
that life is fairly full. The feeling could also be called peace, but it 
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Joy 
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is the peace Arnold described in “Dover Beach”—an uncertain 
temporary lull in a life of struggles. 


This is an intense inner feeling of satisfaction in a full and abundant 
world, differing from zest in its lack of active engagement with the 
world and its greater involvement with inner feelings of fluency 
and brilliance of thought, freedom from care, and self-assurance. 
These feelings—the peaks of elation felt by the variable subjects— 
have a quality that suggests the psychiatric concept of hypomania, 
but we would like to stress their genuineness, and to dissociate 
ourselves from the panpathological viewpoint that joy is only 
depression in disguise, and so something to be explained away. The 
joy felt by the variable people appeared to be just as real as their 
troughs of emptiness and lethargy. The reader who is inclined to 
deny the reality of such feelings might well consider his own mood 
patterns. Perhaps he is a happy and relatively stable person who 
often feels zestful engagement, but is denied by his stability the 
“wonderful seizures” (Spring’s term) of joy felt by more variable 
people. Or perhaps, like Freud in his older years, he is struggling 
with pain and other burdens, and so senses in his best periods only 
the mild pleasures of temporary peace. If so, his own introspection 
will mislead him, and he will deny the reality of other people’s joy. 
Spring’s mood descriptions, the peak moods of Swallow, which 
will be described later, and the descriptions of peak experiences 
quoted by Maslow (1962) all counsel the futility of a skeptical or 
emotionally myopic rejection of the existence of joy. 


CONTENTMENT 


Mild upwelling of energy, feelings of harmony with others, tran- 
quillity, and, in the men, feelings of love and sexual tenderness— 
these were the best states achieved by the stable men and women, 


who were, however, compensated for the weakness of their joys by 
the mildness of their worst depressions. 


The contrasts between these different ways of experiencing the 


best and worst feelings that people in the respective groups can experi- 
ence may be regarded as a model of typical mood syndromes as related 
to hedonic level and variability. We noted earlier that most general 
models for mood change were oversimplified, and this model is no 
exception. But we believe that it better fits the empirical data than 


any of those yet advanced. The most com 


prehensive studies of change 


over time—those of Cattell (1957)—suggest similar patterns, though 
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they are based on all subjects without regard to level and variability 
differences. The changes Cattell calls surgency and desurgency, as well 
as those which he calls excitement, resemble the fluctuations from joy 
to depression of the more variable subjects, both his factors and ours 
indicating in the upswings of mood a certain happy-go-lucky, hysteroid 
indifference to the environment, likely to pass over into a somewhat 
manic excitability, and in the downswings a sober, seclusive, guilty 
quality of experience. The resilient, euphoric feelings of the happy 
subjects, and the zest and enjoyment they showed in meeting their 
environment, suggest that the higher position of these subjects on 
Cattell's Factor H, an “immunity to threat” factor which we will dis- 
cuss in the next chapter, was intensified in their highest moods, while 
the depths of the lowest moods of the unhappy men also indicated 
something of this factor, a lack of resilience, and a desire to escape from 
the threats of the world and of their consciences. There is a certain 
unity throughout the range covered by this factor. Both happy and 
unhappy men moved toward engagement with the world in their better 
moods, and both tended to withdraw and recoup forces in low periods, 
the difference in the content of their moods being contributed largely 
by the level on which these fluctuations occurred. The happy men 
moved at times from strong, long-continued engagement with the 
world into temporary disengagement; the unhappy tended to move, at 
times, from strong, long-continued disengagement into temporary, 
cautious, uncertain sociability. These contrasts are well exemplified by 
the differences between the Rorschach responses of two men we will 
consider shortly. Cage, the most unhappy man, pictured in his most 
elaborate responses an organism whose tender filaments (its only means 
of reaching out) “wouldn’t survive in a nonsupportive medium.” Winn, 
on the other hand, produced an “oral optimist” Rorschach in which 
card after card was full of things good enough to eat. 

We believe these new methods for investigating the organization of 
moods and affects have great potential in personality research. They 
helped us refine and deepen our thinking about the personal nature of 
mood dynamics and led us to discover previously unsuspected relations. 
We hope that this presentation and the cases that follow will persuade 
other psychologists of the rewards that come with detailed and systematic 
study of individual affective organization. 


Chapter 6 


PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE HAPPY AND UNHAPPY MEN 
E ee 


Over the centuries the nature and sources of happiness have re- 
mained perennial topics of human speculation. Common men and 
wise alike have regarded it as a pressing concern and ventured their 
opinions. Examination of various accounts of happiness in the history 
of Western thought indicates how thoroughly they reflect both the 
contemporary knowledge and philosophical formulations concerning 
human nature (Jones, 1953; Wessman, 1956). Ours is an age in which, 
for good or ill, what once had been primarily realms of philosopher 
and theologian have also been claimed as appropriate domains by the 
empirical investigator—so with happiness. 

What has been observed, and what more may be discovered con- 
cerning the nature of happiness, or more particularly the characteristics 
of happy and unhappy people, by the techniques of modern clinical 
and psychological investigation? In this chapter we shall first review 
some of the clinical studies of the Personality characteristics associated 
with pathological depression. Then we shall consider prior studies of 
happiness—unhappiness in normal subjects, Following this review, the 
personality characteristics associated with happiness-unhappiness in 
our subjects will be presented. Most of the findings concern the college 
men, for whom we had far more data; but when possible we will 
present the comparable material for the college women. After we have 
presented the considerable evidence in our data indicating a consistent 
pattern of personality traits and characteristics related to happiness 
and unhappiness, we shall present the individual case material and 
life histories of our unhappiest and our happiest men. 


Clinical Studies of Personality Characteristics Associated 
with Pathological Depression 


. en Ja ; in mood 
Earlier, when considering the intraindividual changes in 1 


à amics of de- 
swings, we reviewed the symptomatology and ania Bee 
pression revealed by clinical case studies. We return Se patients. 
to consider the personality characteristics typical of depre 
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The aim is to clarify the characteristics associated with severe neurotic 
and psychotic depressions so that we may later judge whether similar 
characteristics and dynamics typify our unhappy college men. This 
clinical and psychiatric literature is large and here can but be sum- 
marized in broadest outlines. It comprises numerous penetrating origi- 
nal investigations (Abraham, 1911, 1924; Mabel B. Cohen et al., 1954; 
Freud, 1917; Gerö, 1936; Gibson, 1958; Hamilton & Mann, 1954; Mel- 
anie Klein, 1935, 1940; and Rado, 1928, to name but a few) and a 
number of excellent over-all summaries and formulations (Arieti, 1959; 
Bellak, 1952; Fenichel, 1945; Rosenfeld, 1959). 

The early psychoanalysts pioneered in advancing psychiatric un- 
derstanding beyond the nosological frontier where it so long had re- 
mained into the wild and fertile territory of unconscious dynamics. 
Abraham was the first to apply psychoanalysis in the treatment of 
melancholia. He reported that the melancholic’s despair about life 
resulted from the renunciation of sexual goals. In all of his first six 
cases of psychotic depression, Abraham discovered: “the disease pro- 
ceeded from an attitude of hate which was paralyzing the patients’ 
capacity to love.” (Abraham, 1911, p. 143.) Initially Abraham proposed 
that there was regression to a pregenital anal-sadistic phase of ambiv- 
alent object-relationships. Subsequently, with deeper insight into the 
structure of depressive psychosis, he concluded that in these patients 
the libido had regressed to amore primitive state of development, the 
oral or cannibalistic stage. He suggested that some of the self-accusa- 
tions of the melancholics related to guilt concerning their cannibalistic 
impulses. 

In 1917 Freud compared melancholia with normal mourning. 
Both result from loss. The loss of a love object elicits the labor of 
mourning, a struggle between libido attachment and detachment. In 
normal mourning this struggle of ambivalence under pressure of con- 
frontation with reality leads to a gradual rechannelization of the libido 
towards new objects. In the case of melancholia, the loss, which may 
take the form of separation, disappointment, or frustration, remains 
unconscious. The reorientation demanded by reality elicits strong re- 
sistances as the narcissistic character of the disturbed relationship does 
not permit detachment. Rather there is an intensified unconscious 
identification with the frustrating lost love object that is in fantasy 
orally incorporated. The struggle of ambivalence becomes an intra- 
psychic conflict. The exaggerated self-accusations are reproaches against 
the internalized object of love and hate. This self-torture is a form of 
revenge, and simultaneously an attempt at reconciliation with the in- 
ternalized partner through suffering and atonement. This debilitating 
internal conflict produces the attendant symptoms of loss of self- 
esteem, intense self-hatred, lassitude, guilt, and feelings of emptiness. 
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Abraham in 1924 postulated the factors prerequisite for depres- 
sive illness: overaccentuation of oral eroticism and fixation at the oral 
level; strong ambivalence predisposing to the loss of the love object; 
severe injury to infantile narcissism brought about by disappointments 
in love before the Oedipal conflicts were resolved; and, finally, repeti- 
tion of the primary disappointment in later life. In this later formula- 
tion Abraham located the fixation to which the depressive periodically 
regressed as being at the end of the second biting oral phase and at the 
beginning of the first expelling anal phase: a regression that would ac- 
count for the characterological features of impatience, envy, egocentric- 
ity, and intense ambivalence. The capacity to love is paralyzed by 
hatred, with the sense of being unloved and unloving leading to in- 
tense feelings of impoverishment. Abraham regarded the indecision of 
ambivalence as similar to the doubts of the compulsive neurotic, and 
held that in the free interval between attacks the manic depressive is 
an obsessional neurotic. 

Sandor Rado (1927) made important contributions to the theory 
of identification and the development of the depressive superego. Mel- 
ancholic patients are excessively dependent on other people for main- 
taining their self-esteem, which is shattered by trivial offenses and dis- 
appointments. They fasten their devouring sadism on their love objects. 
The loss of the object of their tormenting love they feel to be the 
greatest injustice in the world. Rado relates the melancholic’s conflict 
to the hungry infant's paroxysm of rage from which all the later forms 
of guilt are held to develop—"melancholia is a despairing cry for love.” 
The patient punishes himself in order to prevent parental punishment. 
The patient attempts to repeat the sequence—guilt, atonement, for- 
giveness—which according to Rado is connected with a previous se- 
quence occurring in the infant—wakening rage, hunger, appearance of 
the mother’s breast, and ensuing satisfaction. The excitement of being 
nursed by the mother is compared to a sexual orgastic experience, and 
mania is compared to an oral fusion, an equivalent of the breast situ- 
ation. Rado elaborated the theory of identification by pointing out 
that Freud's and Abraham's theories imply an incorporation of the lost 
and frustrating object both in the tormented ego and in the punishing 
superego. This double incorporation, Rado postulated, corresponds to 
an ambivalent splitting into a good gratifying object and a bad frustrat- 
ing object. In infancy, when the synthetic function of the ego is weak, 
the good parent by whom the child wants to be loved is incorporated 
in the superego, endowed with the privilege of punishing the bad 
parent who is incorporated into the ego. In suicide the bad object in 
the ego is punished to the degree of total destruction. The goal of the 
melancholic self-torture and castigation is expiation and reconciliation 
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to restore the self-regard that has been annihilated by the loss of love. 
In this attempt to clarify the early infantile situation from which the 
later depressive conflict develops, Rado clearly indicated the impor- 
tance of the splitting of the maternal figure into a good and a bad 
mother, and the central role of the torments of hunger as a primal 
mechanism of self-punishment. 

As our primary concern is with the particular distinguishing per- 
sonality characteristics of depressives we shall not consider some of the 
interesting recent psychoanalytic papers on features of the depressive 
process, which are complex hypothetical formulations of intrapsychic 
dynamics, particularly with respect to infantile processes of identifica- 
tion and superego development. Although they raise and develop many 
important issues that must be resolved before the manic-depressive 
processes can be regarded as fully understood, they are not particularly 
germane to the consideration of the data we shall be analyzing. There 
are, however, a number of excellent recent clinical studies on the char- 
acter structure and interpersonal relations of depressives that are ex- 
tremely relevant to our concerns. 

Hamilton and Mann (1954) analyzed the case histories of 319 male 
and female patients admitted over a thirty-year period to a mental 
hospital, almost all of whom had a diagnosis of involutional psychosis 
(melancholia). It was found that generally the patients had enjoyed 
relatively good health in childhood and had been notably neat, con- 
scientious, and helpful to their mothers. Close attachment to, and 
identification with, female figures in the home was noted in about two 
thirds of the cases. Their mothers were usually dominant, while their 
fathers had tended to be subordinate figures in the home, though often 
outstandingly successful in business. This appeared to be an important 
factor for the development of inhibition in sexual expression typical 
among the male patients in adulthood. Consideration of the prepsy- 
chotic personality and life history revealed “a significant tendency to 
take life very seriously, to follow rigid patterns of behavior, to display 
a lack of imagination and . . . humor.” Few of the patients were soci- 
able. Their low spontaneity, together with rigid adherence to a pattern 
of careful, intellectual control, resulted in a notable lack of personal 
charm. However, about two thirds of the patients commanded much 
respect from family and community because of their thoroughness, 
conscientiousness, meticulous devotion to duty, and above-average level 
of productiveness. Relations with other people were carefully kept on 
an impersonal, businesslike level, while, in contrast, possessions were 
invested with much emotional meaning. As a group they were more 
gifted intellectually than other groups in the hospital, although their 
ineptitude and naiveté in personal relationships sometimes gave an 
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opposite impression. Personality traits most frequently mentioned for 
both men and women were: conscientiousness, meticulousness, narrow 
interests, and adherence to a rigid routine. In addition, reticence, prud- 
ishness, stubbornness, oversensitiveness, and penuriousness were com- 
mon. An obsessive drive toward perfectionism was prominent. Hamil- 
ton and Mann felt the relationship of perfectionism to a defense against 
sexuality was supported by study of the sexual adjustment of these 
patients. Although most were married and appeared to have normally 
strong sexual drives, they were markedly inhibited in sexual expres- 
sion. They tended to choose mates who did not have strongly mani- 
fested sexual drives. The women patients were generally overly passive 
in sexual relations, which were often considered an unpleasant and 
disgusting duty. They had little erotic interest in their husbands. Con- 
flict over strong and unrealized passive needs was prominent in the 
prepsychotic personalities of these patients and these needs broke 
through in the early part of the illness. The most common precipitating 
causes of psychosis were financial insecurity, sickness and death in the 
family, and emancipation of children. These stresses alone or in combi- 
nation were present as the most important precipitating factors in over 
three fourths of the group. Physical illness of the patient or his family 
was of distinct importance in about three fifths of the cases. Among 
the men, concern over retirement, loss or change of position, or con- 
flicts concerning changes of working conditions were frequent back- 
grounds for the psychosis. Delusions of sin and poverty, obsession with 
death, and an anxious and delusional fixation on the gastrointestinal 
tract accompanied by agitation and depression constituted the common 
symptoms. With electroshock treatments and intensive psychotherapy 
50 percent recovered and another 28 percent were much improved and 


functioning in the community. In conclusion, Hamilton and Mann 
generalized: 


1. These patients have strong, unrecognized, passive dependent 
needs, created in good part by their lack of identification with strong 
masculine paternal figures. 


2. They compensate for these needs in a ri 


gid life pattern, find- 
ing security in complete dev 


otion to work and duty, treading gingerly 
through life, partaking of as little emotional experience as possible lest 
they waken instinctual drives which they cannot manage. By so doing 
they miss the joys and rewards attainable to balance the vicissitudes in- 
variably met in living. 

3. They are especiall 
life patterns in the involu 
known to wane. 


y vulnerable to any change in their rigid 
tional period, when adaptation capacity is 


4. These patients respond best to early hospitalization 


when 
symptoms may appear to be largely of a hypochondriachal 


nature. 
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Careful psychiatric examination will reveal, in this stage, symptoms of 
depression with suicide preoccupation, self-depreciation and guilt, 
somatic preoccupation, particularly with the gastro-intestinal tract, and 
concerns over poverty and waning powers which are typical of a de- 
veloping psychosis. Early treatment can be expected to achieve good 
results in over 90 per cent of the patients . . . (p. 209.) 


A group of psychiatrists, including Frieda Fromm-Reichmann, 
carried out an intensive study of twelve manic-depressive patients 
treated by psychoanalytic psychotherapy for periods ranging from one 
to five years. Their aim was to reformulate and clarify the character 
structure and dynamics of these patients in terms of their patterns of 
interpersonal relationships, in order to improve therapeutic effective- 
ness. Their report (Mabel B. Cohen et al., 1954) summarized: (1) the 
patterns of interaction between parents and child and between family 
and community; (2) the ways in which these patterns influenced the 
character structure of the child and affected his experiencing of other 
people in his subsequent life; and (3) the ways in which these patterns 
were repeated in therapy and could be altered by the processes of 
therapy. The families of manic-depressive patients were found to have 
been set apart in some way from their community (minority group 
membership, social marginality, financial reverses, and so forth). The 
families had attempted to counteract this situation in two major ways. 
First, they had placed a high premium on conforming to the standards 
of the community. Second, they had made a prodigious effort to raise 
the economic level of the family. Children in these families were used 
as instruments for achieving prestige. Considerable attention and in- 
terest might be focused on the child, but mainly in terms of his role 
as the carrier of prestige for the family. The need for winning prestige 
was frequently inculcated by the mother, who in most cases was looked 
upon as strong and reliable. She commonly blamed the father for the 
family’s ill-fortune. The child usually thought of the mother as the 
moral authority in the family, and his attitude toward her was cold 
and unloving, but fearful and desirous of approval. By contrast, the 
fathers were thought of as weak but lovable. They were thought of as 
failures because of their inability to achieve the degree of success they 
should have achieved. The attitude of the mother toward the father 
served as a dramatic example of what might happen to the child should 
he fail to achieve the high goal set by the mother. It appeared that the 
mothers of manic-depressive patients experienced the utter dependency 
of the infant as pleasurable, but that the growing independence and 
rebelliousness of the early stage of childhood were threatening to her. 
Thus, the loving, tender mother abruptly changed into a harsh and 
punishing figure at about the end of the first year. This led to a diffi- 
culty in integrating the good and the bad mother that remained with 
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the manic-depressive for life unless interrupted by treatment or life 
experience. Thus, for these patients, there was a tendency to regard 
an important authority as the source of all good things provided he 
was pleased, but as a tyrannical, punishing figure if not pleased. 

The manic-depressive patient was frequently the best-endowed 
member of the family and often occupied a special position as a result 
of his own strivings or because favored by circumstances (such as being 
the eldest child or an only son). This led him to guard his special 
position jealously and subjected him to the envy of other siblings and 
the parents. By and large neither patients nor parents were aware of 
this envy, and there was energetic counteraction of such feelings; fre- 
quently the patient would attempt to deny his full capabilities by 
underselling himself or being oversolicitous of the welfare of other 
family members. His accomplishments were not recognized in their 
own right, but only in terms of their value to the family. A lack of 
close interpersonal relatedness often left the patient quite isolated and 
lonely, although such feelings were often not in awareness because 
of family emphasis on the feeling that the members “belong together.” 
In adulthood, the patients were found to have one or a few extremely 
dependent relationships. Demands were made for love, but the concept 
of reciprocity was missing. Failure to recognize the demands of the 
other caused unconscious guilt, which the manic-depressive dealt with 
by devaluing and underselling himself. This failure to use his full 
potentialities served to counteract the old unconscious fears of envy and 
competition but paralyzed creative abilities. The inner feeling was one 
of emptiness and need, with the principal anxiety being fear of aban- 
donment. His life and welfare depended upon the other's goodness, as 
he saw it; and he was unable to recognize that the same person might 
be accepting today, rejecting tomorrow, and then accepting again on 
the following day. Neither could he recognize that certain aspects of 
his behavior might be acceptable while others were not; instead he 
regarded relationships as all-or-none propositions. 

The depressive attack was precipitated by a loss; in those cases 
where the loss was not readily apparent, it still was found to have 
occurred in the patient’s appraisal of the situation, The patient would 
attempt to recapture his dependency relationship by employing depres- 
sive techniques, such as whining or complaining, which alienated the 
other person, who became less gratifying. The patient redoubled his 
effort and received less. Finally he lost hope and entered into the 
psychotic state where the pattern of emptiness was repeated over and 
over again in the absence of any specific object. 

A follow-up study by Robert W. Gibson 


c (1958) tested the hy- 
potheses of the previous investigation concerni 


ng the family back- 
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ground and early life history of the manic-depressive patient. The 
hospital records and case materials of twenty-seven manic-depressive 
and seventeen schizophrenic patients were evaluated and compared. 
Although some of the hypotheses were not confirmed, Gibson reported: 


The present study supports certain of the concepts of the origi- 
nal study—namely, that the manic-depressive patient can be dis- 
tinguished from the schizophrenic patient in that he more commonly, 
although not always, fits the following pattern: He comes from a family 
in which there has been special concern about social approval. As a con- 
sequence, there has been a marked striving for social prestige, with the 
patient having borne the brunt of these strivings. This provides a back- 
ground in which there has been intense envy and competitiveness. The 
patient has commonly been the object of this envy and in later life, pre- 
sumably to counteract this envy, has developed a pattern of underselling 
himself to hide the full extent of his qualifications. (P. 90.) 


One of our major concerns will be to discover to what degree the 
character structure and personality dynamics revealed by these clinical 
studies of seriously depressed patients is or is not reflected in the char- 
acteristics associated with unhappiness in our college men. Before we 
turn to our data, however, we shall consider the findings of previous 
studies on happiness-unhappiness in normal subjects. 


Prior Studies of Happiness—Unhappiness in Normals 


There have been a few empirical investigations dealing explicitly 
with the degree of happiness-unhappiness in normal subjects, and re- 
lating it to personality characteristics. The more informative of these 
studies of normals will be summarized. 

Goodwin Watson (1930), in a questionnaire study of 388 adult 
students of education, used a composite happiness score based on self- 
ratings (with no independent criteria of its validity) that was run 
against the responses to other questions concerning a large number of 
individual items that might be expected to have some relationship to 
happiness or unhappiness. A great number of positive and negative 
findings were reported. Some of the major findings as Watson sum- 
marized them—purposely in a dogmatic and universal fashion—were: 


- Intelligence has no relation to happiness. 

- Failure in love is a major cause of unhappiness. 

- Enjoyment of, and success in, work is a major factor in happiness. 

- Good health in childhood is the major foundation of happiness. 

. Success in dealing with people is fundamental to happiness. f 

. Graduate students of education are, on the whole, fairly well satisfied 
with life. 


oOnkom. 
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12. The unhappy believe they give an impression of greater happiness 
than they feel. 

28. The married are happier than the unmarried. 

33. The essentials of happiness for most people are among the stable 
elements of life (friends, work, nature) and not among the stimulants 
(alcohol, clubs, churches, dancing, cards, automobiles, or arts). 

36. Fears, sensitiveness, shyness, are rightly regarded as major factors in 
unhappiness. 

37. Happiness is‘associated with serious, deliberative, responsible, earnest, 
hard-working living, rather than with impulsive, light, amusing, 
dilettantism. 


38. The proportion of error in these statements is uncertain but con- 
siderable. (Pp. 108-109.) 


A study of 195 male and female college students by G. W. Hart- 
mann (1934) used self-ratings and ratings of the subjects’ happiness by 
four of his friends to obtain a composite happiness score, which was 
correlated with the subjects’ scores on the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values, the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, an intelligence test, and 
a prejudice scale. In this group, too, most subjects considered them- 
selves happier than the average. There was a correlation of +.70 be- 
tween self-ratings on happiness taken a month apart. There was a 
fairly high agreement among friends’ ratings of the subjects’ happiness 
(+.68). However, there was a rather low correlation between the self- 
rating and the mean of the associates’ estimates of happiness. Hartmann 
therefore felt “a wide disparity can exist between attributed and experi- 
enced felicity.” Except for a slight indication that the unhappy were 
more inclined toward neuroticism, the findings were negative-showing 
little or no correlation between happiness and the tests of values, in- 
telligence, prejudice, and the personality inventory. 

P. M. Symonds (1937) analyzed questionnaires from 1651 high 
school, college, and graduate students in which “problems” and “inter- 
ests” were ranked in fifteen life areas and a self-rating was made of 
general happiness. As in previous studies, the majority of self-ratings 


were on the happy side of the scale. On the basis of his dat 


a Symonds 
came to the following conclusions: 


Happy and unhappy are remarkably 
interests. The unhappy do not have partic’ 
satisfactory adjustment to their problems. 

The happy are more concerned wi 
the unhappy 
to others. 

In adolescence with regard to sex, the happy are more interested 
in making themselves attractive for successful social relations: 
happy are more directly concerned with Sex. 


alike in their problems and 
ular problems but make less 


th affairs outside themselves— 
are more concerned with themselves and their relation 


the un- 
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The happy tend to find philosophy of life (ideals, ambitions, re- 
ligion) more of an interest and less of a personal problem than the 
unhappy. (P. 294.) 

A study of twenty undergraduates, carried out by H. J. Goldings 
(1954) as part of a program of personality research at the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic under H. A. Murray's direction, showed that most 
of the men rated their own happiness as higher than the average stu- 
dent. Regardless of where ratings of their own happiness lay, there 
was a marked tendency for subjects’ estimates of their own behavioral 
manifestations of happiness (in other words, where they thought their 
friends would rate them) to converge toward a narrower range on the 
happiness-unhappiness continuum. Goldings suggested that this re- 
stricted range of a moderate degree of happiness might be regarded as 
the zone of the culturally sanctioned expression of happiness—‘the 
behavioral norm of happiness.” There were found to be highly signifi- 
cant positive correlations between judges (experienced psychologists 
who knew the subjects well) on their independent rank-ordering of the 
subjects according to happiness. Agreement among judges was greatest 
concerning which subjects were most unhappy, but there was disagree- 
ment as to which subjects were most happy. In general, there was 
fairly close agreement between the subjects’ avowals of happiness and 
the rankings assigned by the clinical judges. A significant correlation 
was found between neuroticism (Psychosomatic Experience Inventory 
scores) and avowed unhappiness. No significant differences were found 
between the happy and unhappy subjects in the relative importance 
they attributed to various areas of life in contributing to their general 
happiness. 

Each subject’s score for avowed happiness (self-rating) and ascribed 
happiness (indicated by the ratings he assigned to thirty “ambiguous” 
photographs of strangers) were plotted against each other as standard 
scores. The correlation was —.17, which caused Goldings to reject his 
original hypothesis of general supplementary projection of happiness 
(that those who are themselves happy would tend to view others as 
happy, and that those who are themselves unhappy would tend to view 
others as unhappy). On inspection of the data he felt that at the ex- 
tremes of happiness and unhappiness, contrast projection occurs: those 
who vow extreme unhappiness tend to attribute happiness to others. 
For the remaining subjects (fourteen of twenty) the correlation between 
avowed and ascribed happiness was +.56 (p < .05) and the hypothesis 
of supplementary projection was interpreted to be upheld, ad hoc. 

We would observe that Goldings’ conclusion that the extremely 
happy and unhappy project happiness and unhappiness by contrast 
might well be artifactual rather than indicative of psychological dy- 
namics, for those at the ends of the distribution are more likely on a 
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statistical basis to assign others ranks less extreme than their own. 
Supplementary projection of happiness may, in fact, be the common 
tendency. 

Suspecting that the clinical rapport gained with the subjects 
might have increased avowals of unhappiness, Goldings administered 
the self-ratings to a group with which there had been no previous con- 
tact and in fact found the avowals of unhappiness to be significantly 
lower. Unfortunately, however, the control group was not strictly com- 
parable in factors such as age, sex, and intellectual level. The magni- 
tude of the possible effect of rapport on the avowal of happiness and 
unhappiness thus remains unknown, but we would Suspect it to be 
considerable. 

The Goldings study is of particular interest because of the data 
it presents concerning the agreement of self-ratings (from subjects with 
good rapport) with the ratings of experienced clinicians; because of 
its inquiry into the projection of happiness and unhappiness; and 
particularly because of its ideas concerning the avowal of and “the 
behavioral norm” of happiness. Goldings holds that well-established 
principles of psychological dynamics indicate that feelings which are 
disorganizing (interfere with a person’s conduct of life, and so on) or 
unacceptable (socially, culturally, or personally disvalued) are apt to 
be suppressed (disavowed) or repressed (not admitted). He presents 
many indications in the contemporary American scene which suggest 
that feelings of happiness tend to be approved and feelings of un- 
happiness disapproved in the culture. For example, generally happi- 
ness is cited as a moral and legal right for the individual; is taken as 
a sign of the efficacy of social and political institutions; and is regarded 
as a mark of personal success and achievement. Goldings holds that 
just as the culture designates a preferred range for the avowal of happi- 
hess, it also prescribes a behavioral norm for the expression of happi- 
ness. Therefore it would be expected that regardless of how happy or 
unhappy people actually feel, the behavioral manifestation of this feel- 
ing (or at least the individuals’ estimates of how happy they appear to 
others) would tend to converge toward a culturally sanctioned expres- 
sion of feeling. 

In addition to an historical review of pleasure, satisfaction, and 
happiness in Western thought and in psychological research, A. E. 
Wessman (1956) analyzed factors related to personal happiness and 
satisfaction revealed by public opinion surveys. Without exception all 
large-scale representative national surveys taken in five Western nations 
in the late 1940s found the majority of respondents avowing themselves 
“happy,” with the percentage of avowedly unhappy ranging from 6 
(Great Britain, Netherlands) to 40 (France). There was high consensus 
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in all the nations on the definition of happiness, with financial security, 
a satisfying marital and family life, and good health and physical well- 
being cited in all the countries. North Americans stressed adjustment 
and contentment definitions relatively more, while continental Euro- 
peans put more emphasis on the aspect of financial security. 

In five surveys from the period 1946-1952 in the United States, the 
proportion of avowedly “unhappy” respondents remained consistently 
low—less than 10 percent. The detailed analysis of a large-scale (2377 
respondents), representative, national U.S. public opinion survey was 
concerned with statistical assessment and psychological interpretation 
of relationships between avowed happiness-unhappiness and various 
social-psychological background characteristics; experiences in impor- 
tant life areas; and general attitudes. Although no single background, 
experiential, or attitudinal characteristics unerringly differentiated the 
avowedly happy from the unhappy, highly significant relationships 
were found with age, sex, health, race, economic status, education, re- 
ligion, and the like. Most critical, by far, was experience within marital 
and family relationships. Experiences and feelings regarding work were 
also of major importance. Though the majority admitted some un- 
fulfilled aspirations, these appeared most prevalent and acute among 
the avowedly unhappy. Family and financial worries were more con- 
spicuous among this group and significantly higher. The data indicated 
that the “happy” appeared better able to meet the demands of maturity. 
All tended to give similar definitions of happiness and its sources; how- 
ever, the “happy” stressed satisfying family life to a greater degree. Im- 
plicit moral judgments could be inferred from the respondent’s ex- 
planations of unhappiness: happiness appeared to be regarded as a 
reward for moral fitness and unhappiness as the consequence of moral 
shortcomings or personal deficiencies. Contemporary Americans appear 
to feel they should be happy, and that granted favorable circumstances 
they will be. Most striking was the low level of reported unhappiness. 
Additional questionnaire data from 150 subjects revealed a striking 
concentration of satisfaction-dissatisfaction self-ratings within a re- 
stricted and moderately high range on a ten-point scale. Distribution 
of self-ratings on over-all happiness-unhappiness resembled a J-curve, 
Suggesting the operation of social norms similar to those proposed by 
Goldings. 

All these earlier investigations of normal subjects used self-ratings 
or avowals as the sole criteria of happiness-unhappiness. Only in Gold- 
ings’ study was there supplementary independent evidence (experienced 
clinical judgment) regarding the truth or appropriateness of these 
avowals and estimates. In addition, the assessments of happiness were 
all based on avowals or ratings made on only one occasion. The main- 
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tenance and change of hedonic level over an extended period was not 
assessed. None of the investigations utilized thorough clinical data and 
detailed knowledge of the subjects. The study we are now to report 
thus represents a considerable advance beyond the earlier work. 


Our Data and Methods of Analysis 


Over the course of our three-year program of research and assess- 
ment a considerable body of data was accumulated on the personality 
characteristics of the men. Much of this material was not amenable to 
scoring and quantification. There was much, however, that was avail- 
able or could be put in the form of ranks or scores and subjected to 
statistical analysis. In order to discover the personality traits or char- 
acteristics associated with mood level (happiness-unhappiness) and 
variability, all the available and potentially relevant material was 
correlated with the mean level and variability over six weeks of peak, 
average, and trough daily values on Scale XVI. Elation vs. Depression. 
Taken all together, this material was somewhat of a miscellany, in- 
cluding various psychometric test scores, projective test data, and 
clinical rank orders; however, what emerged as significantly associated 
with mood level and variability had order and coherence. In this 
chapter we consider the correlates of hedonic level; in the next chapter 
the correlates of hedonic variability, 

Of the 365 variables that were run against mean average hedonic 
level, 68 correlated significantly at the .05 level; if chance alone were 
operating we would expect only about 18 significant relationships. Our 
general statistical criteria for determining whether a variable was re- 
lated to average hedonic level was a positive or negative correlation of 
-48 or greater (the .05 level of confidence). In addition, to be considered 
as related to hedonic level, the sign of the correlation coefficient had 
to be the same for peak, average, and trough values. We observed that 
when a variable was positively correlated with the peak level and nega- 
tively with the trough level, or vice versa, it was generally an indica- 
tion that it was actually more highly related to mean daily range (and 
more appropriately to be considered with the discussion of variability). 
The main concern here is with correlates of mean daily average on 
Elation vs. Depression or “average level of happiness”; however, when 
specific variables are discussed in the text, the correlations with all three 
measures of level (mean daily peak, mean daily average, and mean 


daily trough) will be given in parentheses. The significant correlations 
are italicized. 


It should be recognized that the 


group of subjects from whom the 
data were gathered was small and 


atypical, and the relationships dis- 
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covered may hold only in this group or very similar ones. Their par- 
ticular characteristics and the circumstances under which the investiga- 
tion was made, described earlier, should be recognized. Yet of course 
we do feel that many of the relationships to be presented fit with 
previous studies and in all probability will be confirmed in future 
investigations. Much of what we found would probably hold in other 
groups as well. In any case, what was observed was a pattern of rela- 
tionships that was interesting, made sense, and appeared to resolve 
some psychological issues while raising others. 


Relationship to Other Assessments and Estimates of 
Happiness—Unhappiness 


There was good evidence that the six-week mean of the daily 
average on elation-depression closely approximated the relative happi- 
ness-unhappiness of the men according to independent clinical judg- 
ment. A half year prior to the mood study a composite rank order of 
happiness had been derived from independent rank orders by six of 
the staff psychologists, based on their two years of experience with the 
subjects. All the judges correlated at .80 or better with this composite 
rank, indicating high consensus on who were the happy and the un- 
happy men in this group. Six months later this composite happiness 
rank was found to have the following correlations with the mean 
hedonic level ranks from the six-week mood study: .44 with mean 
daily peak on Elation vs. Depression, .71 with mean daily average; and 
.63 with mean daily trough. The high correlation of the average 
hedonic level and the clinical estimates of happiness is very encourag- 
ing and makes us feel relatively certain that the mood data collected 
from these subjects have a high degree of validity. 

Happiness and unhappiness were major concerns throughout our 
research program, and a variety of measurements and estimates were 
made during the project both before and after the mood study. Ques- 


i f avowed happiness-unhappiness, collected 


tionnaire items indicative 0 > 
two years before the mood study, were found to correlate .66, .67, and 


32, with peak, average, and trough, respectively. The MMPI De- 
Pression Scale, taken two years previously, correlated —.63, —.83, and 
—.51, with peak, average, and trough hedonic levels. A system of scoring 
TAT themes supposedly indicative of happiness and unhappiness, with 
particular emphasis on story outcomes, correlated oats .19, Be and .13. 
It thus appears that the avowals on the Elation vs. Depression Scale 
were more closely related to questionnaire avowals of happiness-un- 
happiness and depression than to fantasy and projective themes ex- 
pressing happiness and unhappiness. 
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A half year after the mood data had been collected, further 
clinical assessments and ranks were made on happiness-unhappiness. 
As they were made after the mood data was collected and with knowl- 
edge of its findings, they are subject to bias which was not in the previ- 
ous data. However, they were made as final assessments and evaluations 
of the subjects on the basis of all the relevant data obtained over the 
three-year period. The ranks were agreed upon in a series of clinical 
case conferences by the psychologists on the staff. The ranks on kappy- 
unhappy life history, stressing autobiographical reports and informa- 
tion concerning past life experiences up to the time of entering college, 
correlated .42 with peak, 48 with average, and .34 with trough hedonic 
levels. The ranks on present happiness-unhappiness, stressing probable 
aware subjective feelings, correlated .57 with peak, .76 with average, 
and .56 with trough hedonic levels. The final over-all composite rank 
on happiness-unhappiness, using all clinical data and knowledge over 
the three years, including evidence of possible repressed or latent prob- 
lems at deeper levels of the personality, correlated 48, .69, and .42 
with peak, average, and trough hedonic levels. 

On the basis of the above evidence, we feel that for this group of 
college men the mean level of average daily elation-depression over 
the six weeks reflected their relative subjective experience of happiness- 
unhappiness with what appears to be a fairly high degree of accuracy. 


Possible Influence of Response Sets 


Psychologists have become increasingly aware of the role of vari- 
ous response sets in affecting techniques that employ questionnaires, 
self-ratings, or avowals. We are concerned to discover whether any of 
these response sets seriously affects or is related to the relative standing 
of our subjects on the mean daily average hedonic level. With this 
group of subjects we find some relationships indicating that response 
sets do in fact have an effect, but these are not sufficient to nullify the 
consideration of average level of Elation vs. Depression as a satisfactory 
measure of relative happiness-unhappiness—particularly when the 
evidence just cited is considered. 

As evidence on the possible role of response sets, we will first 
consider some clinical rank orders made about a year prior on the 
basis of general clinical experience with the subjects and observation of 
their behavior and reactions to experimental situations. A rank was 
made for general repression and denial, the relative degree to which 
unpleasant and disturbing affects were kept out of awareness by the 
subjects; it correlated —.12, —.01, and .27 respectively with mean level 
of peak, average, and trough moods. A second rank was made for 
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suppressivity and concealment, the relative degree to which the subjects 
could and characteristically did conceal the behavioral signs and symp- 
toms of emotion; this correlated .23, .42, and .32 with peak, average, 
and trough mood levels. Though not statistically significant, it appears 
as if conscious concealment of emotion might bear some relationship 
to more frequent avowals of a high level of mood. Concealers tended 
to report themselves happier. A third rank for hypobolic-hyperbolic 
verbal expression, the relative degree to which the subject understates 
or overstates and habitually uses strong words to express himself, corre- 
lated —.12, —.02, and .21, indicating no apparent relationship to 
mood level. 

The validating scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (Gough, 1953; Hathaway & McKinley, 1951; Welsh & Dahl- 
strom, 1956) are regarded as indicative of test-taking attitudes and re- 
sponse sets. The L, or “Lie,” Scale is scored on a series of “false” an- 
swers to questions that are usually answered “true.” Its correlations 
with peak, average, and trough mood levels (—.51, —.25, .28) indicated 
it to be relatively unrelated to average mood level, but probably re- 
lated to degree of variability in the daily peaks. The F, or “Invalidity,” 
Scale showed a highly significant pattern of correlations with mood 
levels (—.46, —.64, —.48). The scale consists of a set of items infre- 
quently answered in the scored direction by the standardization group, 
and supposedly indicative of gross eccentricity, carelessness in respond- 
ing, or lack of personal restraint (Allen, 1957; Gough, 1953). Inspection 
of the individual items suggests that low scores would be indicative of 
well-adjusted conventionality and high scores of eccentric deviance 
with bizarre and unpleasant admissions. The more happy subjects were 
on the side of well-adjusted conventionality. The K, or “Suppression,” 
Scale supposedly identifies test-taking attitudes and affords an index 
of the degree to which a subject has been guarded or evasive, or overly 
frank and self-critical in responding. It is closely related to “the social 
desirability variable” (Edwards, 1957), with many items in common 
with that measure. It appears unrelated to mood levels (—.27, —.01, 
ed to average mood level, in this sample. 
ston (1960) have shown that consistent agreeing 
encies toward all questionnaire items 
ntent) greatly influences questionnaire 
sonality determinants. Our subjects 
were included in the group upon which their investigation was carried 
out, and the Over-all Agreement Score was available for the subjects. 
The correlations of this score with peak, average, and trough mood 
levels were .13, —.31, and —.#9 respectively. The peak and average 
mood levels appear not to be significantly related to “yeasaying” or 


38); certainly unrelat 

Couch and Keni 
(or disagreeing) response tend 
(almost irrespective of item co 
Scores and reflect important per 
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“naysaying.” However, the yeasayers would appear to be significantly 
more prone to check the Elation vs. Depression Scale items expressing 
deeper depression. The more pronounced affective tone of these items, 
with the greater opportunity offered for vivid expression, may explain 
their more frequent selection by the expressive yeasayers. 

It was with the level of the daily average on Elation vs. Depression 
that we were most concerned to ascertain the possible influence of 
response sets. Generally, repression and denial, unconscious distortion, 
and presumably deliberate falsification of responses did not appear to 
greatly affect the level of the reports of average mood. However, sup- 
pressivity and avoidance of eccentricity did appear to bias toward 
avowals of greater happiness or less depressed moods. Evidently they 
did not too seriously distort the data, as we have already observed 
that the average mood level was highly related to clinicians’ judgments 
of happiness-unhappiness. There is an additional observation, which 
foreshadows material to come, that the happier men in the study do in 
fact represent well-adjusted conventionality and show little evidence of 
psychological disturbance, which may make them appear on some 
measures as suppressors of psychic distress. 


General Findings on Characteristics of the Happy and 
Unhappy Men 


Before considering the detailed analysis of the data related to 
average hedonic level, the general findings will be summarized so that 
the reader may have a clearer idea of the relevance of particular rela- 
tionships and see how they fit in the over-all interpretive context. A 
great many correlates of average mood level were found in the various 
bodies of data; fortunately it appears that they organize themselves to 
give a consistent picture of the characteristics of the happy and un- 
happy men. 

In general, we found consistently and significantly related to 
average mood level (general hedonic level) a variety of characteristics 
indicative of the goodness of psychological functioning and general 
adjustment—maladjustment. The happier men were found to be opti- 
mistic in their expectations and possessed high self-esteem and self- 
confidence. Particularly there was ample evidence of their success and 
satisfaction in interpersonal relationships. They possessed what is hypo- 
thetically termed ego-strength and a satisfying sense of identity. There 
was excellent organization and direction to their lives, with a distinct 
sense of continuity and purpose and the necessary mastery of them- 
selves and interpersonal situations to attain their goals. 

The unhappy men, in contrast, were pessimistic in their expecta- 
tions and low in self-esteem and self-confidence. They were unsuccessful 
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and dissatisfied in their interpersonal relationships, feeling isolated, 
anxious, and guilty. They showed evidence of poor ego-integration, 
with a low sense of personal identity or an unsatisfactory one. They 
were dissatisfied and felt inferior in their academic performance. They 
lacked a sense of continuity and purpose, and were less successful in 
attaining the necessary organization and mastery to achieve goals. 

Now to examination of the data upon which these introductory 
generalizations are based. 


Self- and Ideal-Descriptions 


Frequently throughout the three-year study, the men were ad- 
ministered Q-sort forms of varying content, which they were to use to 
describe themselves and their personal ideals. They concerned such 
areas as role behavior, affective involvement, and cognitive style in 
interpersonal discussion situations; and personality characteristics asso- 
ciated with psychosexual and psychosocial stages of development. 
Among other interests, we wished to study the relation of self-ideal 
correlations to average hedonic level. Our expectation was that gen- 
erally a high self-ideal correlation would be associated with a high 
hedonic level (happiness) and a low self-ideal correlation would be 
associated with low hedonic level (unhappiness). In our mood research 
with the college girls, we found this expectation to be significantly re- 
versed (Wessman et al., 1960). With the men, we have found cases in 
which this expectation was confirmed, and other cases in which the 
exact opposite held. Our general conclusions are that sign and magni- 
tude of self-ideal correlations are greatly affected by the sample or 
domain of items with which the subjects are asked to describe them- 
selves; and that over-all self-ideal correlations by themselves have little 
psychological significance. What does provide psychologically meaning- 
ful data is the examination of content and pattern of particular item 
placements and discrepancies. 

In the first study with the college women, where self-ideal corre- 
lation was inversely related to hedonic level, it was found that the less 
happy girls appeared to put more stress on intellectual achievements 
and their periods of elation seemed to correspond with meeting their 
high standards. The happier girls appeared to have more diverse in- 
terests and be more sociable, and even in elation experienced consider- 
able discrepancy between self and ideal (Wessman et al., 1960). 

For the men, the Q-sort designed particularly for the mood study 
(and which was different from the women’s) was structured to describe 
characteristics that presumably are indicative of successful and unsuc- 
cessful resolutions of the first six developmental crises described in 
Erik Erikson’s stages of psychosocial development (Erikson, 1959). The 
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construction and administration of this Q-sort was described in Chap- 
ter 3; the classification of the items and the form the subjects took is 
presented in Appendix 11. With this particular Q-sort we found a high 
relationship of self-ideal correlation to mood level. The self-ideal 
correlation obtained when it was administered in elation was in turn 
correlated .70 with peak, .79 with average, and .36 with trough mood 
level. The self-ideal correlation when the Q-sort was administered in 
depression was correlated .68 with peak, .76 with average, and .25 with 
trough mood level. Thus for this particular Q-sort a close approxima- 
tion of self and ideal descriptions was clearly typical of those subjects 
whose average level of Elation vs. Depression was high. 

Let us consider what aspects of the self-descriptions appear most 
related to happiness-unhappiness. When the structured groupings of 
items (according to the psychosocial stages) are individually examined 
for the correlation of their total “characteristicness” score with average 
mood level, a consistent pattern of relationships is observed: there are 
positive correlations with all sets of “successful” items and negative 
correlations with all sets of “unsuccessful” items. In other words, hap- 
pier subjects described themselves as more successful on all the psycho- 
social stages (in both elation and depression). What we wish to discover, 
in addition, is whether certain self-ascribed traits presumably associated 
with particular stages of developmental problems are more highly 
related to happiness-unhappiness. The evidence in Table 6.1 suggests 
that in fact some are. Considering only those classificatory groupings 
whose over-all “characteristicness” score in both elation and depression 
are significantly correlated with average mood level, we find the happy 
and unhappy to be significantly differentiated on Basic Mistrust (Un- 
successful Oral-Sensory), Initiative (Successful Locomotive-Genital); 
Industry (Successful Latency); Inferiority (Unsuccessful Latency); Inti- 
macy (Successful Young Adulthood) and Isolation (Unsuccessful Young 
Adulthood). The suggested psychological implications of these differ- 
ences in self-description will only be sketchily outlined for the present. 
Erikson’s sequence of developmental crises and outcomes is complex 
and subtle; the findings with our crude instrument can only be re- 
garded as possibly indicative of the role these crises play in affecting 
later happiness-unhappiness. In the most gross and general way, the 
following is suggested. The Basic Mistrust traits, characteristic of the 
unhappy, are expressive of a sense of loss, hopelessness, and diffuse 
frustration. Theoretically they are indicative of oral pessimism and 
despair concerning the fulfillment of basic needs for food and love. The 
Initiative traits, more characteristic of happier subjects, suggest the en- 
joyment of competition, vigorous insistence on goals, the pleasure of 
conquest, and hypothetically represent a phallic-intrusive 
action. 


mode of 
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TABLE 6.1 ° Self-Descriptions 
Correlations of Over-all "Characteristicness"' Score of the 


Various Psychosocial Stages with Average Hedonic Level 


“Successful” Items “Unsyccessful” Items 
(positive r) (negative r) 
Elation Depression Elation Depression 
Oral-Sensory 21 44 —.56 —.86 
Muscular-Anal .03 50 —.45 —.74 
Locomotive-Genital 63 66 —.28 —.39 
Latency-Industry .62 48 —56 —.62 
Puberty-Identity 42 4 —.26 —.23 
Adulthood-Intimacy 67 69 —71 —.66 


Significant correlations (p < .05) are in italic. 


The next group of traits upon which there were significant dif- 
ferences in the self-descriptions of the happy and unhappy represents 
the developmental crisis of Latency and the School Years, the need to 
achieve a satisfactory balance between play and work. Unsuccessful reso- 
lution of this stage means that the individual fails to acquire the en- 
joyment of work and the pride of doing at least one kind of thing well. 
Such failure appeared more characteristic of the unhappy, whose In- 
feriority traits describe a sense of inferiority, ineffectiveness, and un- 
successful ambition. The contrasting Industry traits, characteristic of 
the happier men, describe a satisfying sense of accomplishment and 
gratification in their work. The developmental crisis of Young Adult- 


hood, with the need to establish mutually rewarding partnerships in 


cooperation, friendship, and sexual intimacy, presented another set of 


characteristics on which the self-descriptions of the happy and un- 
happy markedly differed. The Isolation traits, characteristic of the un- 
happy, suggest distance and strain in interpersonal relationships, with 
a chilling sense of being apart and lonely. The Intimacy traits of the 
happier men indicate spontaneity, warmth, and satisfying mutuality. 
Although as yet these differences and their interpretations can only 
be regarded as suggestive, based as they are on the subjects’ self-descrip- 
tions on a rather rough and simple instrument; it will emerge as fur- 
ther data is examined that these same themes persist as major differ- 
ences between the happy and unhappy. 

. Thus far the analysis of the Q-sort data has presented the results 
in terms of the item groupings that were intended to represent related 
traits according to a formulation of stages of psychosocial development. 
Now we shall turn to an examination of the entire set of sixty items 
evaluated separately to discover those particular items that discriminate 
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significantly between the happy and unhappy men. In order to do this, 
the subjects were divided into two groups of nine relatively happy 
and eight relatively unhappy men on the basis of their mean daily 
average on Elation vs. Depression over the six-week observation period. 
The mean self-description and ideal-description on the Q-sorts in 
elation and in depression were then computed for these two groups 
of men. These data provided information on the typical self and ideal 
descriptions of the happy and unhappy man. Employing t-tests on the 
individual items, we could discover the significant discrepancies: (1) 
between the self-conceptions of the happy and unhappy, (2) between 
the ideals of the happy and unhappy; and (3) between the selves and 
ideals within each group. The typical self- and ideal-descriptions of 
the happy and unhappy men will be presented, together with the sig- 
nificant differences between them. Then the significant differences be- 
tween the self- and ideal-descriptions will be summarized and discussed, 
first for the happy and unhappy men in elation, then for both groups 
in depression. All the differences discussed are statistically significant 
(.05 level). 


SELF-DESCRIPTIONS 

The composite self-picture presented by the nine happy men, 
both in depression and elation, was that of a warm, friendly, candid 
person, comfortable in intimate relationships, conscientious, inven- 
tive, capable of taking things as they come, and not pessimistic. The 
change from elation to depression was characterized by a decrease in 
social, sexual, and academic interests, and an increase in sell-preoccupa- 
tion and concern with problems and solutions to them. Pessimism and 
lack of hope, denied in elation, were denied even more strongly in depres- 
sion. It appears that for these happy men a period of relative depression 
was a time of taking stock, self-searching, and looking for solutions to 
problems, with strong optimistic feelings that solutions would be 
found. 

The eight unhappy men described themselves in elation as unable 
to fully apply themselves, unproductive, cautious, hesitant, doubting, 
given to wasting time, and preoccupied with themselves. They also felt 
that they were quiet, natural and genuine, accessible to new ideas, and 
more concerned with independence than security. In depression they 
described themselves in much the same way, but the strongest feelings 
about the self were that they never got what they really 
they could not fulfill their ambitions. In elation they 
tolerate frustration, but in depression this assurance w 
confidence was low. 


wanted, and that 
felt well able to 
as gone and self- 
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Comparison of the self-descriptions of the two groups indicated 
that the happy men described themselves, in elation, as more able to 
excel in work, more conscientious, and more productive, while the un- 
happy men in the same state felt they were more given to wasting 
time and failing to apply themselves. In depression, the typical self- 
concept described by the happy men was more candid, more productive 
and able to excel, and more concerned with others; while the self-pic- 
ture presented by the unhappy men differed from that of the happy 
men in a virtual catalogue of self-castigations. The unhappy men felt 
more thwarted in their ambitions, more pessimistic, less able to get what 
they wanted, afraid of impotence, unable to absorb frustration, and 
ineffective. They felt a stronger tendency to disregard the world; but 
at the same time felt they were in the wrong and apologetic, and that 
they were unable to share with others. 

These results suggest that the happier men in the second study, 
like the happier girls in the first study (Wessman et al., 1960), differed 
in being more warm, friendly, and comfortable in close relationships; 
while the less happy subjects were more ambitious, but less able to ful- 
fill their ambitions, more isolated, and more given to self-preoccupation 
and self-doubt. The happy men differed from the happy women in 
their enthusiastic and confident focus on their role as students and in 
their relatively smaller interest in social relationships. In both samples 
there was a rather strong resemblance between the composite self-pic- 
ture presented by the happy subjects when they were in bad spirits 
and the unhappy subjects when they were in good spirits. It would 
appear that the isolation, self-preoccupation, and self-doubt that 
characterize happy people in their relatively depressed moods are 
more chronic in people whose moods are generally lower. The crucial 
differences between the low moods of happy and unhappy people in- 
volved not only depth, but also perspective. The happy men viewed 
depressed moods optimistically, as temporary states which would be 
resolved when the problems which occasioned them had been solved; 
the unhappier men tended to feel them as permanent states of frustra- 
tion and impotent desire. 


IDEAL-DESCRIPTIONS 

The composite ideals of both groups were much alike. The main 
difference was a general tendency for the unhappy men to value noth- 
ing but efficient work and ambition, especially in their depressed 
mood, while the happier men valued warmth and friendliness as much 
as their academic goals, and rejected pretense, selfishness, and pessimism 
more than they rejected ineffectiveness, wasting of time, and failure 
to fulfill ambitions. 
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The greater value on work in the ideals of the unhappy men, 
and their lower value on warm social relationships, replicates the pat- 
tern of differences found between the happy and unhappy girls in the 
first study. The differences between the ideals of the happy and unhappy 
men were less marked than the differences between the corresponding 
groups of girls, probably because intellectual attainment is a higher 
value for both groups of men than it is for the happier girls. 


DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN SELF AND IDEAL 

Significant discrepancies between selves and ideals were found 
for five items for the happy and fourteen items for the unhappy men 
in elated moods; and in nineteen for the happy and thirty for the un- 
happy in depressed moods. For the happy men the differences between 
the selves and ideals concerned social and emotional qualities as well 
as work; while for the unhappy men the most extreme and consistent 
differences all dealt with unrealized ambition and inability to work. 
Even in their elated moods the unhappy men were still aware of failure 
to apply themselves, inhibition, caution, and failure to fulfill ambi- 
tions and excel in their work. In depression this sense of failure was 
overwhelming. 

These results, strikingly like those in the first study, suggest that 
the dynamics of happiness-unhappiness in college men and in college 
women are generally similar, but that there are some minor differ- 
ences. The happier men and women both emphasized outgoing interest 
in others and felt their greatest shortcomings in the qualities that would 
enable this interest to be realized. The unhappier men and women 
both emphasized ambition to excel, and their areas of greatest discon- 
tent had to do with failure to use their time well and achieve intellec- 
tual ambitions. However, the differences between the two groups of 
men were not as great as those between the two groups of women. The 
happy men valued work more than did the happy women, and the un- 
happy men appeared dissatisfied with a broader range of characteristics 
of the self than were the more narrowly academic unhappy women. 
As the Q-sorts used with the two groups were not strictly comparable, 
this interpretation is open to question, but it seems to fit well with all 
the available data. 

Most of the items that consistently differentiated the happy and 
unhappy men were those representing the fourth developmental crisis 
described by Erikson, the problem of Industry vs. Inferiority. The ideals 
of the unhappy men were the ideals of industry: accomplishes much, 
excels in work, serious, and conscientious. Their self-concept, on the 
other hand, was full of feelings of inferiority: does not apply himself, 
fritters away his time, ineffective, and cannot fulfill his ambitions, The 
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happier men were concerned, in both self and ideal, with items further 
up the developmental hierarchy. Many of the items highest on both 
their group self-concept and their ideal came from Erikson’s sixth 
stage, Young Adulthood, in which the crisis of development is that be- 
tween Intimacy and Isolation. Their concern with others had a warmth, 
tenderness, comfort, and honesty that the more competitive unhappy 
subjects appeared to lack. We inferred from this that the happy sub- 
jects were more mature and developed than the unhappy. The fixation 
and regression that appear to be operating in our unhappy subjects 
did not appear to be as much indicative of “oral” mistrust, “anal” 
shame and doubt, or “genital” doubt, as indicative of conflicts and un- 
successful resolution of the industry and work problems of latency. 
We will consider later, after more evidence is in, whether this formula- 
tion of unhappiness in normal young adults requires a qualification of 
our original hypothesis of continuity between normal and pathological 
depressions. 


Traits Revealed by Personality Inventories and Questionnaires 


At various times during the three-year clinical assessment, both 
prior to and during the period of intensive mood recording, the sub- 
jects were administered some of the well-known and standard per- 
sonality inventories. Some of the scores on these tests show interesting 
relationships with average mood level. 


CATTELL 16 PERSONALITY FACTOR TEsT 

The 16 PF test (Cattell, 1950) is a carefully constructed and well- 
studied test whose factors and their interrelationships have been re- 
peatedly replicated. It was given to the men during the period of mood 
observation. Their total factor scores for the two forms (one taken in 
elation, the other in depression) were correlated with their mean levels 
for the daily peak, average, and trough moods. The patterns of sig- 
nificant correlations were interesting and revealing. Our data serve 
to corroborate the interpretation of the factors given by Cattell; and 
in turn these well-defined factors permit us to depict the suggested 
personality characteristics associated with relative standing on the 
parameters of hedonic level. Using his detailed interpretation and 
formulation of the factors, we will characterize the indicated personality 
characteristics associated with relative standing on the parameters of 
hedonic level. (All direct quotations come from the very full discus- 
sion in Cattell, 1957, pp. 83-224.) 

The scores on three factors were found to be significantly 
correlated with the mean daily average hedonic mood. They were: 
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“H. Parmia (Parasympathetic Immunity) vs. Threctia (Threat Reac- 
tivity)” (peak .60, average .61, trough .12); “E. Dominance vs. Submis- 
siveness” (.48, .52, .18) and “O. Guilt Proneness vs. Confidence” (—.01, 
—.49, —.74). 

The happier subjects (those with high mean scores on daily 
average elation-depression) had high scores on “H plus. Parmia” a 
factor shown to be related to the following traits: “Adventurous, likes 
meeting people; Shows strong interest in the opposite sex; Gregarious, 
genial, responsive; Kindly, friendly; Frank; Impulsive (but no inner 
tension); Likes to ‘get into the swim’; Self-confident; and Carefree” 
(p. 126). Cattell postulates this pattern to be related to a dynamic dis- 
positional trait with emphasis on lack of hostility, friendliness, and un- 
suspicious qualities, that theoretically appears based on differences in 
autonomic (parasympathetic) reactivity. “The H plus person is one in 
whom the normal parasympathetic predominance is not easily shaken 
by sympathetic system (threat) or other interrupting responses” (p. 
130). 

The more unhappy subjects were higher on “H. minus. Threctia, 
or Threat Reactivity” traits of: “Shy, timid, withdrawn, Little interest 
in opposite sex; Aloof, cold, self-contained; Hard, hostile; Secretive; 
Inhibited, conscientious; Recoils from life; Lacking confidence; Care- 
ful, considerate” (p. 126). These would appear to be people who show 
marked and prolonged reaction to threat and alarm, whose withdrawn, 
hostile, and secretive behavior is the result of learning that human 
contacts are at best autonomically exhausting; while their greater con- 
scientiousness, application to school work, and regard for authority 
are part of the tendency to more fearful reactivity and the conviction 
that life is serious. It is striking how the description based on this 
Cattell factor corroborates the findings from our analysis of the Q-sort 
data. 

The second factor significantly correlated with mean daily average 
on elation-depression was “E. Dominance ys. Submissiveness.” Our 
happier subjects generally stood higher on the “E plus. Dominance” 
pole characterized by “Self-assertive, confident; Boastful, conceited; Ag- 
gressive, pugnacious; Extrapunitive; Vigorous, forceful; Willful, ego- 
tistical; Rather solemn, or unhappy; Adventurous; Insensitive to Social 
disapproval, unconventional; and Reserved” (p. 108). (The “rather 
solemn or unhappy,” we now would question.) Cattell holds that the 
underlying source trait is a boldness and assertiveness in attempts to 
control the whole environment, and an immunity to threat and dis- 
couragement. He proposes that it rests on a general temperamental 
forcefulness, associated with physiological bases, but partly modified 
by experience. Our less happy subjects tended to be toward the “E 
minus. Submissive” pole, with the indicated traits “Submissiveness, un- 
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sure; Modest, retiring; Complacent; Impunitive, intropunitive; Meek, 
quiet; Obedient; Lighthearted, cheerful; Timid, retiring; Tactful, con- 
ventional; and Frank, expressive” (p. 108). (Again, all but the “light- 
hearted, cheerful” fits our picture.) 

The third factor significantly correlated (this time negatively) 
with mean daily average hedonic mood was “O. Guilt Proneness vs. 
Confidence.” The happier subjects showed the “O minus. Confidence” 
traits of “Self-confident; Self-sufficient; Accepting; Tough; and 
Spirited” (p. 153). The less happy subjects showed the “O plus. Guilt 
Proneness” traits of “Worrying; Lonely; Suspicious; Sensitive; and 
Discouraged” (p. 153). Cattell holds the essence of O is a timidity and 
sense of inadequacy, with “a tendency toward moral behavior.” He 
feels that O should be regarded as a tenderness and timidity wider than 
superego development itself, but favoring the development of a strong 
superego, as well as those inhibitions which increase the chance of 
neurosis. It is possible “that the pattern is the product of an environ- 
mental situation of strong affection for the child accompanied by a 
strongly moral home, permitting moral values and obligations to be 
very deeply implanted” (p. 208). This suggestion recalls the similar 
portrayals of the familial dynamics of manic-depressive patients pre- 
sented in the review of the clinical literature, except that according to 
those accounts real affection was minimal and strict standards pre- 
vailed. 

Our present concern is only with the correlates of mean level on 
daily average elation-depression. Besides the above correlations with 
the level of average mood, the 16 PF Test also bore interesting re- 
lationships to the mean levels of daily peak and trough moods, and 
mood variability. These will be considered in subsequent chapters. 


MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY 

The average hedonic level correlated significantly with a number 
of the MMPI scales, administered two years earlier, both with the 
original clinical set of scales and with scales more recently developed. 
The relationships were very much as might have been anticipated; 
there were large negative correlations with most of the scales indicative 
of psychopathology. Outstanding was the correlation of — .83 with the 
MMPI “Depression” Scale. The pattern of correlations may best be 
understood in terms of the factorial structure of the MMPI. A large 
factor analysis of the MMPI (Kassebaum, Couch, & Slater, 1959) iden- 
tified two major orthogonal factors: “Factor I: A Dimension of 
Ego-weakness vs. Ego-strength,” with loadings indicative of “maladjust- 
ment, general neuroticism, anxiety, dependency, and a tendency toward 
personality and behavior disorders, as opposed to healthy non-anxious 
personality, absence of disorders, and a tendency toward leadership 
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and intellectual ability”; and “Factor II. A Dimension of Intro- 
version VS. Extraversion,” with loadings indicative of “cautious, con- 
trolled, inhibited, intellectual, skeptical, intrapunitive personality vs. 
adventurious, impulsive, expressive, naive, extrapunitive personality.” 
To clarify the factor domain, Kassebaum et al. also described the fusion 
factors intermediate between the selected orthogonal axes. “Fusion Fac- 
tor A” is of particular interest to us, because examination of the pattern 
of correlations of average mood level with the MMPI scales indicates 
its close congruence with this fusion factor. This Fusion Factor A is 
described as “a dimension of social withdrawal vs. social participation.” 
Our more happy subjects tended toward the pole of “social participa- 
tion” or “normal extraversion” with “poised, sociable, dominant, con- 
fident and spontaneous” personalities. The less happy subjects evi- 
denced “social withdrawal” or “disturbed introversion” with “shy, 
seclusive, submissive, guilty, depressed, masochistic personalities.” 

The personality characteristics associated with happiness-un- 
happiness, as measured by correlations with mean daily average Ela- 
tion vs. Depression, appear to be very similar on the two personality 
inventories we analyzed. They suggest a basic association between hap- 
piness-unhappiness and ease vs. difficulty in social relationships. The 
happy men appear to be confident social extroverts, the unhappy men to 
be distressed withdrawn introverts. 


ADDITIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 

Early in the three-year assessment program, the men took some 
unpublished questionnaires prepared by the research group. The mean 
average mood, measured two years later, showed some correlations 
worth noting with the scale scores and factor patterns in this earlier 
material. Mean level of average Elation-Depression correlated 58 
with a clear Optimism-Pessimism factor that was present in the ques- 
tionnaires. That is, the happier men were more likely to agree with 
optimistic items such as: “For anyone with an average amount of 
energy, self-confidence, and talent, the chances of success in life are €x- 
cellent”; and “Most endeavors are worthwhile—pleasurable in their 
execution and rewarding in their results.” The unhappy men were 
more likely to agree with pessimistic items such as: “The real substance 
of life consists of a procession of disillusionments, with but few goals 


that are worth the effort spent in reaching them”; “Wise men know 


that there is more pain and misery in life than pleasure and delight”; 
and “The future looks black as pitch, with little in view to justify a core 
of hope or faith.” 


‘Average mood level was also found to correlate 48 with an earlier 
scale on Valuation of Happiness. The happier 


; men were more likely 
to agree with such statements as: 


“Happiness is one of the primary goals 
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of life”; and “Find me a truly happy man and I'll show you a man 
who is mature and creative.” In contrast, the less happy tended to 
agree with statements to the effect: “Only cows are contented”: “Most 
people who say they are happy close their eyes to the sufferings of the 
world”; and “I don’t want to be happy: I want to be utterly alive.” 
It thus appears that those who avow themselves to be happy think 
happiness is a good thing; while those who avow themselves to be un- 
happy are dubious about the value of happiness. 

The items on Self-Esteem from these earlier questionnaires cor- 
related .50 with average mood level. The happier men agreed with 
such statements as “By and large, I feel that my life to date has been 
pretty much of a success in terms of my own values”; and “When I 
tackle a new job, I'm pretty sure I'll make a go of it.” The unhappy 
men tended to feel: “I have failed to accomplish many of my basic 
goals in life’; “I have very little self-confidence”; and “I have very 
little to offer other people.” 


Experience and Organization of Time 


Phenomenological and existential writers have stressed the im- 
mense significance of the subjective experience of time for understand- 
ing an individual's mode of “being-in-the-world.” Their perceptive case 
studies have revealed that individuals with various types of psycho- 
pathology have strikingly different experiences of temporality. (A 
number of these studies are presented in May, Angel, & Ellenberger, 
1958; see especially Minkowski, 1923.) One of our research concerns 
has been the development of appropriate clinical instruments to assess 
and study the various ways of experiencing and organizing time, with 
the aim of formulating their role in personality dynamics. Two in- 
struments were administered to our subjects: (1) a “Time Metaphor 
Test,” in which 214 metaphors concerning time were rated in terms of 
their closeness or distance from the subject's experience of time; and 
(2) 2 “Temporal Behavior Questionnaire” in which 201 ways of ex- 
periencing, arranging, and estimating time in work, daily activities, 
and fantasies were rated in terms of the degree to which the subject 
was characteristically disposed, or not disposed, to engage in them. 
Both instruments were scored on a number of a priori and factorially 
derived scales. When correlated with Elation vs. Depression level, these 
scale scores revealed a number of relationships of interest; only those 
significantly related (.05 level) to average mood level will be pre- 
sented. 

It is clear that time is experienced and employed very differently 
by our happy and unhappy men. According to their metaphor prefer- 
ences, the happy men experience time in terms of ascending, upwardly 
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soaring, images. Time is for them “a soaring bird,” “the sun’s ascent 
at dawn,” “a shooting star,” “a mounting flame of hope.” It is felt as 
organic composition, growth, fertility, and development—“a succession 
of new forms,” “perpetual renewal,” “an everbranching tree,” “preg- 
nancy and birth,” and “inexhaustible fecundity.” Time is personified 
as a good person, a beneficent friend and wise teacher—‘‘the voice of 
encouragement,” “the wisest of counselors,” “a kind physician, an 
advising sage.” For the happy, what lies ahead is a bright future with 
favorable anticipation of gain and increase—“a promising career,” * i 


vo“ 


‘in- 
creasing prosperity,” “a bold courageous enterprise,” “good prospects,” 
“anticipated success.” The happy men experience a sense of harmony 
in time, with active order and rhythmic pace in its complexity. Time 
for them is like “a Bach cantata,” “a melody of many airs,” “the order 
of nature,” “the even pace of labor and repose,” “a harmony of 
wishes.” Their metaphor preferences show the happy men experi- 
encing time as the setting for active oriented effort. They see it as “con- 
tinuity of aim,” “the thrust of forward purpose.” It is something that 
may be employed in the projection and realization of goals and pur- 
poses. 

When describing their characteristic ways of passing, spending, 
or using time in the Temporal Behavior Questionnaire a pattern of 
behavior congruent with their experience of time typifies the happy 
men. Their time is filled: they commit and hold themselves to respon- 
sibilities; they plan and schedule their time far in advance; they spend 
time making and revising plans; and they have their futures well 
mapped out and routed for the years ahead. For them, life is felt as 
continuous: they are aware of enduring themes and patterns in their 
life; they have a strong sense of their own identity, feeling the con- 
tinuity between one year and the next; they choose activities that re- 
quire a long steady pull to reach completion, and stick to them until 
they are finished. They are punctual and efficient, apportioning their 
time so that they can manage each day to do everything they want to 
do; they even overestimate the amount of time they need to do their 
work; they work efficiently without wasting time and energy; and 
finish their work well before deadlines. 

. Turning to the unhappy men, we find their experience and or- 
ganization of time is radically different. They experience time in terms 
of descending, downward, declining images—“‘a slow descent,” “a 
flower falling to the mold,” “a stairway to the tomb,” “the grave of 
aspiration.” It is felt as decomposition, deterioration, corruption, and 
decay—“‘a collapsing edifice,” “a rotting tree trunk,” “dust settling in 
an ancient house,” “leaves on a dying bough.” For the unhappy time 
is personified as a bad person, a malevolent adversary and opponent— 
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“the old bald cheater,” “a chronic thief,” “a rider that breaks youth,” 
“a cruel taskmaster,” “a relentless antagonist,” “the greatest of all 
tyrants.” A dark future lies ahead, with unfavorable anticipation, and 
dreaded foreboding—‘‘a brooding storm,” “future misfortune,” “a chill 
of foreboding,” “uncertain fulfillment,” “increasing darkness,” “un- 
pleasant consequences,” “a growing sense of futility,” “a hopeless under- 
taking.” The unhappy’men experience a sense of monotony in time; 
for them it is slow, tedious, and run down—‘“the marching of tired 
feet,” “a treadmill without end in sight,” “a retarded clock,” “a tire- 
some automaton,” “boredom unrelieved,” “a rigidified routine,” 
“something that forgets to move,” “a sigh of weariness.” It is barren 
and empty—“a great void,” “an empty room,” “a deserted mansion.” 
The metaphors of the unhappy men strongly express a feeling of pas- 
sive subjection to time; it is something they cannot master or control 
to their own purposes; it either moves too slowly—“boredom un- 
relieved’’—or far too fast—‘“‘something you can never stop,” “something 
you are never ready for,” “a pageant which moves too fast to be di- 
gested.” 

According to the questionnaire responses, the temporal behavior 
of unhappy men is in keeping with their gloomy experiences of time. 
Their time is unfilled: they shy away from long-term responsibilities; 
they keep the future open and uncommitted; they are ready for any- 
thing, prepared for nothing. They are anxious about the unknown 
future, which is regarded as void, hollow, and dark. They feel them- 
selves backing into the future with their eyes on the past. They go into 
the future “like lemmings into the sea, not from choice but necessity.” 
Events for them are discrete, with each experience new and unique, life 
a series of abrupt transformations, and time is broken, chopped up, and 
without direction. They see themselves “as a stranger might, with no 
sense of recognition.” They are surprised by their own actions or words. 
Anticipating chaos, they feel nothing is predictable. Their life is a 
Series of fits and starts—stuck, moving, then stuck again. They are buf- 
feted about, first one way, then the other. The unhappy describe them- 
selves procrastinating and inefficient. They take a great deal of time in 
everything they do, and procrastinate so long that a great deal of work 
must be crowded into a short space of time. They never begin or finish a 
task on time, and always run behind. They feel themselves working 
below capacity, doing less than they could. 

What we would anticipate from the existential studies of temporal 
experience and organization in mood pathology finds confirmation 
in this data on college men. Even within a group of normal individuals 
relative happiness-unhappiness is associated with dramatic differences 
in the personal modes of relating to and being in time. Inseparably 
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part of the unhappy men’s chrönic depression are the foreboding atti- 
tudes that anticipate trouble, misfortune, decline, and loss, and 
abandon aims and plans as hopeless. The happy men, in a dynamic 
self-actualizing process, anticipating favorable growth, development, 
and reward, actively seize and mold the future to their desires and 
more often than not find their fulfillment. 


Characteristics Revealed by Projective Tests 


ROSENZWEIG PICTURE-FRUSTRATION TEST 

The women in the first study and the men in the second both 
took the Rosenzweig P-F Test (Rosenzweig, 1957). In neither group did 
mean level of average mood show significant relationships with the 
scoring categories. 


RORSCHACH TEST 

The Rorschach test (Rorschach, 1942) was administered to the 
men. A number of significant relationships were found with the mood 
data; however, they all concerned mood variability and will be pre- 
sented in the next chapter. There was no evidence of relationship be- 
tween average level of Elation vs. Depression and any of the traditional 
Rorschach scoring categories. 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 

During the three year study the men told stories to the standard 
Thematic Apperception Test cards (Morgan & Murray, 1935; Murray, 
1943) and to various new sets given with different instructions. Some 
variables used in scoring this data showed relationships to happiness- 
unhappiness as measured by average mood level. The over-all score on 
a scheme of fifteen positive and fifteen negative variables indicative of 
happy-unhappy themes and outcomes in the TAT stories correlated 
only .27 with average mood level. Of these variables, two were suggestive 
(related between the .10 and .05 level) and one appeared clearly related 
(p < .05) to average mood level. The suggestive relationships were: with 
Guilt (—.44); that is, to explicit statements in the TAT stories that the 
hero feels guilty, sinful, ashamed, or condemns himself, with such 
feelings continuing entirely unrelieved through the outcome of the 
story; and with Guilt Relief (.44), where the hero is clearly exonerated 
or not punished for having done wrong, or where hero has feelings of 
guilt and is described as getting over them. The scoring variable that 
was significantly correlated with mean daily average mood was Help- 
lessness (—.56). Its full definition was as follows: 
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Helplessness: 

a. Any explicit statement or clear description to the effect that 
the hero feels helpless or is helpless; or is or feels weak or in- 
effectual (physically or morally), or is incapable of action; or 

b. hero is described as not knowing what to do, or as being un- 
able to make up his mind, or is bound by irreconcilable con- 
flicts or desires; or 

c. hero is clearly dominated or controlled (for good or evil) by 
another person, or yields (against his own wishes) to the will 
or wishes of another; or 

d. any explicit statement to the effect that the hero is dependent 
on another, or that he cannot get along without another per- 
son; Or 

e. any continuing, clearly distressing impasse, dilemma, conflict, 
unpleasant emotion (e.g. marked antagonism, anguish, terror, 
sadness, grief, etc.) or prolonged and continuing, definitely 
harmful situation (great danger, mortal threat, imprison- 
ment, deformity, defeat, disgrace, etc.) for the hero which he 
is described or presented as being incapable of altering, im- 
proving, overcoming, etc., or which is manifestly continuing 
unimproved with no successful effort on his part to alter it. 
(Mark if it is ambiguous as to whether or not there is a 
satisfying resolution of such a situation. Also mark if there is 
an unfortunate outcome to the situation.) 

and (1) Any of the above persist essentially unchanged through 
the outcome of the story. 


Each TAT story that met these criteria received a mark of one; the 
total was the number of stories so marked in the entire set of 20 stories 
told to the standard TAT. 

It thus appears that the unhappy men characteristically told 
TAT stories in which the hero was helpless, weak, ineffectual, or faced 
with distressing situations which he could not resolve or improve. The 
fantasies of the happier men were significantly less concerned with the 
dilemma of the weak and ineffectual “hero.” 

There was an additional aspect of the TAT stories that revealed 
extremely interesting differences between the happy and unhappy 
men. A set of thirty TAT stories (the standard twenty cards for boys 
and men, plus ten additional pictures) were individually scored for 
retrospective and prospective time Span, and composite scores were 
derived for the whole series. (Details of the scoring were reported by 
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Ricks & Epley, 1960.) These measures served to indicate, on the average, 
how far back into the past the subject’s stories went in setting the stage 
for the incident depicted in the TAT card (retrospective time span); 
and how far into the future the action in the story was extended (pro- 
spective time span). Average length of retrospective time span cor- 
related .44 with average mood level. Length of prospective time span 
correlated .54 with average mood. The happier men tended to tell 
TAT stories in which the action extended further into the future; 
while the less happy men told stories in which the duration of action 
was constricted. These findings corroborate the findings we earlier 
presented on the relationship between happiness-unhappiness and 
temporal experience and organization. The happy men project their 
fantasies and plans into the future; the unhappy do not. 


Life History Information 


During the assessment program, a large body of autobiographical 
information was provided by the men. This material will be utilized 
in the individual case histories of happy and unhappy men shortly to 
be presented. Most of this information was relatively unique and 
specific to the individuals; only a small portion was in a form suitable 
for statistical analysis. Only the material that appeared to show high 
relationship with average level of Elation vs. Depression will be pre- 
sented. 


INVENTORY OF LIFE EXPERIENCES 

The subjects filled out an (unpublished) inventory of 212 items 
concerning aspects of life history, from which derived 18 scores indi- 
cating “good” (favorable, pleasant, salutary) or “bad” (unfavorable, un- 
pleasant, distressing) past experiences in various life areas. Generally, 
the over-all total score on poor life experiences appeared associated 
with unhappiness (—.41 with average mood level). Only one of the 
variables, however, reached the .05 level of statistical significance. It was 
Low Scholarship (—.50 with average mood), which consisted of items 
indicating past feelings of intellectual inferiority, feelings of academic 
failure and discouragement. As we have repeatedly seen, these feelings 
were characteristic of the unhappy men in the group. Not quite statisti- 
cally significant were correlations with the variables Depression, In- 
security (—.46); Poor Peer Relations (—.45); and Sibling Conflict 
(—.39). None of the scores on parental treatments or relationships 


described in the instrument appeared to show much relationship to 
mood level. 
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COLLEGE GRADE RECORD 

Repeatedly in these data we have observed unhappiness to be 
associated with pronounced feelings of academic inferiority. One won- 
ders whether these feelings of failure actually reflect real academic 
difficulties, or instead may be the self-castigations of individuals with 
exceptionally high academic aspirations. There is evidence to answer 
this question. First it should be noted that average mood level showed 
no relationship with intellectual ability as indicated by the subjects’ 
entering College Entrance Examination Board test scores: the scholastic 
aptitude score (SAT) correlated .12 with average mood level; the 
mathematical aptitude score (MAT) correlated .17 with average mood 
level. When it comes to actual performance in college, it is a different 
matter, The average level of daily mood (during the six week period 
in their senior year) correlated with the students’ yearly grade average 
as follows: freshman year, .50; sophomore year, .53; junior year, .15; 
senior year, .31; and over-all four-year average, .43. It thus appears that 
the unhappy men were, in fact, doing more poorly in college than their 
classmates, although initially it appeared that their intellectual ability 
was in fact equal. Compared with their classmates the unhappy men 
were less adequate students, especially during their first two years in 
college. How did they do with respect to their own potential abilities? 
The Dean's Office, on the basis of the student's previous secondary 
school record, level of preparation, and aptitude tests, predicted his 
expected college grade average (the “predicted rank list,” or PRL). 
Using the discrepancy between the predicted rank list and the actual 
grade average for the four years, we found a correlation of —.34, which 
though not statistically significant suggests that the unhappy men 
tended to be academic underachievers and the happy tended to do 
better than had been predicted, 

The question of cause and effect cannot be answered by correla- 
tions; all they inform us of is association and interrelationships in our 
data. Were these college men unhappy (in part) because they were 
doing poorly in their academic work? or were they doing poorly in col- 
lege because of their psychological difficulties and general unhappiness? 
What is clear from this and previously cited data, is that for this group 
of young college men feelings of intellectual and academic inferiority, 
with apparently some factual basis, were closely associated with a low 
level of mood. High levels of mood were characteristic of those men 
who were not narrowly preoccupied with academic difficulties, but 
rather confident and assured in their college work and actually doing 
well. 
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Clinical Judgments 


The high relationship between level of daily average mood and 
clinical rank order of happiness-unhappiness has been discussed. The 
psychologists on the assessment project made many other clinical rank 
orders of the subjects on various dimensions of psychological impor- 
tance. After independently ranking the subjects, the staff discussed the 
agreements and disagreements, resolved them and arrived at a Com- 
posite Clinical Rank Order for the variable. The procedure was similar 
to the “Diagnostic Councils” employed in past research at the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic (Murray et al., 1938). Some of these clinical rank 
orders bore interesting relationships to mood level. 

Contrary to expectation, the ranks on symptomatic characteristics 
indicative of degree of fixation at or regression to the various Psycho- 
sexual Stages (oral receptive, oral aggressive, anal expulsive, anal re- 
tentive, and urethral icarian) showed no significant correlations with 
average mood level. We had expected oral characteristics to be more 
pronounced among the subjects with chronic low moods but they ap- 
parently were not, in this sample. The only clear suggestion of a pos- 
sible association of average mood level with psychosexual fixation, was 
with the rank on Anal Retention (.44, p < .10). The unhappy men 
would appear to be possibly higher on anal retentive characteristics; 
which does recall Abraham's (1924) observations that in the free inter- 
vals between psychotic attacks his depressives were typically obsessive 
neurotics. However, in our sample the relationship is tenuous, and the 
rank on anal retention appears more highly related to reporting a re- 
stricted range of within-day mood variability (—.6¢ with mean daily 
range) and will be further discussed in that context. 

A Composite Rank Order of the subjects from “Most secure, ma- 
ture, integrated” to “Most neurotic, regressed, disintegrated” made 
during the second year of the study correlated .16 with peak, .59 with 
average, and .72 with trough mood levels. The men who had been 
judged “more secure, mature, and integrated” were those who proved 
to have the higher average level of mood during the six-week study the 
following year. 

Another clinical rank made prior to the mood study showed a 
high correlation (.66) with average mood level. This was a rank on 
Identity Integrity vs. Identity Diffusion, which attempted to evaluate 
the subject's relative standings on the related aspects of: (1) continuity 
vs. discontinuity of past, present, and future; (2) integration vs. lack 
of integration in interpersonal and work relationships; (3) integration 
vs. lack of integration of the total personality; and (4) effectiveness vs. 
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ineffectiveness in self-definition and achievement of ends. The criteria 
were based largely on Erikson’s discussions of identity (Erikson, 1959). 

Now that the personality characteristics that were associated with 
hedonic level in this group have been recounted, we turn to an ex- 
amination of the two men who differed most in this regard. These men, 
whom we call “Cage”. and “Winn,” markedly exemplify the charac- 
teristics discussed and provide an opportunity to gain some insight into 
their sources and origins. Cage had the lowest hedonic level during the 
mood study and was from all of our clinical knowledge clearly the un- 
happiest man in the group. Winn was tied with another man for high- 
est hedonic level during the study, but seemed to the psychologists who 
knew him well as generally somewhat happier and the strongest con- 
tender for the title of “most happy man.” 


CAGE, AN UNHAPPY MAN 


WE SAW A GREAT DEAL OF CAGE during his last three years at Har- 
vard. He came often to use books, talk to the secretaries, ask for ad- 
vice about his papers, or add some information that he had thought 
of after one of the experiments or interviews. Despite all this con- 
tact we never came to know him personally as well as we knew most 
of the other subjects. He was almost always warily on the alert, de- 
termined not to be taken in by the professional trickery of psycholo- 
gists. We eventually learned that Cage was a semiprofessional sub- 
ject for psychological experiments and that several people had 
noticed his ability to place himself in opposition to the majority 
results on test after test. Knowing much about psychology and gifted 
with unusual intelligence, he seemed to delight in guessing the pur- 
pose of a study and then exploding the hypotheses he thought were 
behind it. While he was overtly cooperative at all times, he seldom 
gave the feeling of real warmth or openness. When he did try to be 
friendly and obliging he seemed awkward and unpracticed, as if 
he were trying out an unfamiliar role. When he was his usual dis- 
trustful, cynical, mocking self, he seemed more poised, though 
never very much at ease. 

Cage’s appearance was as contrary as his manner; according to an- 
other student, “As un-Harvard as you can get.” Most of the time 
he wore a worn leather jacket whose sleeves ended above his wrists; 
cotton shirt and pants of no particular color, much washed but al- 
ways clean and pressed; and shoes that were unshined, worn, and 
cracked. Above average in height and extremely thin, Cage was 
usually sluggish and graceless in his movements. He appeared 
equally indifferent to himself and to others. Sallow skin that seemed 
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almost transparent, a tired and sleepy manner, and frequent coughs 
and colds left an impression of physical debility. One thought of 
him as a person who could be easily hurt, and not, as he liked to 
present himself, as one who was “wise to himself” and not “deli- 
cate.” His voice was thin and rather weak. The flow of his speech 
was broken from time to time by a high, barking, nervous laugh. 
He also had a peculiar involuntary click in the back of his throat, 
a nervous habit that he related to his stuttering as a child. 

Cage was customarily reticent in self-description, but from his 
responses to various self-descriptive checklists and so on, we gathered 
that he prided himself on his nonconformity and initiative, on his 
high standards for himself and his ability to criticize himself 
honestly and severely, and on his penchant for speculative and 
theoretical thought. Physically timid, extremely unaggressive, he 
had no athletic ambitions or desires for physical adventure. On the 
other hand he liked discussion, was often interested in influencing 
others, and valued the kinds of leadership that come with clear 
thinking and clever argument. Not interested in impressing people, 
he did like to expound facts, explain ideas, and show others things 
that he had observed. He was generally seclusive, quiet, and re- 
served, but valued highly the few friendships he had made. He felt 
that he might appear indifferent or inaccessible, but that basically 
he was curious about people and sympathetic, sensitive, and char- 
itable in his feelings about them. He thought of himself as tem- 
peramentally placid, usually serene, and not given to wasting effort. 
A collector of all sorts of things from childhood on, he was very 
careful about his belongings, disliked lending things, and was meticu- 
lously clean and orderly. One senses in all of this a strong develop- 
ment of reaction formations. Thus it is not entirely surprising that 
Cage could appear so unaggressive, yet write “I am my own greatest 
problem. I don’t know what to do with me but fear to relax my 
hold lest I come to grief. I have a tiger by the tail, and while he is 
quiet at present this may be only because I have a firm grip on him. 
If I release my hold and he becomes violent, all is lost.” 

In his high personal standards, seclusiveness, and narrow interests 
Cage was typical of the unhappy men and women in these studies. 
Able to sympathize with people in trouble, he had little capacity 
for response to joy. And his shyness and high personal standards 
made his life unusually empty of emotional satisfactions with other 
people. 

Personal Philosophy * Cage wrote a very brief statement of his 
philosophy, explaining that he had none: 
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I have formed no general opinions on the nature of life. I find it a 
mystery beyond my ken at this time and do not concern myself with 
its essence. . . . I have none of the conventional biases on this matter, 
such as belief in the basically good, evil, pleasurable, painful, or neu- 
tral nature of life. Furthermore I am neither glad to be alive nor dis- 
gruntled with life. I didn’t ask for it; it was imposed upon me. I cannot 
evaluate it, since I have no basis or criteria for comparison with life. 
So I don’t bother myself with generating opinions where they are 
meaningless. So I'm alive. So what? I have ten fingers, but I don’t worry 
why I have them. 


Asked to classify his philosophy, Cage said it was “negative, de- 
featist, nihilist.” In discussing it he introduced a theme that ran 
through much of his thinking, that of looking at the world outside 
of one’s own small confines, of not being “mundane.” 


I wrote a paper once on Aristotle and Augustine. I used an image 
then that I've had occasion to use since, where I had Aristotle and Au- 
gustine sitting in a barrel. And Aristotle was very happy with his barrel. 
He knew all about the inside of the barrel, knew every inch of it by 
micro-photographs and was very happy with it. Augustine, however, had 
found the bung-hole and was looking outside. Aristotle just couldn't see 
the bung-hole. Well, intellectual clods are perfectly happy inside the 
barrel and don’t bother to look through the bung-hole. 


Asked about his own position, he said, 


All I can get through the bung-hole is my eye. I can’t get outside 


and walk around . . . I don’t know what it’s like out there. I just have 
a feeling. I don’t really wonder what's there. I'm curious, but I have no 
hopes of finding out . . . but I do think there is more than just the 


inside of the barrel. 


Much additional evidence indicated Cage’s preoccupation with 
looking and observing outside, accompanied with the futile feeling 
that real contact was impossible. Always an observer, seldom an 
actor, time and again he exhibited his minutely accurate memory for 
scenes, photographs, and pictures. His “hands off” philosophy 
seemed to repeat a childhood attitude of “look but don’t touch,” 
translated into adult terms of “keep your eyes open but don’t act— 
and don’t commit yourself.” f 

Cage did have beliefs and standards; he prided himself on his 
consistency. But he apparently felt of his philosophy, as he often 
did of his physical belongings, that it was his and not to be handed 
over to people who might damage it. The theme of retention, of 
holding on to what was his, even though he doubted its worth, ran 
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through the whole of Cage’s productions. Together with his obses- 
sive doubting and ruminative speculation, it was enough to show 
the main lines of his personality. Cage was a man in combat with 
himself, a rigidly controlled obsessive personality who feared that if 
his bars came down a tiger would come roaring out. The projective 
tests will indicate why this remarkably submissive person thought 
that he must exercise such rigid self-control; in understanding his 
unhappiness we will be more concerned with the consequences of 
his control. He lived a life that was almost devoid of close human 
companionship, warmth, emotional give and take, and all of the 
satisfactions that go with being human. An observer might almost 
agree with him when he said, “So I’m alive. So what?” 
Life History + Cage’s parents met when they were working in a 
restaurant during the depression. His mother was a college graduate, 
“a respected member of the community, active in church work, and 
at various times a teacher, librarian, waitress, playground supervisor, 
and youth worker . . . an officer in many groups, good at organizing 
. collects religious materials and books.” His father, a semi- 
skilled worker, did not attend college, “is generally ignored by the 
community, has held no offices that I know of, is especially inter- 
ested in the consumption of alcoholic beverages, and is usually 
contrary and opinionated.” These two mismatched people had a 
discordant marriage. Cage felt that both were dissatisfied; his mother. 
more strongly than his father, since she considered herself socially, 
intellectually, and executively superior to her husband. Neither 
parent had great love or admiration for the other; Cage's mother 
ran the household and her husband withdrew into his own interests 
and activities, contenting himself by occasionally finding fault with 
her and blaming her when things went wrong. Cage came to believe 
that “Marriage is a grab-bag with more lemons then lillies [sic]. It's 
a risky business deal since you don’t know whether you chose rightly 
until it’s too late to back out. Caution is advisable, and impulse 
abhorrable [sic].” Cage has never liked to think of his parents to- 
gether: “I remember a revulsion when I figured out that sex rela- 
tions must have occurred between my parents or I wouldn’t have 
been there reading; but this was not so much aversion to the sex act 
as disapproval of the conflicting nature of my parents. Cohabita- 
tion was familiarity enough without intercourse.” 

With his only sibling, a brother four years older than himself, 
Cage had an unpleasant life: “we two fought, quarrelled, and gen- 
erally annoyed each other almost continuously.” His earliest memory 
was his brother’s habit of taking his toy Humpty-Dumpty out of his 
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crib to make him cıy. His brother was always a better athlete and 
scholar than Cage and also made friends more casily; though Cage 
“thought that I surpassed him in continence, calm, consistency, and 
mechanical skills.” Though Cage always admired his older brother, 
he grew to like him, slightly, only after his brother went away to col- 
lege. Cage’s father had a marked preference for Cage’s brother, and 
both parents commended and praised his brother more often than 
Cage. 

Cup knew very little about the first years of his life, beyond the 
fact that he must have been born “to two parents, one of each sex,” 
fed, weaned, toilet trained, and so forth. He believed his mother was 
“anxious about elimination.” He was told that he was slow walking 
and talking, far behind his brother in both. Both parents were 
often away from the children—Cage once said that he “hardly 
knew” his parents—his father working away from home and his 
mother busy with organizations. Cage was often left alone. “My 
childhood was uneventful, sheltered, lonely, and sparse of emo- 
tional experience.” Cage was praised for “staying-put” so nicely, “I 
could be left alone and never get into any kind of mischief. I was 
well trained. So they didn’t feel bad about leaving me alone.” Once, 
telling one of us that his mother was a “fairly good mother,” he ex- 
plained that she would always ask before she went somewhere, “You 
don’t mind if I go out, do you?” And, he said, “Of course you were 
never supposed to keep anybody from doing something.” 

As Cage grew older his father continued to ignore and avoid him, 
busy with his own life away from the family; but his mother became 
oversolicitous. She taught him, in a tough neighborhood, never to 
fight or harm anyone; refusing to let him out of the house unless she 
accompanied him, and continually warning him about the dangers 
and pitfalls of life. He felt that his mother was “intensely anxious, 
devoted, and generous”; toward her he was “respectful, dependent, 
often obliging, and occasionally affectionate.” Toward his indifferent, 
stern father he was “independent and distrustful, sometimes hostile, 
but never rebellious,” 

, When he was two years old Cage nearly died of pneumonia, at a 
time when his father first left home for work that required traveling. 
After that time he had no serious illnesses, but had two accidents, 
both falls from high places, In the first, a fall from a kitchen cup- 
board onto a sink, he “bit the end of my tongue off”; in the second 
he fell from a playground stand. The memory of these two accidents 
probably served to discourage Cage’s already feeble desires for ad- 
venture. His most frequent entertainment was stringing up a quilt 
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as a tent indoors, as “a retreat or hiding place.” He was afraid of dogs, 
of bullies, and of the dark (which might contain alligators that 
could eat him). He was generally adaptive, often timid. He had no 
playmates. When he started school he was said to lack self-con- 
fidence. 

Cage had bitten his nails for as long as he could remember. When 
he was younger he stammered “to the point of verbal incompre- 
hensibility,” and in college he still stammered on occasion. “Both 
of these habits have been castigated at great length for the duration 
of my life. Often my mother would become so displeased with 
stammering in particular that I had to remain silent except when 
alone, or get her angry and myself scolded again. My father would 
rant, shout, and threaten me whenever he found out ld been biting 
my nails, so I developed a habit of keeping my fists doubled up 
when he was around.” While the adults in Cage’s’ family were al- 
lowed to indulge in outbursts of temper the children were not; Cage 
used to sulk instead. 

Cage’s exceptional intelligence (IQ about 150) was recognized as 
soon as he started school. Academically he always did well; “the 
virtue of conscientious application of oneself was stressed by my 
mother.” He skipped the first grade—a step that put him into the 
same little brother position with his classmates that he had found 
so unsatisfactory at home—and after the fourth grade was put into 
a rapid advancement group, After two years this class shifted to a 
new school, and “because of the social structure of that school, 
which was threatening to hospitalize me, my mother withdrew me 
from the group.” Cage was moved to a private secondary school, 
from which he graduated at seventeen. Unlike his brother, who had 
“rampant academic interests and abilities,” Cage said that he was 
“never particularly good or poor at anything.” By his schoolmates he 
was “variously ignored, accepted, or bullied, and never elected to 
any office.” He made no close friends. For most of his school years 
the relationship between his parents continued to be stormy; Cage 
was troubled by dreams and fantasics of his mother being hurt by 
his father and by the fear that his mother might die. During his 
years in public school, when he was constantly bullied, he had 
many fantasies of overcoming his tormentors; but these came to 
nothing and he remained the rejected weakling. In school, as at 
home, he was an isolate, lonely, solitary, and left out—“David Cop- 
perfield and such.” 

At six Cage had a fantasy of being reborn in another body; and 
later, at twelve to fourteen, he wanted to develop into a radically 
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different kind of person, “the kind of person I would have liked to 
be.” All through his school years he had fantasies of contending 
against his brother for his parents’ love, but he was never successful 
in realizing any of these fantasies. In early adolescence he began to 
develop crushes on women he knew, to fear that they would be in- 
jured, and to have daydreams of dedicating himself to their service 
or of laying down his life for them. Toward these women he felt the 
strongest emotion he had ever experienced, a sense of “worshipful 
love.” Wet dreams, with the themes of glamorous seduction, also 
began at fourteen, and he began to wish for complete and mutual 
understanding with a girl of his own age. According to his account 
he never masturbated, never engaged in erotic daydreams, and had 
no sexual relationships. He did “become attached to girls on three 
or four occasions. They have all been intellectuals. We never quar- 
reled at all.” (Not quite true, since one once angrily hit him in the 
face with a kerosene-soaked rag.) “I rarely date, have never necked, 
and petted only once. Once was enough.” From the age of seven- 
teen he began to entertain fantasies of, and open wishes for, the 
death or departure of his father. 

Cage had few of the common fantasies of success and glory. He 
gave up Superman and other science fiction heroes very early, about 
seven. He dreamed briefly of making or being given a great deal of 
money at about ten; and at fifteen wanted to become the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. But by sixteen he had given up his 
dreams of greatness. As a college student he had few hopes for the 
future: “I have no notion of what I will be doing in ten years... 
I don’t know what I would like to accomplish . . . I do not pre- 
tend to know what ideals are worth striving for in life . . .” From 
the future he said that he expected chiefly “hostility and ridicule,” 
and the best he hoped for was just to get through each year as it 
came, and perhaps to graduate from college when the time came. In 
spite of his above-average ability he was a consistently below average 
student, never even close to realizing his real capacities. Having no 
specific career plans, after graduation he was inducted into the Army. 
Rorschach Test * Although Cage knew about the Rorschach test 
and had taken it before, he began by asking, “What do I do?” and 
making the examiner repeat her instructions. He was defensively at- 
tentive to the formal qualities of the cards—symmetry, number of 
parts, and so on—and to how much of the card he was using for 
his response (for example, Card I: “It’s symmetrical—like a rock 
form—like at tourist traps where they give it a fancy name and people 
buy souvenirs”; Card III: “Too disjointed, seven different areas.”) 
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He produced only fourteen percepts, most of them obvious popular 
responses, meticulously described. In spite of his experience he found 
the test difficult, and explained that he was having a hard time see- 
ing anything (Card III), that he wasn’t feeling imaginative (Card 
IV), and, to Card VII, “This one proved difficult on past occa- 
sions.” For a person who enjoyed demonstrating his remarkable 
visual perceptiveness, as by recalling in detail a picture that he had 
seen somewhere, his Rorschach record was amazingly barren. Unlike 
Swallow (our most variable subject), he never blamed the test or 
examiner for his difficulties, but seemed to feel that the cards were 
really not “like much of anything” in his experience, and he could 
only do his best to imagine that they might resemble something. 

Cage's rigidity and caution had the quality of long-term defen- 
sive maneuvers maintained to control chronic anxiety. Though one 
response suggested feelings of depression (Card VIII: “A piece of 
driftwood, a dead stump in water”), the main affective quality ex- 
pressed in his Rorschach was a feeling of weakness and fear. (Card 
VII: “A couple of rabbits who are looking over their shoulders at 
each other.”) Cage was preoccupied with the shading and texture 
of the cards: Card IV was “fuzzy on the edges”; Card VI: “a 
reflecting surface . . . the mottled effect”; Card VII: rabbits, “a 
furry animal—I didn’t specify unfurry, so it must be furry.” The 
one response in which he seemed for a moment to relax his guard 
and speak most revealingly came on Card X: en things crawl- 
ing around under a microscope or on a microscope slide , . . spidery, 
sort of filamental shapes . . . struggling, sort of crawling . . . any 
appreciable mass morphologically as slender as this wouldn’t hold 
up to the wear and tear of every day life... in a liquid medium 
the tails, etc., would have a better chance of survival - .. wouldn’t 
Survive in a nonsupportive medium.” Cage, the boy who was praised 
for staying put, who couldn’t go out of doors unless his mother ac- 
companied him, seemed to show in this response his abiding sense 
of needing Support, of being a delicate person who would hardly 
hold up to the wear and tear of life, 
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anxiety. He seemed to feel that his bare elemental existence was at 
stake, that if he could not continue to live in a “supportive me- 
dium” such as home or college he could not maintain himself. But 
just as he could occasionally reach out to others in an awkward but 
appealingly genuine manner, he could occasionally give a hint in 
his Rorschach of a potential for growth (Card II: “people folk- 
dancing”), a potential too delicate to be maintained against an in- 
quiry that might possibly be critical (“not much like people, but 
less like anything else”). 

Thematic Apperception Test * Cage’s refusal, or actual incapacity, 
to express his ideas and feelings was nowhere more exasperatingly 
and painfully apparent than in his handling of the TAT. He spent 
an inordinate amount of time on the physical details of the pictures 
and their relationships to each other; and when he finally came to 
produce a story he equivocated, guessed at alternatives, and left the 
situation muddled and unresolved. His TAT stories offered only 
confusing glimpses of the motivations of his heroes, and indeed sel- 
dom exhibited enough action to need the explanation of a motiva- 
tion. Rather than tell stories, Cage described dilemmas, unpleasant 
situations in which his hero was considering alternative solutions 
and was uncertain about which one to follow. But although the 
record was poor in material indicative of Cage’s needs, assumptions, 
hopes, and strategies, it was rich in indications of the state of his 
feelings. Cage, like hero after hero in his stories, was “worried,” 
“unsure,” “tired,” “dejected,” “tortured,” “distraught,” and “deso- 
late.” Cage’s heroes were incapable of action. Faced with ambiguous 
situations and unsure solutions, they sat and thought—sensitive, 
“pensive” people who dreamed, when they dared to dream, mainly 
of escape, occasionally of rebellion. 

Cage appeared suspended between his hope for escape from his 
overprotective mother and from the “old fashioned” self-righteous 
morality she represented and his fear of the consequences of that 
escape, particularly the danger of “hurting” her by his “rebellion.” 
The dilemma he described in Card 6 was typical of his escape 
stories, although it was more hopeful than most, since the escape 
succeeded with no permanent injury to either mother or son. After 
describing the card and saying that the mother, Frances, looked “dis- 
illusioned,” and the son, Paul, looked “not too sure of himself,” he 


continued: 


. it is something that Frances has just found out from Paul, which 
causes her to pause for thought, such as she is doing in the picture. Paul 
is worried about this—he figured this would happen. He is unsure of her 
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reactions. It’s all out of his hands now; he’s waiting for her to make 
the next move, whatever that may be. I don’t know what to call him; 
as you can see, he’s just returned from a long way away—a state col- 
lege. Oh, he may have switched his concentration, may have decided 
he doesn’t want to continue with college, which was Frances’ fondest 
hope . . . that Paul would get a college education. Perhaps Paul has 
decided that he doesn’t want a college education—there are such peo- 
ple in the world. Either that or something so inane as Frances has al- 
ways thought that Paul would be a—particular occupation. Let’s say 
Paul has gone off and been a pre-med at some liberal arts college and 
decided he doesn’t like it and would like to change concentration. 
Yes, he changes his concentration. Frances will be very upset; if he 
does not, he will be very upset. He must make a choice. Let's see. He 
has told Frances of the question in the realization which has to come 
and is waiting for her reaction. There’s not much he can do about it. 
I suppose he is a little bit repentant, wishing he could have avoided 
the situation. However, he would have avoided the situation if he had 
been able to; therefore he need not concern himself over not avoiding 
the situation. That's gone by, and the situation is upon him. He should 
concern himself with what is presently happening, which he seems to 
be doing with his sidelong glance at Frances. Oh, what the heck, Paul 
went off and joined the Army instead of going to college. Paul believes 
that he should join the Army; Frances has been after him to get a col- 
lege education and not worry about the Army for a while. Paul is wait- 
ing for a reaction but Frances is stunned by the news. She'll probably 
get over it-little old ladies have a knack fo: 
wouldn't survive to be little old ladi 
that closer to a story than the others? 


r that—otherwise they 
es. Let's start another picture. Is 


Cage presented the mother, in his other stories, as a domineering 
person who lived in “continued apprehension” that her children 
would “cross her up,” either by leaving her or by rejecting her “con- 
ventional” views. She held, and ruled, her children by rationing af- 
fection and a display of hurt feelings—in one story rebellion was met 
“with a cold shoulder,” in another with the information that the 
mother was “deeply hurt.” Cage seemed to feel that any attempt to 
lead an active or independent life ran the danger of hurting his 
mother or of putting her in a position to reject him. Inactivity 
be a “strain” or even a “torture,” but it was preferable to hurti 


mother and being hurt by her. And so Cage waited, though 
dreamed of escape. 


In different stories escape took diff 
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longer wishes to associate” by a suicidal jump from a window. Cage’s 
feelings of confinement probably began when he was left alone by 
his parents and forbidden to go outside by himself—certainly the 
story of the romantic rescue by an army of his own resembled the 
fantasies of a small child confined against his will by his powerful 
parents. Cage’s characteristic inactivity—his tendency to sit and think 
of rebellion or escape rather than attempt it—probably began at the 
same time. One of his stories told of a “diabolical” little boy whose 
hands were “oversized”; he had damaged some seedlings belonging 
to his mother, and now waited, “furtively” watching his mother and 
hoping that she would not learn that he was to blame. Perhaps Cage’s 
mother, a collector like Cage himself, was particularly concerned 
about damage to her belongings when she left her boys alone in the 
house. Cage may have been told to sit passively, keeping his hands 
to himself, and being particularly careful not to damage anything. 
This story and several others indicated Cage’s concern with his 
hands, his (probably preconscious ) fear that they might be too large, 
have a finger too many or too few, or be mutilated in an accident, 
and his characteristic displacement of curiosity from active explora- 
tion to furtive watching. 

Cage’s concern with his mother was apparently seldom dormant. 
In a word association experiment he forgot the word “bread,” and 
teased the psychologist: “You'd like to tell me that the bread re- 
minds me of my mother who loved me so much, and I have all 
kinds of separation fears, and isn’t this inhibiting the recall?” 

Cage’s fear of separation might have been overcome with the 
s, but these were prohibited. His father or his 
e helped him, but his father was weak, often ab- 
d Cage, and his brother was competitive and 
overbearing. His feelings toward his brother seemed to have two 
sides. He knew realistically that his brother had faced a situation 
like his own and had succeeded in escaping from it. But on a more 
wishful level he had envied his brother his escape and his other suc- 
cesses, entertained daydreams that his brother would help him on 
the same path that he was following, and hated his brother for not 
helping him. His feelings toward his father were partly shown by his 


characteristically indecisive story to Card 7: 


help of playmate 
brother might hav 
sent, and cold towar 


Let’s call the fellow in the foreground Tony, he has a slight Italian 
look; and the fellow in the background Gustav, he looks German. Tony 
looks like he’s standing there. Gustav can either be standing there or a 
portrait on the wall in front of which Tony is standing. He does seem 
to be a good bit older than Tony. Let me see. Tony looks pensive. Gus- 
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tav is very very tired—either that or senile—well, not senile, aged—in this 
picture or in his person, whichever it may be... . Tony’s thinking 
about something. I guess the situation could be symbolic of counsel, 
guidance, given by the elders to the younger members of the group— 
whether it be a clan, community. Let's see. Gustav doesn’t seem to be 
particularly concerned with anything. He doesn’t look alive enough 
to be concerned with Tony, or Tony with Gustav. They both seem to 
be concerned with their own thoughts, Gustav doesn’t seem to be con- 
cerned with anything. He doesn’t look alive enough to be concerned 
with anything. Tony looks as if he had a problem to solv 
sive; he is awake to developments; he is on the ball. Gus 
he’s fighting a losing battle with a bad cold. Both men see 


e; he is pen- 
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to 30 years of age-somewhere between there. He's 

something. If Gustav is there in person, I should say tha 
be Tony's father or uncle—not an older brother—he’s to 
not a friend of the family or Tony wouldn't be that conc 
I don’t think. Gustav is there; he doesn’t s 
cerned with what Tony's thinking about; 
advice but he's sensible enough to realize that Tony’s going to do what- 
ever Tony jolly well pleases, whether that happens to coincide with 
Gustav's wishes or whatever or not. Gustav could just be a portrait which 


haps Tony feels that by being 
s say, he can get some inspira- 
here with this portrait— 


ther, so let's concentrate on Tony. Tony’s 
thinking. He has a problem; he is all by himself . . 


with what he should do in a particular series of events in his life. Per- 
haps he wants to get married; perhaps he’s considering a business deal; 
perhaps he is considering higher education; or perhaps he is consider- 
ing marriage. Whatever, Tony has a problem and doesn’t quite know 
what to do with it. P'a say, from the boy's face, he is excited about the 
whole thing, so he must feel that he will come up with a solution. He's 
just waiting for that solution and getting a little worried about that. 
What his problem is, I don’t know. Maybe he wants to be an artist— 
could be anything. Whatever it is, it isn't a particularly profound prob- 
lem-either that or he’s a very serene man. And let's say he wants to 
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it is his duty to his country to go up and get shot or fight in the war. 
He doesn’t know that he'll get shot. Tony feels it is his duty as a good 
citizen, fine, upstanding member of his country. He ought to go out and 
join the Army. But Tony is afraid to because of the occupational hazard 
of getting shot. Tony probably will wind up joining the Army. I don’t 
believe he would permit himself to be a conscientious objector, and 
people that just hide out usually get found out anyway. So let's leave 
it at that and go on to another picture—so much for Tony and Gustav. 


Cage’s father seems to be an indefinite, rather weak figure, old, 
tired, and not concerned with Cage; in fact he was hardly more than 
a portrait on the wall, and Cage would “do what he jolly well 
pleases” whether that pleased his father or not. Cage did not even 
give him the status of a father, and although his young hero was sit- 
ting with the older man, he considered his problem by himself. This 
indifference was in marked contrast to Cage’s immobilizing concern 
for his mother’s feelings. In his relationship with his mother he was 
concerned for her well-being and survival; but in his relationship 
with his father he was concerned only for his own. We knew from 
Cage’s life history that he had conscious death wishes against his 
father, and his TAT showed that these wishes had depth and scope. 
The individual in Card 3 was described as having shot someone, 
whose hand looked like an adult hand; after saying that her “grief is 
profound enough,” Cage ended several minutes later by guessing 
that “she could be chuckling to herself and concealing her thoughts 
by doubling up on the floor.” And to Card 19, after describing parts 
of the card as conventional phallic symbols, Cage said that there 
was a murderer inside, “rather repentant,” because “his security has 
been shaken” by a storm. A ghost was hovering above the cabin, and 
the ghost’s murderer was “sitting around, chewing his nails.” More 
than fear of discovery may have caused Cage, as a child, to hide his 
chewed nails in clenched fists whenever his father appeared. 

Cage resembled Shield, the most stable man, in his character rigid- 
ity and his chronic simmering hostility. But Shield had formed a 
stable identification with a father he admired. Cage hated his father, 
with no admiration and little love to counter his hate. Like Swal- 
low, the most variable man, he had a close tie to his mother, believed 
that he understood women better than he understood men, and 
had had some problems in developing a masculine identity. Perhaps, 
on some deep level, he was no more depressed than Swallow; but he 
lacked Swallow’s capacity to deny his depression, to laugh and make 
others laugh with him, to make friends and lean on them for sup- 
port when he needed it. He slipped through college as an intellectual 
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iconoclast, a social isolate, and a personal failure—a man of sadly 
unrealized potential. 
Data from Mood Study + Cage’s mean “average” on Elation vs. 
Depression, over the six weeks of the mood study, was 5.05, almost 
exactly on the scale marker “5. Feeling a little bit low. 
Besides being the unhappiest man in the group, he was the one 
with the lowest daily range; his best mood on any given day was, 
on the average, only one scale point (1.02) from his worst. While 
most of the men ranged, in any given day, from something like 
“Elated and in high spirits” at their best to “Feeling a little bit low” 
at their worst, Cage stayed, more or less constantly during the day, 
on the lower level. From day to day he changed slightly more, rank- 
ing at the middle of the group in the variability of his daily average, 
about half way between the lively mood swings of Swallow and the 
stolid imperturbability of Shield. 
His daily comments during mood study showed that he felt little 
teason for change; no failures or Successes, no new loves or hates, 
no strong pleasures or displeasures were mentioned. He filled out 
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spect vs. Social Contempt; VI. Own Sociability vs. Withdrawal; VII. 
Companionship vs. Being Isolated; IX. Present Work; and XV. 
Energy vs. Fatigue were slightly higher, though still all definitely 
on the dysphoric side of the scales (below 5). His mean average 
score was distinctly on the euphoric side (above 6) ‚on only two 
scales: IV. Personal Freedom vs. External Constraint (7.9—roughly 
“Ample scope to go my own way”), and XIII. Personal Moral 
Judgment (6.2 “By and large, measuring up to most of my moral 
standards”). Somewhat on the positive side were XI. Tranquillity 
vs. Anxiety (mean 5.9) and V. Harmony vs. Anger (mean 5.8). He 
recorded his average health as “excellent,” his average hours of 
sleep six, about an hour less than most of the men, and the average 
pressure of academic work “moderate.” Over-all, his reports indi- 
cated exceptional dissatisfaction with his love relationships and his 
ability to think; exceptional feelings of freedom from the control 
of others; and a generally tranquil, but inhibited and strait-laced, 
way of living. The price that Cage paid for his moral self-approba- 
tion, his freedom from deep concern with others, and his avoidance 
of the more painful ranges of anxiety, was social withdrawal, overly 
vigilant self-control, inability to think, and, probably most frustrating 
and painful, inability to love freely and with satisfaction. 

The patterns of change in Cage’s emotional life were indicated by 
the factor analysis of the matrix of intercorrelations of his daily 
recordings on the set of affective scales. Six factors were initially 
extracted; upon rotation five of these proved to be clear-cut, relatively 
independent, and important enough to explain a fairly large propor- 
tion (each more than 10 percent) of the common variance (see 
Appendix 6). Compared to most of our subjects, for whom one 
large factor of Elation vs. Depression dominated most changes in 
feeling, with one or two smaller modifying factors, Cage had a 
rather clearly differentiated emotional life. In this respect Cage re- 
sembled the more stable men, such as Shicld (though he differed 
from them in his generally low level on most of the scales, and in 
his greater variability). 

The first factor, which accounted for 29 percent of the common 
variance, was built primarily around two sets of scales, XVI. Elation 
vs. Depression and XV. Energy vs. Fatigue, with all three values, 
peak, average, and trough, having high loadings. Accompanying 
these were VII. Companionship vs. Being Isolated, I. Fullness vs. 
Emptiness of Life, and V. Harmony vs. Anger, somewhat lower. 
Hours of Sleep was negatively loaded. The factor indicated that in- 
creasing feelings of weakness, lack of energy, and fatigue were closely 
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related to periods of further depression in Cage’s already low 
moods, and that his higher moods were a mixture of lessened de- 
pression and decreased lethargy—although Cage never reached a 
level where he could be considered happy or energetic. Secondarily, 
the factor described the anger, isolation, and shutting out of the 
world in sleep that accompanied his low energy states; and the sense 
of fulfillment, harmony with others, and interest in companionship 
that went with his happier and more energetic periods. The pattern 
of feelings that came together in Cage’s unhappiest moods seemed 
to replicate in painful detail the feelings that he experienced as a 
deserted child—anger, a draining away of energy, loss of companion- 
ship, a feeling of emptiness, depression, and—the extreme of “stay- 
ing put”—a desire to sleep away his low mood. And although he 
prided himself on his ability to stay outside the herd and go his 
own way, his happiest days were those when he felt companionable 
and at harmony with other people. Cage’s chronic unhappiness 
might be explained, at least partly, by the pattern of feelings that 
came together in this factor; originally depressed because of his iso- 
lation, he came in time to be further isolated because he felt de- 
pressed and apathetic, the feelings operating in a self-perpetuating 
vicious circle. It would require someone with enough kindness and 
initiative to overcome his lethargic withdrawal and give him the 
feeling of companionship to pull him up out of his well of isolation 
and depression. 

The second factor accounted for 24 percent of the common vari- 
ance. Rather neatly orthogonal to the first, and therefore indicative 
of a set of feelings that varied independently from Energy and Ela- 
tion vs. Depression, it was structured around a marked opposition 
between IX. Present Work and IV. Personal Freedom vs. External 
Constraint. The daily “peak” values on VI. Own Sociability vs. 
Withdrawal; XIII. Personal Moral Judgment; and XIV. Self-con- 
fidence vs. Feeling of Inadequacy were all highly loaded on the 
work end of the scale, and so were opposed to Cage’s sense of 


personal freedom. The average levels of these feelings showed the 


decision that Cage had made, or had made for him, in resolving this 
dilemma. His sense of p 


ersonal freedom was always high, well above 
the average for the men we studied, while his feelings of satisfaction 
in his work, of sociability, and of self-confidence, were all chronically 
low. During the period of the study Cage was busy with a good deal 
of technical work for an extracurricular activity besides his regular 
work as a student. This work particularly threw him into contact 
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with other people, provided “a pleasant place to work,” and gave 
him entrance to a series of meetings, parties, and so on. He seemed 
to find more satisfaction in this work than he did in his studies, and 
to discover in it an avenue of expression for the mechanical interests 
and talents in which he had resembled his father and for once sur- 
passed his brother. Perhaps for this reason his periods of peak self- 
confidence were uniquely associated with this factor. Yet for Cage 
any association with others seemed to represent a possible restriction 
of freedom, and opposing the self-confidence and sociability that 
might have come with this work was the necessity of remaining free 
from restraining ties. 

The bipolar nature of the factor revealed in Cage’s affective life 
one of the characteristic dilemmas also found in his TAT stories: 
he confused freedom with isolation. Although his work brought 
him close to some real satisfactions, and might in time have led to 
a way out of his chronic unhappiness, he could not give up his iso- 
lation enough to really commit himself to his work and his co- 
workers. Instead, he chose isolation. In his daily record he com- 
mented of one of his isolated days, “I’ve contacted almost no one 
today, thought very little, and accomplished less. A very quiet, 
pleasant day with no regrets.” 

The first two factors accounted for more than half of the com- 
mon variance in Cage’s emotional changes. The first seemed to 
represent the ebb and flow of Cage’s meagre pool of happiness and 
energy, an almost biological movement between exhaustion and 
sleep at one pole and a start toward energetic and happy living at 
the other. The second reflected the alternation between the satis- 
factions to be found in cooperative work and the narrower, but for 
Cage more necessary and intense, satisfactions of isolated freedom. 
The arrangements of Cage’s emotional life would not appeal to 
logicians—work and energy, for instance, were neatly orthogonal to 
each other. Neither did they come arranged for factor analysis; 
there were many intermediate positions between the poles of the 
two factors. The highest loaded intermediate scales were V. Har- 
mony vs. Anger; VII. Companionship vs. Being Isolated; and 
X. Thought Processes, all of which were related to the energy and 
happiness of the first factor as well as to the cooperative work of 
the second. 

The third factor, and those following it, represented relatively 
small and specific perturbations in Cage's emotional life. Account- 
ing for 13 percent of the common vatiance, the third factor was 
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created by high loadings on the scales for II. Receptivity towards 
and Stimulation by the World and by the daily trough value on 
III. Social Respect vs. Social Contempt. It indicated that on those 
days on which Cage felt no particularly damaging blows to his sense 
of being respected by others he felt more receptive to his environ- 
ment, but that his interest in his environment became particularly 
low when he felt he was the object of scorn or contempt. Cage’s 
visual grasp of his physical environment, his vigilant attention to 
all that went on around him, was a point of particular pride. Under 
the spur of social contempt he must have learned to feign disinter- 
est when he was made the object of ridicule, and in time have 
come even to feel disinterested. This factor found an echo in Cage’s 
most annoying mannerism, a supercilious skepticism and lack of in- 
terest that effectively conveyed his own scorn for others. The or- 
ganization of feelings shown by the factor revealed how closely 
Cage’s disinterest was tied to his own fear of scorn, and suggested 
the etiology of his show of skepticism. 

The fourth factor, with 12 percent of the variance, showed a 
specific conflict between XII. Impulse Expression vs. Self-Restraint 
and XIII. Personal Moral Judgment. There is no need to describe 
this factor further; by now the reader must have had enough indi- 
cations of the overwhelming self-restraint under which Cage en- 
deavored to live. 

The fifth factor, with 11 percent of the variance, was determined 
by the three scale values for XI. Tranquillity vs. Anxiety and by the 
daily average and daily trough values for VI. Own Sociability vs. 
Withdrawal. The independence of anxiety from the depression of 
the first factor, the isolated “freedom” of the second, and the dis- 
interest of the third, was particularly interesting, since the conven- 
tional wisdom of psychology often groups all these affective pat- 
terns as “symptoms” of anxiety. For Cage these feelings varied in 
relative independence from experienced anxiety. The presence of 
the daily average and trough of sociability, but not the daily peak, 
on this factor indicated that on Cage’s tranquil days he felt no need 
to withdraw from others, but also that he never reached the peaks 
of sociability that came on the self-confident “work” days shown 
by the second factor. i 
Self- and Ideal-Descriptions in Elation and Depression ° Cage 
filled out self and ideal O-sorts both when he was “feeling pretty 
good compared to usually” and when he was feeling “pretty punk.” 
This material indicated Cage’s experience of happiness and unhap- 
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piness, the way he regarded himself in his best and worst moods, 
and the discrepancies he experienced between what he felt he was 
and what he would have liked to be. 

Cage’s self-descriptions in elation and in depression correlated 
only .47, which was low for our group of subjects. In both states, 
the following items were selected by him as “the most characteristic” 
(that is, rated +3 and +2) of himself: 


Very lonely 

Never gets what he really wants 
Ineffective, doesn’t amount to much 
Cautious, hesitant, doubting 


A self-appraisal that suggests that the depth of his own unhappiness 
is constantly apparent to him. 

The additional phrases he saw as most self-descriptive when he 
felt “pretty good compared to usually” were: 


Stands on his own two feet 

Able to take things as they come 
Quictly goes his own way 

Placid and untroubled 

Accessible to new ideas 

Doesn’t apply himself fully 


In these better moods he seems sustained by a feeling of pride in 
his independence and stoic placidity; but in his bad moods these 
supports deserted him and he gave a sad catalogue of loneliness, 
emptiness, and frustration. On the day he felt “pretty punk” the 
the more favorable items were replaced by: 


Can’t fulfill his ambitions 

A poseur, all fagade and pretense 
Preoccupied with himself 
Pessimistic, little hope 

Cold and remote 

Dim nostalgia for lost paradise 


Thus Cage’s self-concept appeared to be quite unfavorable even 
in his best moods; in his worst it consisted solely of miserable self- 
castigations. But, as we know, Cage prided himself on his unique 
and original standards, so that without an indication of his ideals 
for himself we would have been uncertain whether he really wanted 
to be the kind of person he described. His self-ideal correlations 
indicated that he definitely did not. The Q-sorts for self and ideal 
given on his “feeling good” day correlated —.24; those done on his 
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“feeling punk” day —.68. Both of these correlations were the lowest 
of any of the subjects in the respective sets. On the day that he 
was feeling “punk” Cage felt that he was almost the opposite of 
what he ought to be: lonely, cold, and remote when he should be 
warm and friendly; undirected and ineffective when he should be 
dynamic and productive; cautious, hesitant, doubting, preoccupied 
with himself, and pessimistic when he should be optimistic and 
have faith in himself; a poseur, all facade and pretense, when he 
should have a sympathetic concern for others and be comfortable in 
his relations with them—and so on. In his better mood Cage’s self- 
reproaches were less intense, and centered mainly on his unfulfilled 
ambitions and his lack of direction. 

The first factor of the mood analysis showed that in his low moods 
Cage felt drained of energy, out of harmony with others, isolated 
and generally unhappy. The Q-sorts showed the extent to which 
these low moods were filled with self-reproach. The usual formula 
for explaining such a state is that the reproaches, originally directed 
towards another person, are turned inward and redirected against the 
self. Certainly some such formula may be applied to explain why 
Cage, who was, after all, making normal progress in a demanding 
college course, besides doing some enjoyable outside work, should 
have felt so lonely, ineffective, frustrated, and pessimistic. On the 
hypothesis that Cage’s later depressions had as their core the feel- 
ings he experienced when left alone as a child, one may suppose that 
the original reproach of coldness, remoteness, pretense, and self- 
preoccupation was directed against Cage’s mother and father. But 
Cage was not allowed to “mind” these characteristics in his parents, 
and there is no evidence that he ever reproached them openly. 
Instead he “stayed put,” retreating into his tent, and later into 
apathy and sleep, in order to avoid facing openly the fact that he 
had been neglected and discriminated against, and that he resented 
it. And in order to stay put, to keep himself within bounds and not 
explode with anger, he had to reproach himself, to “consider,” in 
endless obsessive detail, whether he might not be more at fault than 
his parents. He could thus maintain what remained of a relation- 
ship with his parents; but the cost was enormous internal tension, 
apathy, and fatigue, and a life with a minimum of real satisfactions. 
In college, Cage’s debilitating conflict was augmented by self- 
reproach for his recognized lack of fulfillment and painful aware- 
ness of his hampering self-limitation. The dismal round—depressed 
because hostile and isolated, hostile and isolated because depressed 


—continued to stifle initiative and blight the growth which might 
in time have brought satisfaction and self-esteem, 
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WINN, A HAPPY MAN 


THE VOCABULARY OF PSYCHOLOGY, like the language of everyday dis- 
course, provides many words for misery and few for happiness. Our 
description of Winn suffers from this poverty, and we will have to 
resort too often to a few words that common use and misuse have 
so weakened and vulgarized that we distrust their communicative 
power. When we say that Winn was a person who had always had 
the affection, admiration, and love of a particularly fine family; that 
he had anticipated and achieved success; that he liked himself and 
was satisfied with his background and his accomplishments to date; 
that he enjoyed life and expected to go to Heaven, we do so with 
full awareness that these words may fail to convey to the sophis- 
ticated reader the full meaning and reality that they had for Winn. 
We would not be surprised to find readers asking themselves, as 
they make Winn’s acquaintance, “What was he trying to hide?” 
Our answer, based on three years of intensive study, was that he was 
hiding little. To the best of our knowledge, Winn really was a 
happy man—a specimen rather rare in psychological literature. 

Winn was fairly tall, lean and wiry, good looking in a fresh and 
boyish way, an excellent natural athlete though not a dedicated 
one. Very busy with academic and extracurricular activities, he sel- 
dom came in of his own accord to talk with the staff of our project, 
and when he came for an appointment he was always quick and 
efficient in going through whatever was required of him that day. 
Although he was almost always friendly and smiling, an unusually 
intrusive question or an apparently pointless one would sometimes 
bring a quick flush of anger and embarrassment to his face and a 
good-natured but sharp retort. He possessed, to an unusual degree, 
the manly ability to defend himself without being offensive, to know 
his own ground and stand on it, and to come out of a difference of 
opinions the best of friends with his opponent. 

If Winn created any negative reaction in other people it was a 
feeling that he was a little too good to be true, too assured of his own 
superiority, and that he was perhaps judging them too exclusively in 
terms of the values of a Middle Western YMCA. Though he was 
tolerant in a general way and detested dogmatism, he gave little 
indication of having given real consideration to the ways of others, 
or of ever doubting that the particular track in life he was following 
was the best possible for him. Yet when he was faced, after the 
formal end of this study, with a difficult moral choice involving a 
person he loved very much, he showed a depth of humanity and 
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generosity that overcame, in our minds, his earlier suggestion of 
possible priggishness. 

Winn was both detailed and exact in his own description of him- 
self and the effects he had on others. He knew that he was good 
looking, having noticed the effects his “All-American Boy” appear- 
ance had on girls and female teachers since early adolescence. He 
was equally confident about his other qualities: “I would regard my 
customary attitude as genial and confident. I am sure most people 
like and respect me. I am likewise sure some people feel me con- 
ceited and self-centered, especially if they know me only slightly. 
My good friends find me understanding and interested in them. 
Many people have me marked for success.” Well aware of his own 
good fortune in life, he felt that “fortunate people should use some 
energy in making others happy, even if it is only one or two people” 
and felt that he would like to have some part in solving the problems 
of hunger, despotism, and poverty in the world: “I would like to 
make some truly great contribution in the field of science, believing 
that this will, in the long run, help almost everyone.” He esteemed 
most highly “people engaged in the search for truth (e.g. college 
professors), and also people who make life happy and good for 
others.” Although he had tasted strong draughts of social, artistic, 
and academic success, he felt that American society put too much 
stress on competition since “some people cannot stand the strain.” 
For himself, however, competition was more a stimulus than a 
strain: “I have always found that as soon as I attained something I 
had hoped for something else always attracted my ambition. . . . I 
have the potentialities to do something really worthwhile.” “I know 
that not everybody has an I.Q. as high as mine.” For the future he 
anticipated raising a good family, contributing to scientific knowl 
edge, helping people, and making a substantial income that would 
allow him to afford the things that he enjoyed. 

Success was important to Winn, and so was the innate satisfaction 
of work, but it was clear that these were not narrow and exclusive 
goals. Although he felt from time to time that he should be more 
conscientious about his studies, he contented himself at Harvard 
with a generally high but not spectacular grade record and reserved 
plenty of time for music, clowning and talk with friends, and his 
social life. At the time of this study his long-term steady date had 
broken with him and he was dating in a desultory fashion, not yet 
having met the girl he later became engaged to. 

Winn had thus far been able to do almo 
to do, and to get from life almost eve 
most of the other happy 


st everything he wanted 
tything he wanted to get. Like 
people, he had a strong bent toward 
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sociability, enjoyed his work but was not overwhelmingly immersed 
in it, and had the ability to relax and enjoy both active play and the 
passive pleasures of food and rest. A 

Personal Philosophy + Winn’s beliefs were strongly felt and ap- 
parently to him the product of intense personal experience. They 
arose from a way of life closer to the utilitarian ideals of J. S. Mill 
than to contemporary philosophies of anxiety and despair. 


Central to my philosophy of life is happiness. I think I have the 
right to be happy and I want to make other people happy, for they have 
the same right to happiness that I do. Often the two aspects are con- 
comitant—I am happy when I have made someone else happy ... To 
be fully happy, 1 need to be loved, and thus I feel marriage is essential 
to my complete happiness. I want to be loved for what I do, to be sure, 
but mostly I want to be loved for what I am. 

Gratification of the senses, when not immoderate, brings happiness. 
I do not mean only sexual gratification; pleasant and beautiful sights 
and sounds are included. 

My religion is essentially personal; I need not be a devout member 
of any religious sect to live a good life, nor need I accept the Bible as 
the immutable word of God . . . My concept of the after-life does not 
include a hell where people are punished or even deprived of happi- 
ness or existence, because I feel everyone has the same right to heaven. 
If one has lived a bad, unhappy life on earth, there are too many con- 
tributing factors to say he is bad and should be punished. In my after- 
life I will be happy and I will be with all those I loved while alive. 

Also in my after-life, infinite wisdom and knowledge will be avail- 
able. I love knowledge, or truth; I find it beautiful . . . In most ways, 
the scientist and the artist are alike—they both strive for beauty, or 
truth, or perfection—call it what you will . . . 

Much as I love knowledge, I feel my greatest happiness will come 
from making those who love me happy. My duty is to myself, but also 
to others. 

I think the criterion for action is this: do what you will, just so long 
as you retain your self-respect. Thus I may do things the Baptists may 
frown on; but I believe I am still good as long as I can respect myself, 
This self-respect ties in with my happiness and with the happiness of 
loved ones, for to respect myself I cannot make them unhappy. 

I have the right to my own philosophy and every person has the right 
to live his own life according to his own philosophy, so long as he does 
not interfere with my happiness. My philosophy is not one that every- 
one can live by; it is not a universal one, it is mine. This is important; 
some people would not live good lives according to my philosophy, I 
imagine. 

Winn was deeply aware that he was “society's child,” as he put 
it, yet felt that he could maintain as a criterion for action “do as 
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you will, just so long as you retain your self-respect.” But since 
“society has laid down some good rules for the protection of the 
human race” and since Winn could not respect himself if he were 
to make his loved ones, who were devout Baptists, unhappy, he was 
not likely to step far out of line. The slight tinge of rebellion in his 
philosophy, and his assertion of individuality, were very mild com- 
pared to the philosophies of his peers, and Winn was apparently 
most happy when he was in harmony with his family, his com- 
munity, and his religion. 

The only passion he clearly and repeatedly expressed was a “thirst” 
for knowledge. The pleasures of pure thought were apparently the 
most intense experiences of Winn’s young adult life—he compared 
mathematics to music, in that each time he worked with a familiar 
set of equations it was like listening to a symphony that he knew 
well but in which he heard new things each time. In mental kinds 
of enjoyment he felt free to let himself go, but in the pleasures which 
were more clearly sensual he was comparatively restrained. In his 
confidently anticipated Heaven he expected to have infinite knowl- 
edge and wisdom, and to be with his family and future wife. 

When this philosophy was criticized by another student Winn 
was taken aback—it seemed self-evident that it was good for him, 
and he was willing to live and let live. He found it hard to follow 
the other student's criticism that Winn’s beliefs didn’t really allow 
much room for conflict, nor for all of the human vicissitudes of 
difference and compromise. The other student concluded that what 
Winn really meant was that he wanted his own way, that his own 
was the only “right” that deeply concerned him. 

Winn’s philosophical emphasis on happiness, the strong possi- 
bility that happiness and goodness might have meant much the 
same thing to him, and that therefore any admission of unhappiness 
would be an admission of sin, may raise some question as to the 
validity of his conscious descriptions of how happy he was. When 
Winn indicated, day after day, that he was happy, was he merely 
tepeating that he was a good boy? While his desire to be good 
probably had some biasing effect, it seemed clear from an exami- 
nation of Winn’s history, and of the deeper levels of his personality, 
that his happiness had solid foundation. 

Life History + Winn lived, until he came to Harvard, in a succes- 
sion of increasingly better houses, all within a few blocks of each 
other, in “the middle of a middle-class area” in a small city near 
the western edge of the Middle West. Both of his parents were 
white, Protestant, and valedictorians of their respective High 
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Schools. Winn’s father had gone to a small Protestant college, work- 
ing his way through during the depression after both of his parents 
died, and eventually going on to teach school, serve as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School in his church, and take an active 
part in town affairs. When Winn was about ten years old his father, 
faced with the demands of a growing family, left teaching for more 
lucrative work in industry, and the family gradually moved into an 
upper middle-class position, socially, economically, and geographi- 
cally. Winn’s life was largely bounded by his middle-class neighbor- 
hood and the farm of his mother’s parents. With the exception of 
a few business trips through neighboring areas of the Middle West 
and one trip to Chicago, he had seen little of the world until he came 
to Harvard. But within the limited environs in which he lived 
Winn was top dog: the boss of younger brothers in his home, the 
most talented and brilliant student in his schools, and a leader in 
every activity into which he ventured. At Harvard he continued to 
be near the top, no longer the most brilliant student, but still bright 
enough to graduate with honors and be a serious competitor for 
various postgraduate fellowships, as well as a leader in his house and 
a member of various extracurricular groups. Had his perspective 
been larger he might have realized that there were still many larger 
worlds to conquer—but except for the world of science, in which he 
realized that he was still a novice, he was not troubled by ambitions 
beyond his immediate reach, Like his father, he had “done excellent 
jobs on all projects he entered,” but a person like Cage, with his 
emphasis on seeing beyond one’s immediate surroundings, would 
consider Winn’s world a very small and mundane barrel. 

Winn’s family life was not unusual in large ways—the middle- 
class home, summer trips to Grandpa’s farm, and the aunts and 
uncles, who took great pride in his accomplishments, seem right 
out of stock fiction—but it was unusual in its general happiness. 
Winn felt that his parents’ relationship had been one of “extreme 
harmony and affection,” with perhaps a little more “give” on his 
father’s part. Both parents were still close and affectionate with 
their own families, and both were highly respected in their com- 
munity. Winn’s father was a little more religious than his mother, a 
little more active in church affairs, and never troubled by ill health, 
as Winn’s mother occasionally was. Winn felt that neither parent 
had ever disappointed him, and that both had been “wonderful, 
kind, and understanding.” “Perhaps they do a little too much to 
see that I have the best in life, but they are firm with me when 
needs be.” In Winn’s training “all of the vices and virtues were 
stressed, truth perhaps more than the others” and Winn was 
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punished by a spanking, by either parent, if he got too far out of 
line. He attended Sunday School regularly. 

Winn began his personal history with his uneventful birth, bottle 
feeding, and the foods that he especially liked as a little child. He 
was apparently not an exceptionally happy baby—“I did cry a great 
deal, or so I am told,” but he was soon a self-confident child, “I was 
not retarded in learning to walk, and I was in general confident on 
my feet.” A strong dislike for being alone began very early and 
persisted throughout childhood, “solitariness was my one important 
fear.” 


I remember mother took me shopping with her and left me in the car 
with Billy [his little brother]. I got scared and started after her, crying 
my head off. I didn’t know where she had gone, but I started out any- 
how. Mother found me somehow and took me back to the car where 
Billy sat, undisturbed. 


He did not want to “leave my Mommy” in the first and second 
grades, and so missed quite a lot of school. Later he grew much 
more self-confident, but he still felt in college that he was not so 
adventurous as Billy, his next younger brother, nor so independent 
as Carl, the youngest. The combination of an exceptional interest 
in food and a marked dependence on adults, particularly his mother, 
indicated a lasting theme in Winn’s life, an oral syndrome in which 
Winn was still his family’s and his society’s child, with a philosophy 
of life that was still “pretty much of a family philosophy” and “not 
independent of the way my society looks at things.” Luckily for 
Winn’s oral optimism, the world was still his oyster, and, as we will 
see when we reach his Rorschach, his breast of chicken, ice cream, 
and lemon meringue pie as well. 

A second main theme of Winn’s life began with his first memory, 


that of the birth of his brother Billy when he was two and a half 
years old. 


I was playing outside with a ball and a stick. It was a rather dark, 
cloudy, November day, and my father came out of the house [Billy was 
born at home] and told me I had a little brother. This did not “shake 


me up” at all, and I went inside to see my new brother. I was not im- 
pressed and went back outside to play ball. 


Given Winn’s exceptionally close tie to his mother it is likely 
that he was both impressed and shaken up by the arrival of this new 
intruder. In Winn’s family, in which love and understanding were 
so stressed, it is probable that Winn was never allowed to be openly 
shaken up and angry about Billy and his claims on the object of 
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their mutual love. Witting and unwitting injuries to Billy punctu- 
ated the next several years of Winn’s history. The only early cruelty 
Winn remembered concerned bursting Billy’s balloon—perhaps 
remembered so long because Billy’s arrival had once burst his? 


I got a pin, and backed Billy off into a corner, and stuck the balloon 
midst his vehement protests. I thoroughly enjoyed it all, but Billy 
tattled on me and I got a good spanking. 


Later, when he was about six years old and Billy about three and 
a half, 


. we were playing butcher [laughs]. I had a hatchet. I whacked 
him right up there, along the hair line. And it took a couple of 
stitches. I remembered the doctor fixed him up without too much 
trouble. Really scared my mother, though. 


Two years later another incident repeated the theme of injuring 
Billy and frightening Winn’s mother. 


He and I had a couple of great big long bamboo fishing poles. And 
they were real long—I think it was about eight feet long. We got across 
the backyard from each other [laughs] and mine hit him in the head 
again, almost in the same place. My mother was pregnant in the hos- 
pital with my little brother who was on the way. And he had to go up 
to the hospital and have stitches put in his head at the same time my 
mother was in the hospital having my brother Carl, And I remember 
she looked out of the hospital window, you know, [laughs] and here 
was my brother all wrapped up in bandages. You know, it was kind of 
funny. 


It was probably no accident that this second injury to his brother 
came at a time when his mother was once again bringing an intruder 
into his world, a situation that would redintegrate Winn’s earlier 
feelings of being shaken up. After Carl’s birth Billy continued to 
suffer accidents and injuries, but apparently Winn had no need for 
further assaults on him. The two brothers became the best of 
friends. A good deal of roughhousing continued to go on between 
them through college, but as Billy grew to be bigger and stronger 
than Winn, there was no question of further assaults, even if Winn 
had wanted to make them. 

We might speculate that Winn had an exceptionally close and 
satisfying tie with his mother, a tie that might have provided him 
with considerable trouble later if he had continued to be overly 
dependent on her. But the birth of Billy, and later of Carl, while 
they did shake him up, forced him to work free from his dependence. 
In later childhood he rapidly grew to be self-confident, a leader of 
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other boys as well as the darling of motherly teachers. He had a 
temper that flared up quickly but was followed almost as quickly 
by a smile. His dependency was overcome and his self-control was 
established early in life. One of the experiments in our series, how- 
ever, showed us a faint repetition of his earlier rivalry with Billy. 
In the debate mentioned in connection with Winn’s philosophy, he 
was matched with a “little dynamo” as Winn described him, a fast 
talking and aggressive fellow who hammered away at him until 
Winn was quite angry. After initially denying this anger (“Well, I 
liked him real well; he was an awfully friendly person and sensible 
and everything,”) much later Winn “accidentally” set up a debate 
with a fellow who resembled his successful opponent and ran him 
into the ground. Rather than become angry, he had learned to hold 
his anger and actively master its cause, even if he had to do it a year 
later and with a substitute opponent. This pattern was long estab- 
lished and by the time he was in High School “I quarreled seldom 
(usually my word was law!) and was not too moody.” 

An element of overcontrol, however, ran through much of Winn’s 
history. His long-time steady girl, for example, accused him of 
thinking things through too much, never acting on impulse, and 
being too much the scientist in his everyday life. Probably this 
overcontrol began in Winn’s efforts to master his hostility toward 
Billy. In addition, Billy, unlike Winn, was a “wild” boy, always being 
hurt in accidents, and his example may have further pushed Winn 
toward caution. But perhaps the most effective curb on impulse was 
the fact that Winn twice acted on impulse and hurt himself: once 
falling down stairs and permanently bending his nose, and once 
tunning into a fence and cutting a gash in his jaw. (Neither of these 
defects was apparent to the observer, but to Winn, who could say 
with simple narcissistic pleasure such things as “I have perfect 
dimples” and “I’m pleased with the way my eyebrows go,” any 
defect in his appearance made a difference.) We will take up this 
element of overcontrol later, when we come to consider the pro- 
jective tests. Here it will be sufficient to note that from childhood 
on Winn had an unusually varied but not exceptionally intense 
fantasy life, and that he was unnecessarily troubled by the quickness 
and vividness of his fantasies, as opposed to the more controlled, 
restrained, and plodding quality of his everyday thought. For a while 
he had a fantasy identification of being a kind of turtle, possibly 
in response to his feelings of slowness and some sense of holding 
himself in check. Until the age of sixteen he occasionally had a 


frightening dream of being carried off his feet by a tornado, probably 


a fear of what would happen if his impulses were allowed ex- 
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pression. This dream was always the same, and eventually he feared 
it so much that he permanently refused to take sulfa drugs, which 
seemed to cause it. 

The history of Winn’s school life was one of steady achievement, 
foreshadowed in a series of achievement fantasies and regularly 
tewarded by prizes, adulation, affection from teachers, and election 
to many student offices. Winn was, over the course of his high school 
career, “president of everything,” and his best friend was a boy who 
“usually ran against me for office, and was always very gracious 
when he lost—he was elected to most of the things I missed.” Winn 
had a great many playmates when he was little, but when he entered 
high school he tried to limit himself to a few intimate friendships, 
though his many activities pushed him into a lot of casual ones, An 
early admiration for athletes had given way, by junior high school, to 
a passing desire to be a professional musician. But although Winn 
was regarded as a “near-prodigy” and given a great deal of public 
acclaim, he disliked his music teacher and decided by ninth grade 
that he wanted to be a scientist or a professor. Such careers, he 
felt, would come closest to embodying the qualities he most admired 
—beauty, truth, dignity, and intelligence. He was well aware of the 
financial problems in the career he envisioned for himself. A lively 
theme in his fantasy became, and continued to be throughout 
college, making or being given a great deal of money and living on 
a grand scale. At the end of high school these fantasies reached a 
preliminary fruition when Winn was awarded a very large scholarship 
and came to Harvard. 

Winn’s sexual activities were not unusual—a certain amount of 
mutual fondling and exploration in pre-adolescence, a bit of sexual 
display with other boys, spin-the-bottle and post office in early 
adolescence, quickly settling down to going steady with a girl whose 
background was much like his own. He received sex instruction 
from ‘his parents, beginning with his mother’s explanation of 
pregnancy when he was eight and ending with his father’s discussion 
of masturbation with him when he was thirteen. His sexual fantasies 
were usually about girls he knew and involved the usual activities of 
sexual play. He had not engaged in intercourse at the time we knew 
him, and he had never picked up strange girls. It would be hard 
for anyone familiar with the lives of other young men to regard 
either Winn’s behavior or his fantasies as wild, yet he himself felt, 
“Tve got a pretty good imagination and will run hog-wild and crazy 
sometimes, so that what I do isn’t—never is it—well, almost never— 
a reflection of some of the wild things that go on within.” In his 
behavior, on the other hand, he felt, “I have been pretty conven- 
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tional. The first son and all that sort of stuff. Always make your 
parents proud of you, and that sort of thing. Very little rebellion at 
all really.” His sexual fantasies from thirteen to sixteen concerned 
sexual conquests and heroic, romantic love. But from sixteen on he 
had had even stronger and more frequent fantasies of having a per- 
fect marriage, one that would be profoundly satisfying, harmonious, 
and enduring, and that would lead in time to a large and happy 
family. His fantasies were really almost as faithful, mature, realistic, 
and monogamous as his behavior—and probably the only snag his 
even-tempered sexual development ever really hit was over not being 
“wild” enough. 

The marriage and family that Winn fantasied for himself was very 
close to the kind of marriage and family that had produced and 
nurtured him. Winn’s innocent narcissism might have played some 
part in this—he was not dissatisfied with the arrangement that had 
produced his own sterling character—but more important was his 
love for his parents and his solid identification with his admired 
father. From the time Winn was a little boy listening in wonder to 
his father’s continued series of bedtime stories about an original 
heroic character “Gay Blade, the Mouse,” through the time when 
he was watching his father become a leader of his community and 
still take time out to play and work with his sons, and on through 
school, in which he was given special attention by teachers who knew 
and liked his parents, Winn had a steady love and respect for his 
parents, particularly his father. The fact that his fantasies had 
already moved beyond adolescent turmoil regarding identity and on 
to intimacy and family life was probably due to the model provided 
by his father and his father’s exemplary role in the family. And 
unlike Shield, the most stable man, who had his wagon hitched to 
a distant father whose achievements he could hardly match, Winn 
had every intention of following in his father’s footsteps and in good 
time even going on to fulfill some of his father’s unrealized ambi- 
tions—the dominant one being combining a life of searching for 
truth and teaching it with a life of economic security. 

Rorschach Test + Four seconds after Winn was handed the first 
card he produced his first association, “Looks like a cupid with 
wings.” His performance on the rest of the test followed as easily 
and quickly, without much apparent effort. His first association 
always came within ten seconds, and he spent more than ninety 
seconds on only two cards (IV and VI). Within a few minutes he 
was through with the test, yet his last response, “Looks like some 
X-rays Ive seen of kidney and urinary tracts” suggests that in this 
short time the Rorschach may have stirred some powerful feelings 
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in Winn: perhaps anxiety over what he suspected that the Ror- 
schach might have shown about his inner workings, perhaps some 
association between the test procedures and earlier X-rays of his 
hidden parts. Comparison of the anxiety implicit in his last response 
with the almost vapidly sweet quality of the cupid with which he 
began might suggest that Winn’s depths were not always in harmony 
with his surface feelings: though neither the Rorschach nor any 
other evidence indicted Winn for conscious bad faith, the Rorschach 
did show unmistakably a repressive trend in Winn that had appeared 
less definitely in other material. No other source of information 
indicated so clearly Winn’s need to take flight from strongly emo- 
tional situations, to resort to distancing and intellectualization when 
he was stirred up—and so to form and maintain a barrier between 
the deeper springs of his personality and its calm surface. 

Few people would judge from Winn’s Rorschach record that he 
was an exceptionally bright and successful person. The thirty-seven 
responses he produced in his orderly way were mainly unoriginal 
interpretations of the obvious details of the cards, and many were 
only revisions and refinements of his first percepts, such as, first, 
“people standing playing the piano” on Card III, then the same 
figures as “native types doing a dance, possibly,” and finally as 
“birds facing each other.” Most of Winn’s percepts were determined 
by the form quality of the cards, with other determinants, move- 
ment, color, texture, vista, and shading, present in a subdued and 
balanced way, Winn’s intellect was clearly in the saddle, his reality 
testing quick and accurate, though often obvious and sometimes so 
lacking in subtle shades of thought that he was close to stereotypy, 
as in his response to Card IX, “the colors remind me of those you 
see in sunsets.” If we were to judge the quality of Winn’s imagina- 
tion only by the human activities he saw in the Rorschach (the 
already-mentioned cupid, piano players, and native types dancing, 
and a somewhat more original percept of a man holding a lobster in 
Card IX) we would hardly suspect that he was a brilliant young 
man. 

Winn’s handling of texture and color in the cards indicated the 
kinds of emotions that he could live with and those that upset him. 
Like Cage, he had an unusually sensitive response to those elements 
of the cards that could suggest texture, to “shaggy,” “furry,” “bushy” 
dogs, rabbits, and furs, but unlike Cage he was open and undefensive 
about the element of tenderness and affect-hunger that these per- 
cepts suggested; his dogs were touching noses, the furry mink stole 
would “go around your neck” and the cupid would oversee the whole 
process. Winn could apparently freely feel and express tenderness, 
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the pastel sunsets of emotional life, but he was less at case with 
more powerful feelings, the deep reds of passion and anger; for ex- 
ample, on Card II: “The red parts don’t seem to help. I can’t 
seem to get them into anything.” The reason that the red parts 
seemed to upset him might be that they suggested aggressive feel- 
ings, since later, in the inquiry, he said that “just their shape” 
suggested “gun holsters” and “cowboy boots with spurs,” both 
indicative of a boyish Cowboys-and-Indians kind of aggression, not a 
kind that would frighten most people but apparently enough to 
make Winn anxious. He saw in Card VI “maybe something nasty 
to bash someone over the head with—jagged and sharp—those 
whiskers are what do the damage when you swipe.” Winn’s need 
to abstract and put himself apart from angry feelings was indicated 
by the response that followed this percept: “that looks to me like 
looking down on an atoll in the South Pacific, a coral reef forma- 
tion.” Distance (looking down), intellectualization (an atoll), and 
rigidification (coral reef formation) are all suggested in this percept. 
The progressive fading out of his originally lively responses was even 
more clearly apparent in the sequence of responses to Card III, 
with people playing the piano, an activity in which he himself took 
part, giving way to “native types” dancing, a beginning of distancing 
himself from the event he described, followed by the dehumaniza- 
tion of the dancers into two birds facing each other, “a kind of 
abstract painting that doesn’t really look like birds.” In the next two 
responses the process of withdrawal continued: “a scarab or some 
kind of spider, an outline of the body, the two red ones in the 
middle are organs in the inside of the insect because of the color, it 
might be through a fluoroscope with a dye that marks those organs, 
or skeletal remains with the white part cut away”—a highly anxious 
kind of thing for Winn to see, and quickly followed by “an abstract 
of a landscape on a Pacific island,” his familiar distancing response. 
Certainly Winn did not have a pathological degree of inhibition, yet 
even this paragon had his problems, and his defensive way of 
handling them. Perhaps Winn’s efforts not to be impressed with his 
little brother and not to dismember the interloper into his infant 
paradise had resulted in some overly strict self-controls, controls 
that were further reinforced by his neighborhood, family, and church 
as he was growing up. We were happy to note in Winn’s last year 
of college that he seemed to be freer and more spontaneous and 
that his upheaval was not so revolutionary as he had unconsciously 
feared OE 86 dangerous to his own firmly fixed executive functions. 

Winn’s oral optimism was mentioned earlier, and it only remains 
to be documented here. In addition to lemon meringue pie and 
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banana splits, his Rorschach was filled with lavishly described drum- 
sticks, chicken breasts, a bowl of ice cream, a shrimp cocktail, and a 
smoking pipe. These responses are perhaps enough to indicate the 
intense pleasure he took in the activities of the mouth, and to 
suggest why an interloper between him and his food supply could 
be so traumatic. Though Winn would blush at the association, they 
might also be related to the kinds of girls that elsewhere he stated he 
preferred: “My female partner is usually of the voluptuous type 
with pleasantly large, well-formed breasts—small petite girls do not 
appeal to me.” Unlike Cage, who had not found his small taste of 
life particularly pleasant, Winn confidently anticipated being given 
the world’s gifts: Card II “could also be a big stocking, might be red 
like the ones hanging on the mantel at Christmas time.” 

The Rorschach supported other information showing Winn’s 
admiration for his father; the man he saw in Card IV was endowed 
with all of the child’s symbols of masculine power—hat, beard, and 
“great big boots.” Some of his responses might have suggested slight 
residual castration fears, but his sexual feelings had clearly not been 
overly hampered in their development by these, and he looked 
forward confidently to a warm heterosexual life, if one might take 
his response to the card most frequently seen as symbolic of the 
female sex organ as an indication: “a skin of a cat... or a lion 
skin used as a rug in front of a fireplace.” 

In sum, then, the Rorschach indicated that Winn was quick and 
competent in his handling of this novel task, but that his general 
high level of intellectual ability was not quite matched by equal 
creative achievement. It appeared that moderately strong repressive 
controls somewhat inhibited him. He often seemed to stick to the 
obvious and popular when he could have more profitably gone on to 
original conceptions that used more of his native ability. 

Thematic Apperception Test + Wéinn’s stories dealt with the perils 
that beset the ways of “nice, average boys” and “very nice” girls 
who live in a world that, quite mysteriously, is full of temptations. 
As in the Rorschach, his initial productions were so simple as to be 
almost banal: Johnny struggles between the violin his parents gave 
him and his love of football; Nancy, who is “just a common girl” 
is also very nice and “very sensitive to the wants and needs of other 
people,” so she tries to help the people on the farm; and a couple 
of “level-headed, intelligent, sensible” young people wait for each 
other, marry, and have very nice children who are also happy and 
intelligent. As if to defend this world in which Pandora’s box was 
still unopened, he told one story in which innocence was confronted 
with suspicion and emerged triumphant. But sin, ever present in 
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Christian myth, still lurked around the edges of his fantasy, eager to 
seize the unwary impulse and lead it to destruction: in Card 4 an 
average guy in “a nice neighborhood” who had “a lot of friends to 
play with” began to run around with boys his parents didn’t like 
and then to smoke and drink and keep late hours. In spite of the 
efforts of his wife to reform him he killed a man and ended up in 
prison for life. In Card 9, another fellow, who even to begin with 
was “never much good” and only “mediocre” because he was “ir- 
responsible” and “didn’t care to work,” became a hobo and a tramp, 
and ended as a cadaver on the table of an “up-and-coming medical 
student.” 

The story Winn told to Card 7 illustrated the success themes that 
filled his stories, his innocent self-approval, and his active orientation 
to the world—contrast his rewarded initiative and mutually satisfy- 
ing communication with Cage’s defeated passivity and isolation: 


Well, the young man in the picture is Jim. He was very outstanding 
as a boy and a student in his community. He won quite a few honors in 
high school; quite an all-around fellow. He was very good; he got into 
Harvard and really didn’t know exactly what he wanted to do, but he 
majored in economics. Now he has graduated from Harvard, doesn’t 
really know whether he wants to go into the Business School or whether 
he should come back to his home town because several companies in 
the town would like very much to have him. He has been quite both- 
ered about this. He always liked his home town very much, and in other 
ways he would like to come back here and work. He feels that if he 
were to go on to Business School, after several years he could get a job 
with a bigger company and could make quite a bit more money. He is 
asking the advice, here in this picture, of one of the respected old men 
in this community, whether he should go on to school or come back 
to his home town and work. The old man tells him that since he has so 
many talents he owes it to the rest of the world to help other people 
with his help. However, the old man does tell him that he feels that Jim 
will probably have a happier life and get farther—have a fuller life— 
if he went to school and did not come back to his home town and 
work there. And he told him that if he goes on to school certainly he 
may not come back to his home town and work there. But wherever he 
does go to work he can become a good member of that community and 
can help people just as much in any town as in his home town. This im- 
er ar een ae ~ Ea does go back to Harvard, finishes 
become an active member of tH ee A ee, 
2 ee ne community where he finally does go and 
is an Inspiration to many younger men as he himself grows older. 


In Winn’s carly stories good was clearly 


; : rewarded and evil doing 
led to grief. The community was omnip 


resent, even more than 
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parents the agency through which rewards and punishments were 
channeled to the hero. The only disturbing element was, not too 
surprisingly for Winn, injury to someone near to him. In one story 
(Card 6) the hero hastened to tell his close friend’s mother that 
his friend had been hurt in an automobile accident. In another 
(Card 8) the hero shot his grandfather accidentally when they were 
hunting. In the first case the victim soon recovered and the two 
friends went on to become “very respected members of the com- 
munity, on the school board and on the city commission, and they 
both lived very good lives and contributed quite a bit to the com- 
munity.” In the second the injury done by the hero was quickly 
undone—“the bullet didn’t harm the old man much at all’—and 
then mastered by sublimation, the hero becoming an expert marks- 
man who made his living demonstrating rifles and a lecturer who 
could use his own story to impress little boys with the importance 
of being “very, very careful.” 

Winn’s active, self-assertive, frequently competitive drive for 
Success must have involved him often in situations that verged on 
aggression toward others. In the stories he told, as in the Rorschach, 
the most usual fate of an aggressive thought was quick expression, 
followed by attempts at undoing and minimizing the consequences 
of the act he had imagined, or by attempts to achieve distance from 
the earlier thought, or by active mastery through skill and control. 
Virtue and community always triumphed over the openly aggressive 
individual—a state that changed, however, as Winn moved on to 
the more “fantastic” last ten pictures in the TAT. 

For the psychologist it was a relief to hear, in Winn’s story to Card 
11, that Beelzebub finally won a round. In this story, a fairly obvious 
symbolic battle over masturbation was concluded when Beelzebub 
knocked the hero “down into the deep gorge, where the fiery river 
flowed.” In another very long and involved story (to Card 20) a 
mysterious woman “expressed an interest” in the hero and “seemed 
to be able to defy the law of gravity” because she “could take an 
object and make it float around,” a situation that fascinated the hero 
but also made him feel in mortal danger. Against powers such as 
these—sexual impulses, particularly toward fascinating women— 
Winn fantasied having a “magic charm” which would “stand firm” 
and protect him against their pagan charms. But the charm failed 
him (being secretly in league with the powers he was battling), and 
he could concede without too much distress “so Beelzebub won 
again.” If Winn had been less able to relax his firm controls he might 
have found himself with serious neurotic inhibitions—but while he 
did keep a firm grip on aggression, he semed to regard sex as in- 
evitable and so relaxed and enjoyed his sexual fantasies. Yet sexuality 
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was dangerous: first because sexual misdeeds might be reported 
back home and make everybody “terribly ashamed of what kind of 
man” one was (Card 13); and second, because if one relaxed controls 
too much, and got too excited, one might be suddenly unable to 
control both sex and aggression. Thus a story (Card 13) of extra- 
marital flirtation ended in Tape, murder, and execution. In another 
story (Card 12) a young man turned out to be a vampire who preyed 
on young girls and had to be eliminated by an older man to protect 
the community. Where sex alone was concerned Winn’s private 
morality did not seem so strong as his fear of damaging his public 
image. But when sexuality was fused with aggression, or when 
aggression alone was concerned, he drew back with much stronger 
internal prohibitions and horror, as in one story (Card 15) in which 
parts of various persons were put together to form a monster: 


+ » Simon broke loose and just created havo 


up trees, went into houses, and just smashed them. Killed a couple of 
children . . . terrorized the countryside . . . finally a thunderbolt 
came down out of the sky and struck him and he just evaporated. 


c in the village. He tore 


The only other act punished b 
followed uncontrolled aggression was s 


A ; I Papyrus that told him 
the rules of how to get into this room,” and made his way in, only 
to find that within the room the “mummy cases” opened up and 
ir clutches he realized that he 


€ world’s fastest 
as intense: 


l of those people 
him, and nobody 


the world could b © things like that. 


e able to dq 
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Perhaps voyeuristic desires had been diverted into exhibitionism. 
Perhaps, also, this desire for favorable attention and admiration had 
been successfully diverted and socialized in his school successes and 
thirst for knowledge, though there were indications that secret 
knowledge, even science, was likely to be dangerous. 

The most original of Winn’s productions, in any test or situation, 
was the image he created for the blank card (16) in the TAT series. 
While this was not a story, in the usual sense, it seemed to be a 
uniquely vivid and revealing description of Winn’s unconscious feel- 
ings. 

This scene is on the planet Alpha Centuri, which revolves around the 
sun. It seems like nothing you've ever seen on earth, really. I'll have to 
try to describe it in earth terms: sort of half desert and half jungle. And 
the desert part is very rocky and, strangely, the rocks seem to be sculp- 
tured into architectural forms. They're square rocks and rectangular 
rocks and spherical rocks, and then there’s a piece of sand stretching 
as far as the eye can see. And the sculptured pieces of rock are just 
dropped here and there along the way. It is a modern design, forming 
all sorts of mathematical ellipses, and hyperbolas, and parabolic forms. 
Kind of a study in figures. 

Then, over on the jungle side, there's this lush red jungle—red be- 
cause chlorophyll is red on this planet. And there are all kinds of 
exotic plants there, plants that are kind of like animals. They are 
able to move in a certain way, and they can fight each other, and if you 
get near one it'll grab you and eat you up. These plants are grouped 
together to form a community, and they fight against each other all 
of the time. The wars of these plants are really something terrible and 
they have darts that they can shoot off, and secretions that come out 
of them. And they strangle each other by vines and roots, and dam up 
water supplies by their roots. The way they kill one another is to drag 
the person, or the plant, to the edge of the jungle and throw him out 
into the desert. So that, sprinkled along the desert I’ve described, oc- 
casionally you'll see a little ashy crust and that is, of course, some of 
the plants that have been hurled out, that have been left to dry up 
there in the desert. And the sky is orange . . . no clouds. . . . It seems 
you look at the sky and there are no 
clouds to be seen moving—can’t feel any wind. The only thing that 
moves at all is the sun that moves across the sky during the day and 
the shadows, of course, are affected and fall in different places, depend- 


ing on the time of day. 


rather a static picture. When 


This is pure projection, a whole Rorschach set of images in 
response to one blank card. Without going into point-for-point spell- 
ing out of the details, we might speculate that Winn in this vivid 
image portrayed his own feeling of inner division, half of him dry, 
abstract, mathematical, static intellect, the other half a vegetative 
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infant jungle of murderous and cannibalistic fantasy. Having half 
renounced the capacity to tame fantasy by subjecting it to reality, 
and to give juice and motion to conscious thought by feeding it from 
the springs of fantasy, Winn felt intensely the conflict between im- 
pulse and rationality, the jungle and the desert. Why did his im- 
pulses die in the full light of conscious thought? Probably the key 
to this was his community, with its darts of slander and its capacity 
to choke off the supplies of the rebel and throw him out into the 
desert. To Winn, who craved intimacy and loved company, to be 
expelled was the ultimate punishment, for the expelled member of 
the community was reduced to only “a little ashy crust.” 

Winn’s TAT, like his Rorschach, suggested depths at which he 
was not completely integrated, not entirely the conventional All- 
American success story that he appeared on the surface. Was he then 
not really as happy as he seemed? Clearly at college he was happy, 
though at some later time he might find himself less intensely in- 
volved in his work, less happy with his successes, more in need of 
inner refreshment than public adulation, Then he might become 
depressed, or move between depressed and elated feelings as one 
might move between his desert and jungle (whose plants, with their 
constant uninhibited oral and aggressive activity, were strangely like 
manic people). Yet the significance of this fantasy should not be 
overestimated: to deny Winn any weaknesses at all would be to 
deny him humanity, and Winn certainly had more than enough 
strengths to counterbalance his weaknesses. To see further how the 
happy oral optimist rather than the internally divided and timid 
dreamer prevailed in Winn, let us study his feeling states in his daily 
life. 

Data from Mood Study + Winn tied another 
piest man in this study. 
long-term contact, to b 


student as the hap- 
But since Winn seemed, on the basis of our 
the more steadily happy of the two, and 
since the other man became engaged during the course of our study 
and clearly reached extremes of elation mainly on this account, we 
chose Winn as the more typically happy man. Winn’s mean daily 
average hedonic level over the forty-two days of the study was 6.67, 
very close to “7. Feeling very good and cheerful” (Appendix 7). 
Only twice did his daily average drop below “6, Feeling pretty good, 
‘O.K.,’” and then it slid only to Cage’s usual level of “5, Feeling a 
little bit low. Just so-so.” On six of the forty-two d 
mood for the day was “8. Elated and in high spiri 
during a sudden painful illness, did his 
really low point—and the next da 
infirmary but feeling well and in 
discomfort.” 


ays his average 
ts.” Only once, 
daily trough mood drop to a 
y he was able to report “Still in 
good spirits. Only slight pain and 
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Winn’s high average hedonic level was matched by equally high 
mean levels on the scales for social respect, self-confidence, socia- 
bility, companionship, fullness of life, harmony with others, re- 
ceptivity toward the world, moral judgment, and sense of personal 
freedom. This meant, in the language of the scales, that he was 
generally confident that some people thought well of him, felt that 
his abilities were sufficient and his prospects good, that he was com- 
panionable and ready to mix with other people, that he was accepted 
and liked, and that his life was ample and satisfying—also that he 
generally got along well with others, was open and responsive to his 
world, considered himself pretty close to his own best self most of 
the time, and felt free within broad limits to act as he wanted to. 
Thus, in the broad area of human interaction and social and moral 
judgment Winn felt that he was living a highly satisfying and satis- 
factory life. His lowest mean values, still quite high compared to the 
general feelings of most of the men, occurred on the scales for free- 
dom of impulse expression, satisfaction with love and sexual relation- 
ships, work, speed and value of thought processes, tranquillity, and 
energy. He generally felt that he was allowing his impulses a pretty 
free rein, but he did not feel that he was quick to act on immediate 
desires. While on the whole he felt considerable energy, clever and 
keen in his thought processes, and satisfied with his work and en- 
couraged to go on with it, he did not reach levels on these scales 
comparable to the levels he reached in the more socially oriented 
spheres of his life; levels which would have involved, had they been 
comparable, great energy and drive, quick effortless thought, and 
great pleasure, enjoyment, and fulfillment in his work. And while he 
usually felt pretty secure and free from care, he did not customarily 
rise to the level of feeling a strong sense of well-being in which he 
could feel essentially secure and at ease. Thus Winn did not feel 
quite as well off regarding work as in his more social characteristics, 
nor was he as energetic or secure as he might have been had his 
impulse expression been a little more free. But, taken together, these 
licated that Winn was a very contented and 


day-to-day reports ind Wi 
happy person in the major aspects of his life, remarkably free from 


emotional distress. 


Winn was slightly toward the stable end of the group in both the 


standard deviation of average mood and the mean daily range be- 
tween peak and trough moods, But unlike most of the stable men, 
who tended to have rather differentiated kinds of mood perturba- 
tions, Winn experienced his ups and downs largely as all or none 
swings, with all feelings tending to go up together and come down 
together. One large factor, rotated to “Daily Average” on Scale XVI. 
Elation vs. Depression as a criterion, accounted for about two thirds 
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of the common variance in Winn’s emotional changes (Appendix 
7). Four smaller factors reflected subsidiary kinds of feeling varia- 
tions, each of which was only partially independent from Winn’s 
over-all fluctuations in hedonic level. 

The major contrast in Winn’s emotional life, described by the 
first factor, contrasted globally happy days with somewhat less 
happy ones. Although all feelings were related to this major axis of 
happiness, they did differ in the degree to which they were related. 
Feelings of adequate energy, harmony and sociability with others, 
receptivity toward the world, and love and tenderness, together with 
feelings of community and self-approval, were most closely tied to 
the experience of Winn’s happiest moods. Winn’s best times came 
when he was involved with others, three of his happiest days coming 
in a series of parties over the Yale weekend, another set coming 
during a period of easy work and much socializing around the 
Thanksgiving weekend. Winn was exhilarated by social events of all 
kinds, reporting with equal excitement, “The Yale weekend has 
started! Party in room!” and “Thanksgiving Dinner at Professor 
B’s. What a good day!” Eating and drinking together with others 
was perhaps the happiest experience in Winn’s life, since in eve 
teport of happy times the food and liquor consumed played a large 
part. When Winn was in danger of being put on a restrictive diet to 
control an ailment he developed during the course of the study he 
reported in his daily diary, “I'll die if I have to give up frappes” and 
later, when he was reassured that he could go on eating as he liked, 
he wrote, “Thank God! (for ice cream).” Unlike Cage, who had 
tasted the world of people and found it not to his liking, Winn 
nourished an ardent love for human contact. Unlike the more 
strictly work-oriented men, Winn could have a happy time with 
others without a guilty feeling that his work was being neglected, 
could get along without being overly concerned with getting ahead, 
and could therefore enjoy life with other people. Other evidence of 
Winn’s relative depression when he was not involved in social events 


will be considered later when we discuss his self-concept in elation 
and in depression, 


proval were uniformly high, 
» but staying well up so that both 
day were elevated. The main 
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element in Winn’s mood changes was American Epicureanism, 
and it was only after this element was disposed of by his first mood 
factor that this more Stoic factor achieved prominence. Since the 
factor was bipolar, it indicated a contrast between two kinds of days 
in Winn’s life, calm days and those not so calm. It was on his less 
calm days that Winn hit his worst troughs of anxiety and anger, 
but also achieved his highest peaks of impulse expression, work, 
thought, and elation. Perhaps these were the days when some ex- 
ceptionally powerful inner drive worked its way toward expression 
and powered both work and thought to new levels, if only momen- 
tarily. Perhaps the factor was related to deeper dynamic events—at 
the end of one week when impulses, work, and thought had all 
fairly consistently hit high peaks Winn reported “Have had very 
vivid dreams all week. Sex and violence.” Knowing Winn, it would 
not be unreasonable to speculate that what was going on during 


that period was weakening, if only temporarily, some of the barriers 
between his inner jungle and the barren but calm desert of rational- 
ity. But nothing had seemed to happen that week, the main entries 
in Winn’s journal having to do with taking a great deal of castor oil 
in preparation for an internal examination that required this 
preparation. Though Winn once reported that he detested people 
who had “diarrhea of the mouth or mind” we can wonder whether 
his own peak days might be based on a kind of emotional freeing 
and discharge of feelings which he customarily kept bottled-up. 

The third factor was a very specific school work factor, con- 
trasting days on which the pressure of academic work was heavier, 
sleep was less, and work, thought processes, and energy were 
moderately but steadily high, as against days with less pressure. 
Winn’s response to pressure showed up clearly in the factor—he 
worked well under pressure, thinking, better and feeling more 
energetic when he had a task to accomplish than when he was work- 


a was apparent in the fourth factor, with 


A carefree holiday mood 1 the f 
personal freedom, companionship, and sociability all high, sleep 
vork off. 


again down, and the pressure of w 1 p 
“The BFR factor abel a “sick days” pattern—reflecting two 


i i i that Winn passed through during the course 
ite eae OF ke eave points feelings of depression, inability 
to think, fatigue, and self-depreciation all reached especially low 
troughs, while his feelings of love for others became more power- 
ful. But when he regained his physical health he no longer fell 
into the troughs of despair that had trapped him in sickness, his 
self-confidence went up, and his love for others returned to its 
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usual level. Winn reported to one of us, with some surprise, that 
he had felt “guilty” when he was sick—perhaps a more appropriate 
term would have been ashamed. Priding himself on being confi- 
dent on his feet, he didn’t like to be put to bed and be dependent 
on others. The quickness with which Winn established his cus- 
tomary mastery over his feelings was shown by the absence of any 
of the daily average moods on this factor—although his illnesses 
both lasted for several days, Winn let them affect only the transi- 
tory peaks and troughs of his feelings, maintaining his general 
moods serenely apart from his illness. 
Self- and Ideal-Descriptions in Elation and Depression * The con- 
sistency of Winn’s Q-sort self-descriptions was about average for 
this group, his self-description in depression correlating .59 with 
his self-description in elation, Cage's, it will be recalled, was roughly 
of the same magnitude (47). Unlike the stable and variable men, 
who differed widely from each other on this measure, the happy 
and unhappy were much alike, both changing a moderate degree 
in their self-estimates as their moods changed from relative elation 
to relative depression. 

Winn chose two items as “most characteristic” 


of himself, in 
both of his extreme moods: 


Comfortable in intimate relationships 
Sexually aware 


In elation the other items he selected as “most characteristic” were: 


Adventuresome 
Warm and friendly 
Excels in his work 
Placid and untroubled 
Dynamic 

Ambitious 


Inventive, delights in finding new solutions to new problems 
Accomplishes much, truly productive 


When Winn felt depressed thes 


e benign self-characterizations were 
replaced by a slightly less lively sı 


et of “most characteristic” qualities: 


Doesn’t apply himself fully 
Able to take things as they come 
Stands on his own two feet 
Preoccupied with himself 
Attempts to appear at ease 
Quietly goes his own way 
Good judge of when to comply and when to assert himself 
Tactful in personal relations 

Comparison of the two Sets suggests that when Winn was in his 
more elated moods he felt warm and outgoing, an ambitious and 
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successful part of his social world, but when his mood lowered he 
seemed to retreat to a more cautious position in which autonomy 
and resilience became more important than spontaneous social 
participation, and self-preoccupation replaced both warm human 
relationships and easy intellectual productivity. The changes were 
not great, and Winn remained strongly oriented toward others and 
reasonably satisfied with himself even when he felt at his lowest. 
The change from spontaneous, internally motivated activity in his 
happy moods to a reactive, coping stance in his unhappy state, 
from excelling in his work to being unable to apply himself fully 
and only rising up to the level of being able to take things as they 
come, suggests that in his happy moods Winn was what H. A, Mur- 
ray has called pro-active, and that in his unhappy states he slipped to 
a less vigorous and energetic re-active relationship to his environ- 
ment, from internal to external sources of motivation (Murray & 
Kluckhohn, 1953, pp. 10-11). 

Winn’s self-description was rather close to his ideal in elation 
(r=.75) and only moderately different in depression (r= 40). 
Both of these figures were well within the top third of the group. 
The slight differences in elation between his self-conception and his 


ideal need not be reported here. The somewhat larger gaps in his 


depressed moods between the self as it was felt to be and as Winn 


would have liked it to be were mainly concerned with work. While 
“Doesn’t apply himself fully” was one of the qualities most descrip- 
tive of his self-concept, it was far from characteristic of his ideal. He 
also felt that he was insufficiently ambitious and too much of “a 
playboy, always hacking around.” The ability to “take things as they 
come” was not rated as high in his ideal as it was in his self-con- 
ception, but, on the other hand, he would ‘have liked to be more 
“placid and untroubled.” Winn’s superego was apparently a standard 
model Protestant American conscience, with an emphasis on work 
as a kind of temporal salvation—his deviations from this conscience 
were not wide, but they carried him in the direction of a more play- 
ful, more resilient, more responsive, and less driven character. Winn, 
like many other people, was probably a healthier and better person 
than he would have been had his ideals been completely realized. 
Yet we should not minimize how significant being able to live by 


his ideals was. : 
Every source of data we considered showed some of the consistent 
themes in Winn’s character. A steadfast optimism, supported by 


independence and an active orientation toward the world, sociability 
and love of human contact, and a balance and maturity of judgment 
were apparent in Winn’s life history, daily behavior, test productions, 
and mood dynamics. We found only minor contraindications to his 
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general well-being in these data, the main ones suggesting perhaps 
an overly strong barrier between rationality and impulse and some 
fear of social ostracism. It is not as easy to explain Winn’s happiness 
as it was to formulate Cage’s unhappiness. He was happy partly 
because his personality provided so good a fit with the existing 


American set of paths of upward mobility, partly because his opti- 
mism had been nurtured in a warm and 


maximum of dispatch and the Provision of equal pleasure for the 
people around him. Perhaps the simplest formula is the old con- 


face, form, talent, and background to get what he wanted rather 
easily, while Cage battled, when he da i 


of handicaps. But Winn’s successes were not of the c 
and perhaps another source of his happiness was a reasonable willing- 
ness to accept limitations, to curb any inclinations he may have had 
toward narcissistic insatiability, to tread the middle road between 
excess and deprivation with caution, intelligence, and due regard for 
his fellow man. 

Consideration of Winn’s personality and life recalls some classical 
ideas regarding happiness, particularly Plato’s Georgias where, 
having refuted the idea that happiness can be judged solely by 
quantities of pleasure but must rather be judged by standards of 
goodness and virtue, Socrates concludes: 


And so by all means . . . the temperate man, being, as we have 
shown, just, and brave, and pious, perforce must be a man co 
800d; the good must do well and beautifully 
that does well must be happy and blest . . . 
Such then is my position and these things 1 
are true, then it would seem that he who wi 
pursue and practice self-control, and flee from 
fast as his feet will take him 
of chastisement; but if he do 
and endure correction if he i 


mpletely 
all that he does; and he 


assert to be true. If they 
shes to be happy should 
license, everyone of us as 


‚ and contrive if possible to have no need 
es require it . , 


| » Such as physical well- 
Situation, without which even a good 
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Our account accords too with the view of those who hold that happi- 
ness is excellence or virtue of some sort. . . . Still it is clear. . . that 
happiness requires the addition of external goods; for it is difficult to do 
noble deeds with no outside means. For many things can be done only 
through the aid of friends or wealth or political power; and there are 
some things the lack of which spoils our felicity, such as good birth, 
wholesome children, and personal beauty . . . (Aristotle, 1943, pp. 93- 


95.) 


Aristotle also raised 
case and to our entire investigation 
true then that nobody in the world may be called happy so long 
it is an extraordinary thing that, at the time 
ould not speak the truth about him, because 

the living happy in view of the changes to 


and answered a question most relevant to this 
—can we ever call a man happy? 


Is it 
as he is alive? . . . surely 
when he is happy, we shi 
we are unwilling to call 


which they are liable. . - - Me ccs 
The element of durability which is required will be found in the 


happy man, and he will preserve his happiness through life; for always 
or chiefly he will pursue such actions and thoughts as accord with vir- 
tue; nor will anyone bear the chances of life so nobly, with such a per- 
e as he who is truly good .. . for he will not be moved 


fect composur z : 
from his happiness easily or by ordinary misfortunes, but only by great 


and numerous ones. . + - i _ 
We may safely then define a happy man as one who is active in ac- 
ay sa 


cord with perfect virtue and adequately furnished with external goods, 
not for some chance period of time but for his whole lifetime. . . . It is 
not given us to foresee the en a pei = 

uring their lifetime ıl tù y n x 
Pome enger happy only so far as men are happy . - - 
(Aristotle, 1943, PP- 96-99.) 

Winn’s life and character confirm the ancient wisdom. Favored by 
fortune with a loving family that was respected in its community and 
gave a nurturing support that fostered growth and provided worthy 
and approachable models, possessed of er urn and oppos 
tunities, well blessed with native endowments of health, intelligence, 
good looks, and talent, Winn readily came to prosper ie T 
prises and personal relations. His admirable penna qua en have 
developed through such benefits and = = MEET 
Life has thus far favored him and to the degres that the fu i = his 
responsibility he will continue to prosper—ICh'y 4 fies a eS 
For unforseen adversity he is far better pre ae Ar es 
various other men we studied certainly eae ; ns = sen pe 
and richness of personality, in depth and ex a ch en : > 2 rn 
creative potentialities, in dedication to particu arg ee 
valued characteristics; none equalled Winn in genui ppiness. 
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Conclusions: Characteristics of Happy and Unhappy Men 


The contrasts between our two extreme men have served to make 
salient and real the personality characteristics and dynamics associ- 
ated with happiness-unhappiness in the entire group of men. The 
findings may be reviewed and considered in two regards: the typical 
traits and functioning of the happy and unhappy, a comparison for 
which the evidence is relatively clear; and the sources and origins of 
these differences, a more speculative undertaking. 

Over-all, it seems that the personality differences between the 
more happy and the less happy men must initially be subsumed under 
some very general and comprehensive heading such as “adequacy of 
general functioning,” “adjustment-maladjustment,” “health vs, neu- 
roticism,” “strength vs. weakness of ego-integration.” 
vague generalizations devoid of content. They can onl 
ing in terms of the most crucial concerns of human 1 
aspects were paramount in our data: 
satisfactions and frustrations derived from interpersonal relations and 
from work. In both aspects the happier men were more optimistic and 
self-confident—and genuinely successful. Their relationships with other 
people were intimate and mutually rewarding. Their work had pur- 
pose, continuity, and meaning. They amply demonstrated ego-strength 
and a solid and rewarding sense of identity with the requisite sureness 
and mastery to fulfill their goals and assure ample satisfactions in the 
process. In contrast, the less happy men were pessimistic and unsure. 
For them, interpersonal relationships were more often sources of anx- 
iety, anger, and guilt that led to cautious withdrawal 
isolation. They found their work more burdensome and less satisfying, 
berated themselves for failing to achieve, and, indeed, gave evidence 
of impaired funetioning. These men showed poorer ego-integration, 
with a less Satisfactory sense of ego-identity, that handicapped them 
in meeting the everyday challenges of early adulthood and threatened 
to further thwart their development, 

To suggest the orig 
empirical findings, follo 
from the two cases just 
of the other 


But these are not 
y have real mean- 
iving. Two major 
the quality and nature of the 


and empty 


ins of these differences we must go beyond the 
w their implications, and add the indications 

presented 
men. These speculatio 
gins of unhappiness 
determined constitut 


and from our clinical impressions 


ns concern the psychodynamic ori- 
and happiness. We do not know what genetically 
ional and temperamental factors may be involved, 
though we Suspect they play a large role, affecting such matters as 
one's physical robustness and energy, the strength 


> PT and nature of one’s 
* drives, and the likelihood of their gr 


atification or frustration. Neither 
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can we add much regarding the sociocultural factors involved, though 
they are undoubtedly important in some cases—for example, poverty 
and relative deprivation reduce one’s likelihood of being happy (cf. 
Wessman, 1956, pp. 184-187). However, with a relatively affluent group 
such as we studied, the role of economic factors was minimized; and, 
on the surface, social class and social marginality did not appear a 
critical determinant of happiness (though family attitudes regarding 
class and pressures toward mobility may be). What we can justifiably 
say more about are the sources of happiness and unhappiness that 
appear to arise from family patterns and in the course of personality 


development. 


In discussing these possible sources and origins it should be recog- 


nized that we are dealing with relative degrees of one pattern or an- 
other, and not with their absolute all-or-nothing presence or absence. 
Though the mind finds it easiest to deal with polarities and dramatic 
contrasts, it would be gross falsification to represent this as the case 


here. These were everyday, relatively typical and “normal” college 
nd lives were complex admixtures of the 


men whose personalities ar ; 
and the dark. Some were quite happy, some 


good and the bad, the light 2 pp] 
quite unhappy; most were in-between. What we are considering are 
some possible uniformities of tendencies and trends that appear to 


account in part for the differences observed. , 

We doubt that in this group of normal subjects one could hold 
any single specific oral or other developmental a nn ye 
unhappiness. The sources were not to be fount ‚in the x cu e s 
a particular developmental period; but rather pee ei an 
long-term life experiences, the cumulative series s Do en 
frustrations and disappointments recurrent throug oug € : e ood. In 
the variety of such patterns certain features appear to = aminats 
Generally the homes of the less happy men do non Seen u jave n 
particularly warm and supportive. Toward the Saat pei nE 
to have been a marked sense of being unloved and unloving t at le 


to chronic feelings of impoverishment and emptiness. At one time or 
i a severe 
another, all men are prey tO this, and any 


disappointment or 
loss can activate such acutely distressing feelings E Lae oo 
ment and their vivid fantasies; but among the un i oi or 
are endemic and chronic. These men show more evi ence : a : pn 
with and ambivalence towards their parents; ee n 
Sreater difficulty in forming & fully eens ie 2 moda In some 
respected paternal figure and adequately ae ; others wilt over re- 
Cases this led to open hostility on a “ied is con- 
Pressed hostility was more predominant. bi A ve of er division 
flict between the parents it was clearly pro uctive 
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within the individual. For most, difficulties in identification seem to 
have hampered the development of a favorable self-concept. In one 
way or another, the bases for self-esteem and self-acceptance were im- 
paired. A stifling of initiative, as both cause and consequence, was ap- 
parent in a number of the histories. In critical life areas there was 
more timidity and inhibition in childhood, with relatively greater diffi- 
culties in becoming fully spontaneous and free. The relatively greater 
burdens these men carried seemed particularly to affect their produc- 
tivity in work and their relatively greater difficulty in attaining a satis- 
factory balance between work and play. None of the unhappy men 
seemed to derive much Steady satisfaction from his academic work, 
even though all were intelligent and performed adequately or better 
by the customary criteria of course grades. It was more onerous duty 
than intrinsic interest that kept them going. Some were “playboys,”, 
some were “grinds,” others vacillated—but they gave littl 
of zestful commitment to their studies. These men entered 
with an impaired or deficient sense of identity that marked] 
their potential for Interpersonal intimacy and rewarding mu 
left them vulnerable to alienation, loneliness, and despair. In short, 
then, no single “origin” of unhappiness appeared predominant, but 
rather a series of relatively unfavorable outcomes at the major psycho- 
social developmental crises (Erikson, 1959), which left the individual 
more vulnerable to frustration and disappointment as he faced later 
challenges. 

Again, when we consider the life histories of the happier men, we 
must first recognize individual uniqueness and beware of trying to fit 
them into a single mold. However, there do seem to be certain features 
in common in the lives of these happy men, who, as we have seen, are 
typically well-adjusted social extraverts who find real satisfaction in 
their personal relationships and work. In more aspects of their lives 
these men show clear evidence of the criteria of good ego-functioning: 
objectivity, long apperceptive span, concentration and directionality, 


resolution of conflicts, selection of impulses, initiative and self-suffi- 
ciency, responsibility, and so forth. (See Murra 


e evidence 
adolescence 


ituality and 


assumption of responsibili- 
ared not to have been par- 
appropriate behaviors for 
This is not to say that for 
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particular individuals there were no developmental crises which left 
their residue in the formation of specific individual complexes and 
unconscious thema that lie beneath the surface and produce unique 
and complex motivational structures; but rather that such motivational 
complexes were relatively well integrated in their personalities and 
sufficiently attuned to reality. 

What we noted in this group was relatively less generalized neu- 
rotic inhibition. Some men appeared very free from it; in others it was 
more apparent, but not fundamentally damaging. In short, these men 
were capable, by and large, of finding adequate satisfaction for most of 
their major needs and drives. Vital motives had not become overly 
compounded and checked with distressing and disturbing affect. Quite 
how this freedom came about is, of course, not entirely clear. However, 
the general childhood experiences of these men evidently established a 
solid sense of competence (White, 1959, 1960) from repeatedly success- 
ful and rewarding transactions with their environment. It seems that 
within the family there was encouragement, not pushiness, to try out 
and utilize developing abilities and skills at the appropriate times. 
These men were more able to make positive identifications with re- 
spected and approachable role models, which favored the establishment 
and development of a worthwhile sense of self. By this continuing 
process they were more able to achieve the favorable outcomes described 
in Erikson’s (1959) psychosocial stages: trust, autonomy, initiative, in- 
dustry, identity, and intimacy. Begun in the family, these advantages 
were apparent and further consolidated as they moved into school and 
peer groups and the wider social world. At the time of our study, their 
differences from their less happy fellows were particularly apparent in 
the areas of work and close personal relationships. They had made 
on of the growth trends described by 


greater progress in the directi nds 
howed greater potentiality for develop- 


White (1952, pp. 327-366) and s! 
t, 1961, pp. 275-307). 


ing towards full maturity (Allpor i 7 : Bu 
While some writers have praised happiness, identified it with the 


good, and considered it “our being’s end and aim”; others have held it 
immaterial, or even despised it as a shallow and unworthy goal. The 
purpose here has been neither to praise nor condemn, but rather to 
observe and discover. If the happy have received the better of the 
account, consider that we should have found otherwise had nature 
made it so. All we have seen indicated the happier men were those 
fortunate in having been able to progress further in meeting and 
mastering life's demands. Erikson (1959, p- 96) recounts that when asked 
what a normal person should be able to do well, Freud responded 
“Lieben und arbeiten”—to love and to work. The happier men were 


closer to this realization. 


Chapter 7 


PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE STABLE AND VARIABLE MEN 
= 


The explicit study of human variability has a shorter history than 
the study of happiness. Clinical interest in variability dates principally 
from Kraepelin’s (1921) classification of psychotic mania and depression 
into the one syndrome of manic-depressive insanity. As it became clear 
that elation and depression alternated in some patients and maintained 
an uneasy coexistence in others, several clinical observers attempted to 
explain how these diverse phenomena could be represented in the 
same person. 

The experimental study of short-term oscillations in attention, 
sensory thresholds, and so on, came into psychology earlier, through 
the laboratories of Wundt and Fechner, but systematic studies of both 
oscillations and longer-term fluctuations did not begin until the studies 
by Spearman and his colleagues (Flügel, 1928, 1934) of the “O” factor, 
oscillation, and Fliigel’s (1925) studies of mood changes. Research and 
theory relating to variability have developed rapidly in the last decade, 
in response to several new discoveries within psychology, The instability 
of imagery and thought in “stimulus deprivation” experiments has 
revealed a surprising amount of inherent variability in the human or- 
ganism (Fiske, 1961). Temporal variations in reaction to drugs (Nowlis, 
1961) have shown that response depends in part on resting levels and 
on organic changes in process at the time the drug is administered. 
Test theory has developed new conceptual tools for describin 
and variability. Work with variability data 
Basic to the approach used here, as to much mo 
is the progress made in recent years in fi 
speed computers. 

Explicit theory and careful rese 
are relatively new innovations, onl 
turity. But speculation about emotion has a long history, and as Hill- 
man (1961) demonstrates, certain ancient conceptions of emotion con- 
tinue to crop up in current theories of emotional variability. The most 
important of these conceive of emotion as conflict, disorder, im- 
perfection, irrationality, or disruption, and hence of stability as order, 


g stability 
is necessarily complex. 
dern work with change, 
actor analysis, utilizing high 


arch regarding variability, then, 
y now coming into energetic ma- 
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perfection, rationality, or, more recently, as social adaptation, homeo- 
stasis, autonomic balance, and smoothly functioning feedback mechan- 
isms. Osgood’s (1957) research has shown how pervasive in human 
thought is the attempt to convert all judgments into simple good-bad 
dichotomies. Hillman’s collection of speculations about variability 
illustrates Osgood’s thesis. Our task here is to discover the differences 
between the variable and the stable, with no evaluative preconceptions. 
Once the facts have been established we can discuss on a more substan- 
tial basis whether variability or stability is “better.” 

In present-day psychology emotion, and hence variability, is 
viewed negatively by those who conceive of the organism as primarily 
homeostatic and adaptive, more positively by those, such as Leeper 
(1948), Maslow (1962), and Murray (1959), who view behavior as trans- 
static, emergent, becoming, Or self-actualizing. Stability, from this point 
of view, may indicate rigidity, concreteness, or domination by the de- 
mands of the immediate environment, to the detriment of long-term 
awareness of alternatives, creation of one’s own environment by intelli- 


gent choice, and self-realization. 


Clinical Interpretations of Variability 


elin conceived of the “higher integrative emo- 
tions,” such as love and hope, as stabilizing elements in human life, 
most clinical theorists have viewed emotion in its traditional role as a 
disturber of the well-ordered life. In most case studies of depression, 
for example, the patient prior to a particular manic or depressive at- 
tack is implicitly assumed to have kept moods within a vaguely con- 
ceptualized normal range. The “attack” must therefore be explained 
as an intrusion from outside, either biological, such as unfulfilled 
sexual needs, or interpersonal, such as loss of an important source of 
love or esteem, From this point of view the depressive or manic feelings 
of the patient are symptoms of disturbance that must be pressed back 
toward equilibrium by biological interventions, such as shock treat- 
ment, or by removal of excess emotion in therapy, through abreaction. 
This negative view of the emotions unfortunately prevent many clini- 
cians from asking whether the outbreak of overt Mepresion mhigit at 
times be a move towards integrity and health in an overly repressed 
person, uninsightful partly because he has been er wormaklanal. If 
this is true, then the principal aim of therapy with the depressed per- 

ailable through the unusual 


son might be integration of the insights aval 
states of awareness during extreme depression or elation with those 


available in more ordinary states. ; : 
Negative assumptions about emotion also tend to bias the lan- 


guage with which patients ase described away from accurate description 


Although Kraep 
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toward superficial derogation. When joyous openness is interpreted 
through the screen of clinical theory as “hypomanic lack of reserve” 
the result is a theory of emotional “sickness” with no corresponding 
theory of emotional health. 

The prevailing negative view of emotion as a disruptive intrusion 
into everyday life, in contrast to the viewpoint that conceives of emo- 
tion as a necessary part of all experience, has forced most attempts to 
describe the dynamics of depression and elation to take the form of 
theories of vulnerability. The clinician confronted with an emotional 
problem is likely to organize his inquiry around one central question, 
“What physical or psychological defect made this person vulnerable to 
undesirable extremes of feeling?” The most frequent answers have 
been that the defect is: (1) internal conflict between different aspects 
of the personality, (2) narcissistic withdrawal which loosens the stabil- 
izing ties with the outer world, or (3) a faulty system of identifications. 

Freud (1917) viewed depressed moods as the more basic of the 
two sides of the elation-depression axis, the result of superego con- 
demnations of an ego that had failed the ego ideal, while elation was 
an unrealistic attempt to incorporate the ego ideal. The basic state of 
the patient, even in mania, was one of depression, with manic periods— 
brief, unstable, and often pervaded by depressive affects apparent to 
others but denied by the patient. This viewpoint has been elaborated 
and developed, but not basically changed, by most later psychoanalysts. 
(Two exceptions to this generalization are Edith Weigert’s (1961) and 
Edith Jacobson’s (1957) formulations.) Lewin (1950) compares elation to 
a sleep in which the conflict between ego and superego is resolved by 
putting the superego to sleep temporarily. Cohen et al. (1954) deal with 
the problem of phase by arguing that an elation preceding a de- 
Pression is an escape. From this perspective the basic defect that opens 
one up to extremes of mood is an unstable sense of self-worth, and the 
most basic vulnerability is to self-reproach or failure. Both the defect 


and the vulnerability are based on conflict between a weak ego and an 
overly severe, rigid, unsocialized superego. 
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period in which self-hate has succeeded in overwhelming it. White 
(1948) pointed out that in both mania and depression there is a con- 
sistent preoccupation with the self. From this viewpoint the defect 
that threatens stability in the depression-prone individual is the quality 
of his relationships with other people. The specific vulnerability is the 
loss of these unstable relationships. The “vicious circle” leading into 
depression has been summarized by Cohen et al. (1954) as: 


1. Depressive techniques are utilized to secure gratifications 


from others. 
2. These are offensive to the person from whom the gratifications 


are sought. . 
3, This person becomes less gratifying. 
4. The patient redoubles his efforts to achieve gratifications, but 


receives less. 
5. The patient loses ho 

pattern is repeated endles 

object. 

The third view, 


a disturbed system of ide 
sponses by suggesting that 


pe and the psychosis develops, where the 
sly without being directed at any specific 


that the manic-depressive swing develops from 
ntifications, explains the alternation in re- 
the depressed phase represents an attempt 
to identify with a parent who has been submissive and abused, while 
the manic phase is an attempt to identify with a parent who was domi- 
nant and sadistic. (Noyes & Kolb, 1963.) The defect in such a patient 


is the faulty identity he has formed, and the specific vulnerability is to 
situations which threaten his identity, for example, a situation which 
ides in women to “be a man.” 


requires a boy who feels that power resic i 
On the basis of these clinically derived theories, then, we would 


predict that variable subjects would be more conflicted, that they 
would be more narcissistically self-centered, and/or that they would 
have formed faulty systems of identification. The discovery, described 
in Chapter 5, that the stable subjects were affectively more complex, 
and apparently more conflicted, than the variable men has already cast 
some doubt on the validity of the conflict theory as an explanation of 
mood variability in a normal population. All three hypotheses will 
be re-examined in this chapter, in the light of the empirical data we 


can bring to bear on them. 


Prior Studies and Interpretations of Variability and Stabilty 


in Normal Populations 

having collected about one thousand refer- 
jability, over half of which contain 
to account, in addition to the 


Fiske (1962) reports 
€nces more or less pertinent to var 
empirical findings. Taking these in 
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results of his own research, he has reached three main conclusions. 
(1) Variability is a meaningful parameter of response. There are de- 
pendable individual differences in amount of variability. (2) Variability 
scores are as specific as ordinary status or level scores—that is, the vari- 
ability score depends strongly on what particular psychological or 
physiological variable is being measured. Variability on one parameter 
does not necessarily predict variability on another. (3) The extent of 
variability is a function of the situation and the stimuli. In highly struc- 
tured situations with familiar and unequivocal stimuli, variability is 
low (as in intelligence tests). In unstructured situations with ambiguous 
stimuli (such as projective tests), variability is high. 

Variability has been found in most areas of physiological and 
psychological functioning. Spontaneous irregular fluctuations have 
been observed in neurone activity, sensory thresholds, skin conductance, 
and heart rate. The biochemical components of the blood and urine 
vary over time, and motives have been found to fluctuate, perhaps in 
accord with glandular functions. Attitudes and perceptions of the self 
and others are fairly inconsistent over time, and even performance on 
relatively routine or highly structured tasks shows some variability. 
The greatest variability is found in the most endogenous productions, 
such as dreams and spontaneous imagery during sensory deprivation. 

In ethological research variability has been found to’ be con- 
nected with appetitive behavior. Under conditions of high motivation 
the organism typically goes through a process of scanning the environ- 
ment for an appropriate consummatory object, and if this is not found 
will vary his locale, methods of search, or even willingness to accept a 
previously unacceptable object. Continued blockage may lead to dis- 
placement of the original motivation into widely divergent channels. 
Consummation of the appetitive behavior, on the other hand, has been 
shown to lead to docility, cessation of search, and quiescence (Tin- 
bergen, 1951). On this basis we might expect variability in humans to 
be connected with high drive levels, in situations without appropriate 
forms of release, while stability would be the effect of availability of 
release or of consistent low drive levels. From this viewpoint variability 
is not a matter of defect or vulnerability, but is inherent in the organ- 
ism and adaptive in its results. The crucial element differentiating 
ethological theories from common sense and clinical theories is intro- 
duction of a longer time dimension-stability is indicative of adapta- 
tion to an immediate environment, but with change over time a more 
variable organism, whose behavior repertory is larger, has a better 


chance of long-term adaptation. A similar conclusion follows from 
studies of detour behavior (Lewin, 1936) and of the concreteness of 
brain-damaged patients (Goldstein, 1942) as compared to the flexibility 
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of the intact organism, in which a wide range of responses may be 
functionally equivalent pathways toward reaching the same eventual 
goal (Brunswik, 1943). 

Fiske (1961) has summarized three main adaptive functions of 
Variability, First, it provides the organism with a range of alternative 
responses, develops resourcefulness, and avoids fixity and rigidity. Sec- 
ond, variability makes it possible for the organism to cope with am- 
biguity. Third, it increases the amount of new stimulation in the en- 
vironment and thereby increases the organism's level of activation. 
Consistency, on the other hand, conserves energy and increases eff- 
ciency in any relatively unchanging situation, since well-practiced, in- 
Variant actions are performed rapidly and with little effort. Stability 
is more likely than variability in a situation in which the organism is 
constrained to focus all of its resources on coping with the demands 
of the environment, while variability is more likely to the extent that 
the organism has energy and interest left over for expressive behavior 
ith external demands (Maslow, 1954, pp. 179-198; 1962, 
ould expect people who possess abun- 
dant energy and capability to show more variability, kr en who 
are wholly absorbed in daily demands would be = ‘ 2. most 
general formulations of variability offered by Fiske fit well with this 


assumption. 


after coping w. 
Pp. 19-64). On this basis we W 


Behavior is viewed as inherently variable, its relative puiar 
being an indication of the extent to which the behavior is constrained 
by the stimulating environment. i 
Perhaps variability scores reflect re 
ee ims peron ao er pressures from his immediate 
iori i handle 
priority over his efforts to 


environment. (Fiske, 1957a, p- 334.) u l 
sal value, it is surprising that so little 
‘i > . 5 

in everyday behavior. Fiske con- 
of variability is a matter of con- 


he extent to which (in a given 
psychic demands have 


Since variability has surviv 
Variability is ordinarily apparent 
cludes that the appearance of lack 


Sistent surface and style. ae 
rent consistency of an individual's 


y a 3 

It seems likely that the nnn the consistency of expressive 

behavior is based in large pat R f f instrumental acts. 
movements and the highly idiosyncratic patterning o 


(Fiske, 1961, p. 339.) sry cacao h 
External observers are probably often pe en Oy ae jr So 
Moods and other highly variable a age bathe Many people would 


é cti ures. 
“ontinuity and sameness of stylistic bat item such as “I am more 
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Cattell’s programmatic research into the major dimensions of 
personality suggests, by no means conclusively at the present time, that 
variability in emotional states is likely to be associated with neuroticism 
(vs. ego strength) on the one hand, and with extroversion (vs. intro- 
version) on the other (Cattell, 1957, and personal correspondence, 1963, 
1964). On the basis of the association of moodiness with neuroticism, 
stable people could be expected to be free from neurotic symptoms, not 
hypochondriacal, realistic about life, unworried, steadfast, self-con- 
trolled, calm, patient, persevering and thorough, loyal, and dependable. 
Variable people, in contrast, could be expected to be emotional, dis- 
satisfied, plaintive, evasive, immature, anxious, changeable, excitable, 


undependable morally, quitting, careless, hypochondriacal, and prone 
to a variety of neurotic symptoms. 


The association between variability and extroversion 
that variable people are more likely to be emotionally expressive, gen- 
erous, trustful, and so forth, and that stable people are more likely to 
be inflexible, indifferent to others, dry, and impassive, Howey 
a person is also likely to be somewhat obstructive, indifferent to the 
demands of the situation, and eccentric, so that in some situations, in 
which stability is measured as continuation of cooperation with experi- 
mental demands, he may show an apparently paradoxical tendency 
toward variability, a tendency to vary, not because his own needs are 
strong and fluctuating, but because his desire to conform to the de- 
mands of the experiment is steadily weak. 

Kendall (1954) has shown that subjects who are relatively in- 
different about a response are more likely to change it, suggesting that 
perceived importance of a response, the experiment, or the experi- 
menter, may be a major determinant of stable responsiveness. 

The other empirical findings on personality characteristics re- 
lated to test response variability have been surveyed by Fiske and Rice 
(1955), and by Fiske (1957). These studies have shown that variability 
is related to: response heterogeneity (Fiske, 1957); tendency to give 
unusual, vs. popular, types of responses (Osterweil & Fiske, 1956); self- 
ratings of frivolous (vs. responsible), to flexibility or tolerance for com- 
plexity, and to preference for solitary activities (Fiske, 1957). Klein 
(1954) and Smith and Klein (1953) related variability to flexible control 
In perceptual tasks, as opposed to control by constriction. 

Relationships between variability and quality of performance 
tend to be negative when performance is measured as deviation from a 
fixed goal, such as target shooting (Lashley, in Crozier & Hoagland, 


1934) and positive when performance is measured as amount pro- 
duced (Fliigel, 1928). In free response s 


completion test, an uncooperative attit 


indicates 


er, such 


ituations, such as a sentence- 
ude may lead to low produc- 
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tivity, faking a “good” response pattern, and little variability (Fiske, 
1957). 

In one of his own studies Fiske (1957) found that variability was 
associated with being rated, both by the self and by observers, as anx- 
ious, depressed, retiring, and detached. In addition, observers noted 
low task involvement, and the variable subjects themselves noted on an 
adjective check list that they were “annoyed,” “confused,” “obstructive,” 
and “modest.” Stability was related to self-description by adjectives 
like “relaxed,” “cheerful,” and “kindly,” and negatively to “with- 
drawn.” Later studies (Fiske, 1960; Van Der Veen & Fiske, 1960) con- 
firmed the association between variability in group behavior and low 
levels of individual assertiveness and sociability, as rated by peers 
and observers, but not as rated by the self. 

In a re-analysis of data collected by Layton, Fiske (1957) found 
high negative correlations between variability and the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Scales K (Ego Functioning), Hs (Hypochondriasis), Pt 
(Psychaesthenia), and Pa (Paranoia), and a positive correlation with 
Ha (Hypomania). These correlations suggest that variable subjects are 
either low in ego strength or are willing to admit what difficulties they 
do have, and that they are less likely (contra Cattell) than stable sub- 
jects to have psychosomatic complaints, compulsive symptoms, or ideas 
tinged with a paranoid coloring. These results suggest alternative ways 
of handling emotion in the variable and the stable subjects, the variable 
showing an expressiveness tending toward hypomanic disorder, and 
the stable holding in emotion at the expense of somatic disruption, 
compulsive reactions, and difficulty in knowing the sources of their 
actions and feelings. Although these data were gathered on a small 
Sample, it had the advantage of repeated administration of the same 
instrument, so that the results are probably quite reliable, Further- 
more, the results agree with the distinction drawn by Eysenck (1947), 
on the basis of considerable research, between the characteristics of 
anxiety neurotics, who tend to be stable to the point of rigidity, and 
to be persistent, accurate, and conventional in their tastes, but to suffer 
from irritability and autonomic imbalance, and the more flighty and 
emotional characteristics of hysteric patients. In a review of studies 


of anxiety, Hanfmann (1950) concluded that all studies, whether they 
dealt with motor, perceptual, or ideational functions, indicated one of 
l either disorganization or a 


two patterns as being typical of anxiety: l i f i 
tight, inhibited performance. In any situation tinged with anxiety, vari- 
able subjects might be expected to tend toward the hysteroid, disorgan- 
ized style of reaction, while stable subjects could be expected to tend 

iction. This interpretation is 


toward the side of rigidity and constr 
Supported, in part, by the correlations with the Edwards Personal Pref- 
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erence Schedule reported by Fiske, Howard, and Rechenberg (1960). 
Stability correlated significantly with measured needs for autonomy, 
consistency, achievement, and dominance, negatively with needs for 
abasement and deference. They also reported that stability had signifi- 
cant correlations with measures of dominance, activity, and con- 
trol on other self-report tests. Other studies (Raine & Hills, 1959; Van 
Der Veen & Fiske, 1960) have found no self-reported personality char- 
acteristics associated with variability. Preliminary work with the Holtz- 
man inkblots (Fiske, 1960) indicated that variability was related to 
determinant scores for color, movement, and shading, and to content 
scores for human, animal, “anxiety,” and “hostility” types of content. 

The first study specifically directed to long-term variability in 
moods (Fliigel, 1925) reported that more variable subjects were less 
happy (not confirmed with either men or women in our studies, cf. 
Chapter 4), but did not relate other personality characteristics to vari- 
ability. The rich series of short-term mood studies gathered by Nowlis 
and his associates (Nowlis & Nowlis, 1956; Green & Nowlis, 1957) has 
not yet been analyzed for the personality correlates of mood variability. 
Related work by Borgatta (1961) indicated, however, that short-term 
mood variability has several components which replicate the mood 
factors described by Nowlis. Using a simple before-test-after-test bat- 
tery design to measure change, Borgatta found several mood dimen- 
sions, each related to specific types of personality measures, with fair 
generalizability between men and women. Some of the feelings that 
Borgatta showed to change during a group testing situation were: (1) 
a lonely kind of depression, which decreased most in the most sociable, 


dominant, adventurous, and intelligent people; (2) warmhearted and 
kindly feelings, which increased mos 


shrewd, young men and w 
assertiveness, sociability 
nance and activity level. Other areas of 
personality characteristics, were concentn 


‚in this study, how far 
has come from the overly simplified 
er stability is good and all variability 
ad. 


But even more important than 
these studies are the improvements in r 
Building on these studies, we attempted to develop methods that 


could measure mood variability in relatively pure form, without con- 
founding it with experimental compliance, and 


the substantive conclusions of 
esearch methods they exemplify. 


that would allow 
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change to go on fora long enough time to allow reliable patterns of 
mood variability to emerge and be measured. 


Data and Methods of Analysis of Mood Variability in the 
Present Study 


The details of scale construction and administration need not be 
repeated here, but a few points relevant to variability measurement 
will be mentioned. 

Since measures of variability have been shown to be affected by 
the measuring instrument, the relationship between subject and ex- 
perimenter, and organismic variables of motivation, learning, and 
fatigue (Fiske, 1957), our research attempted to minimize the biasing 
effects of these and to gather information pertinent to their influences. 

The scales were designed so that very strong extremes of feeling 
could be expressed, so extreme we believed we could safely assume that 
only a small minority of the subjects would ever experience the feelings 
described at their end points. This held true, and we found no neces- 
sity for extending the extremes when we talked with the subjects (but 
we were surprised by the frequency with which the extremes were 
reported in a normal population). Since the scales covered the whole 
range of normal mood swings, and generally beyond, we believe that 
they were not restrictive for most subjects. Even those who were 
characteristically high or low on particular scales still had considerable 
room in which to vary. . . f 

The use of a 10-point scale system, with relatively fine graduations 
from one point to the next, made the scales sensitive to small variations 
in mood. Some of the subjects found the descriptive phrases which 
defined the scale points so fitting for the expression of their feelings 
that they used them spontaneously in their written daily comments. 

Most important, measurements were taken daily over a six-week 
period, providing a sufficient number of observations of the level and 
the variations of each subject on each scale to support some confidence 
in the empirical results of the study. An even longer time period would 
have been desirable, in order to study effects of hormonal and seasonal 
rhythms. Although the data did not allow this kind of material to be 
extracted, they did cover a sufficient time to give considerable assur- 
ance that the variability measured represented the person, and not 
short-term learning or fatigue effects. . f 

Variability in reported mood is a function, not only of the es 
ber of responses potentially available, but more basically of the namber 
of responses that are acceptable toa particular subject with a particular 
set of motivations. It might be argued that stability, as we measured it, 
was determined in part by a set to avoid the “crazy” extreme items 
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in the scales, or that variability was a matter of exhibitionistic self- 
disclosure. We will discuss some empirical evidence related to these 
ideas below, but we would also like to emphasize that all the subjects 
in the male sample had been through two years of clinical study with 
us before they began the mood study, and were therefore less likely to 
want to present either a face-saving exterior or a momentarily shocking 
exhibition than most experimental subjects. 

Fiske (1960) has commented that in our studies we could not 
separate the variability of actual or “true” mood from variability in 
the act of reporting. This is of course true, but the experiments were 
designed to minimize error variability in the act of reporting. The 
descriptive statements that anchored each point on the mood scales 


out every night just before the 
subject went to bed. Given these precautions, we believe that variability 


in the act of reporting was not a major factor in our results, 


VARIABILITY MEASURES AND THEIR INTERRELATIONSHIPS 

Moods can vary from time to time within a particular day, from 
one day to the next, or from one week, month, or year to the next. Two 
types of variability were measured in this study. That occurring from 
day to day in the average, peak, or trough of each feeling studied, over 
the six-week reporting period of the study, was summarized by the 
standard deviation of the day-to-day fluctuations in each. We thus ob- 
tained fifty-one measures of day-to-day fluctuation for each of the men 
studied and thirty-six for each of the girls, who filled out a shorter 
inventory of feelings each day. Variability within each day was meas- 
ured by the average, over the six weeks, of the range between the daily 


peak and the daily trough value in each feeling, a measure we will call 
the average daily range. 


Since earlier studies had indicated that 


technique fashion, the differ- 
d to be highly intercorrelated, 
age on Elation vs. Depression, 
ndard deviation of its peaks, .87 
ughs, and .56 with its average 
standard deviations, correlated 
actor in both the Harvard and 
individual differences in degree 
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of day-to-day variability on all types of moods, on all levels, were quite 
consistent. Some people varied a good deal in all affects, others re- 
mained relatively stable in all. Whether variability in moods can be 
considered an index of general variability—whether, for example, the 
behavior of the more variable men is also more variable—is a problem 
yet to be investigated. 

Inspection of the patterns of relationships between measures of 
Personality and the four aspects of variability indicated, also, that 
all had quite similar patterns. That is to say, a large number of per- 
sonality traits were consistently related to all four measures of vari- 
ability in hedonic level (Elation vs. Depression). Where the pattern was 
consistent in this manner and the magnitude of one or more of the 
relationships was above chance expectancy we considered the personal- 
ity measure to be associated with general mood variability-stability. 
The consistency of such patterns supported the factor analysis in indi- 
cating that people consistent in one type of moodiness were consistent 
in other types as well. p : 

The data do suggest, however, that in larger samples differential 
Patterns concerning specific aspects of mood variability might be iso- 
lated. Variability in peak feelings and variability in troughs were less 
related to each other than each was related to variability in the daily 
averages. It is probable that people who vary a good deal in peaks of 
feeling differ in some ways from those whose troughs of feeling are 
Most variable. Some possible characteristics of “peakers” and “trough- 
ers” are suggested later. However, in our data there were strong grounds 
for treating mood variability as a unitary characteristic. — 

The simplest measure to compute, the average daily range, proved 


to be a surprisingly good measure of variability. Highly related to day- 
to-day variability, especially in troughs of feeling, it was more clearly 
related to several aspects of personality that showed less clear-cut rela- 
lities. Prospective studies of mood 


tionships with the day-to-day variabi I 
for wich computers are available should be designed for both measures 


of day-to-day and of within-day variability. But if computation of day- 
to-day variability is inconvenient, it appears that a simple measure of 
average daily range can serve as a good summary measure of mood 


Variability. 


Possible Influence of Response Sets 

e running through the history of emotion 
1 stability with equilibrium and health. 
is partly determined by a conscious sup- 
ially desirable equilibrium, 
should be negatively corre- 


We have noted a them 
Studies that equates emotiona 
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Pression of moods in order to show a soc 
then variability as the opposite of stability, 
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lated with standard measures and with clinical rank orders of conscious 
suppression. If, on the other hand, stability is determined mainly by 
repression or denial operating on a deeper level of personality, perhaps 
out of conscious awareness, then measures and clinical judgments that 
reflect repression should show negative correlations with variability. 

The correlations in Appendix 12 (especially with variable 31-34) 
indicate that both conscious suppression and deeper levels of repression 
are related to relative constriction of mood variability. The more vari- 
able men appeared to be more willing to report unconventional facts 
about themselves (MMPI “Lie” Scale), but they also tend to be less 
repressed generally. 

It appears, then, that self-reported emotional stability is not de- 
termined by either unconscious repression or conscio 
acting alone, but by both together. Not surprisingly, those people who 
have more feelings are also able to report more about the feelings they 
have, while the relatively repressed person is inclined to avoid reporting 
even those feelings that force their way into his conscious life. 

The failure of other response-set measures to correlate signifi- 
cantly with variability should be noted. For example, the MMPI K 
Scale, a fair measure of a social-desirability response set, showed a slight 
negative correlation, but it was not statistically significant. The MMPI 
Invalidity Scale, F, showed essentially no correlation. The over-all 
agreement scores for yea-saying (Couch & Keniston, 1960) on the MMPI 
and on the longest questionnaire in the study were positively corre- 
lated with variability, as was a clinical rank order on hyperbolic over- 
Statement, but these correlations failed to reach significance. These 


results do not rule out the possibility that a portion of mood st 
of the sort reported here is 


us suppression, 


ability 
a matter of style and surface, but they indi- 
cate that stylistic response sets, taken by themselves, are not sufficient 
explanations. Measures related to more basic aspects of the personality, 
on the other hand, seem to be strongly related to emotional v: 


ariability. 
Characterological repression and suppression 


appear most important. 


General Findings on the Characteristics of Stable and 
Variable Men and Women 


Before we plunge into the detailed analy 
test findings, and clinical observations which differentiated the emo- 
tionally stable and the emotionally variable people, a quick summary 
of the general findings will be given so that the reader can put the 
specific findings into an interpretative framework. 

The most general characteristic rel 
meating every type of data gathered, cı 


ysis of the self-reports, 


ated to mood variability, per- 
ontrasted the emotional open- 
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ness of the variable people to the constriction of the stable. This is not 
a simple matter of introversion vs. extroversion; the variable people 
were more open to their own inner lives, more subjective, introceptive, 
and narcissistic, but—at least in the male sample—they were also more 
involved with their fellow men and more likable. Related to this 
greater openness, this pro-emotional stance, was a more diffuse, but also 
livelier, richer fantasy life, relatively free from repression and suppres- 
sion of feeling. The more stable men were relatively aloof, emotionally 
controlled, and given to fantasies of isolation when they fantasied at 
all. On the positive side, the stable men and women proved to be more 
integrated personalities with more stable identities, solid citizens of 
their time and place. A third set of variables suggested a possible tem- 
peramental, perhaps physiological, substrate to emotional variability. 
The stable men appeared to be relatively passive people with a good 
deal of inertia, while the variable were more energetic, fast paced, full 
ard the future. These findings suggest that 


Of initiative, oriented tow FAG 
l variability are in need of 


some of the well-worn theories of emotiona 
revision. Some revisions are suggested below. 


Self- and Ideal-Descriptions of Stable and Variable Women 


at Radcliffe, gathered Q-sorts descriptive of the 
f relative depression and elation. 


e we go on to the more copious 


The first study, 
self and ideal of each girl in states © 
These will be described briefly befor 


material provided by the Harvard men. f 
The self- and ideal-conceptions of the stable girls were not changed 


very much by their small variations in happiness. In both elation and 
depression they described themselves in their Q-sorts as friendly, sym- 
pathetic, honest, free from affectedness, and generous in giving of 
themselves to others. Although they enjoyed learning, they were modest 
about their intellectual abilities and the extent to which they felt that 
they were stimulating to others. Emotional balance showed in their 
ability to laugh at their own faults and shortcomings 1n elation, and 
to check tendencies to take themselves too seriously in depression. 
Comparison of their self-descriptions and ideals showed that in elation 
they felt that they were too procrastinating, messy and unorganized, 
worrying (and moody!), dependent, unsure about goals, = we 
ing. In depression they added some additional sources of dissatts action 
—they were not sufficiently poised, self-confident, conscientious, or 
self-sufficient. Without other data to support these self-descriptions we 
must be cautious about interpretations, but the self-descriptions of the 
Stable girls certainly suggest a general warm, mature and womanly, 
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well-socialized personality pattern, well adapted to the on-going social 
scheme—a kind of “nice girl next door” syndrome. 

The variable girls, as might be expected, saw themselves quite 
differently in their up times and their downs. The only characteristics 
that held as particularly self-descriptive in both elation and depression 
were a strong sense of idealism, self-sufficient confidence in their intelli- 
gence, independence, and concern with academic work. They felt that 
they were strongly introspective, tending in depression to be overly self- 
preoccupied. In their best moods they were sure of what they wanted 
out of life, confident of their ability to interest and stimulate others, 
and driving on to understand and develop their own inner resources. 
Comparison of their self- and ideal-descriptions indicated, however, 


sensitive and perceptive of the feeli 
liked to be, nor so considerate of 
discrepancies between ideals and reality were reiter 
along with a host of others: they were too wrapped up in themselves, 
too worrying and insecure, hypercritical of others, too serious and intro- 
spective, and lacking in sociability, poise, humor, and sympathy. 

Although Betty Friedan and Simone de Beauvoir might castigate 
the male smugness of the interpretation, it is hard not to see in the 
stable girls a smooth, unprotesting, and rather appealing adjustment 
to the role of the nice young girl. The variable women, on the other 
hand, were more independent, more introspective, and less conform- 
ing—the Friedans and de Beauvoirs of the future. 


ated in depression, 


Self- and Ideal-Descriptions of Stable and Variable Men 

The stable men, in both up and down periods, described them- 
selves as independent, serious, quiet, reserved, not open to other people 
perhaps, but open to ideas. They indicated a high degree of pride in 
their standards, values, and character. The qualities they most rejected 


' moods they felt that they were 
re young men, inventive people 
ns to new problems. Even in their 
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best moods they indicated some concern over self-preoccupation, how- 
ever, and this concern increased in depression. Other characteristics 
that increased in depression were sympathetic concern for others and 
a somewhat plodding conscientiousness that contrasted with the joy 
with which they approached work in their better moods. 

The ideals of the stable and variable men were much alike, differ- 
ing only in the types of work and some of the social characteristics that 
were most valued. With regard to work, the highest values of the stable 
men were interest in learning, and doing well in work to which clear 
consensual standards could be applied. The highest work values of the 
variable men, on the other hand, were accomplishing a great deal and 
being original and inventive. In regard to social characteristics, the 
stable men put a higher value on pride in one’s own character and 
Values, with less emphasis on accomplishment. 

Comparison of the self-conceptions and the ideals indicated that 
even in elated periods both groups felt many discrepancies. The vari- 
able men felt that, relative to their ideals, they spread themselves too 
thin, could not fulfill their ambitions, and were not poised enough. The 
stable men were free from these self-reproaches, but felt that they were 
too cautious and afraid of commitment, lacked faith in themselves, 
were too isolated and unable to share, wasted time, were ill at ease with 
other people, and were insufficiently warm, friendly, free, and spontane- 


ous, 
n self and ideal were similar but more ex- 


The variable men, when they were de- 
Pressed, pictured themselves as being too lacking in ability to absorb 


frustration, too apologetic, and as we might expect in people who 


Spread themselves too thin when they were on the upswing, unable to 
mises. They also berated themselves 


The contrasts betwee: 
treme in depressed moods. 


live up to commitments and pro 


with not working hard enough, lac n 
and not ener who they were or what they wanted out of life. The 


stable men felt in their depressed moods that they were, in relation 
to their ideals, too cold and remote, too lonely, too little concerned 
With others, too cautious, hesitant, and doubting, and not sufficiently 
natural, warm, genuine, or friendly. i 

The major difference between stable and variable men and women 
that emerges from these self- and ideal-descriptions is the degree to 
Which the self-described personality is adapted to the demands of the 
environment. The stable men and women were not much alike in their 
Overt characteristics, the stable men being quite stolidly masculine and 
the stable girls quite warmly feminine. But each group of stable people 
Was well adapted to a set social role, that of the young male or female 
student, The more variable people among both the men and women 


king self-confidence and composure, 
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were more independent, more introspective, and more inventive and 
intellectual, though less diligent. Not fitting their divergent roles so 
well, the two sexes were more like each other than were the stable men 
and women. These results were of course based on self-report and their 
interpretation is subject to all the limitations of self-knowledge and 
willingness to report. As we just noted, the stable girls berated them- 
selves with moodiness, and other self-descriptions may also be inaccu- 
rate. Reliability problems involved in the use of difference scores (Be- 
reiter, 1963) also suggest that these results be viewed with caution. But 
given these limitations, the results clearly support Fiske’s hypothesis. 
Stable people, both men and women, had subordinated inner pressures 
to the demands of the environment and had been rewarded with stabil- 
ity and “character.” The more variable men and women w. 
to inner turmoil, but were rewarded with intense inner life and a 
feeling of productive achievement (which their careers to date have 
shown to have a good foundation in actual achievement) 


ere still prey 


Personality Traits Associated with Variability 
and Stability 


Our analysis of the large amount of clinical data from three years’ 
study of the men followed the same procedures reported in the last 
chapter. The correlates of hedonic variability-stability are given in 
Appendix 12. The reader who is interested in particular correlations 
can find them there. Here, for the sake of brevity and clarity, we will 
describe only general patterns of results. 

The stable men emerged from these findings 
and closed systems, not much inclined to seek inv 
the world around them or with their own emotio 
were regarded by the psychologists who observ 
everyday interaction, and so on, as tendin 
acter types, and they bore this out in their self-sufficiency, aloofness, 
fantasies of isolation, and coherent but relatively barren responses to 
the Rorschach cards. The three MMPI scales correlated with low vari- 
ability have been found on factor analysis of the MMPI (Kassebaum, 
Couch, & Slater, 1959) to be associated with negativistic, inhibited 
introversion. The introversion of the stable men should not be inter- 
preted in Jung's sense, however, for in turning away from other people 
these men did not turn inward and develop rich fantasy lives. Neither 
nterpreted as nothing but neurotic 
y psychologically trained observers 
ward the development of a secure 


as relatively finished 
olvement either with 
ns or fantasies. They 
ed them in experiments, 
& toward anal-retentive char- 
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sense of identity than were the variable men. Their self-reported trust, 
autonomy, self-sufficiency, and self-control supported the impression 
of maturity they gave observers. If the key element in neurosis is 
anxiety, as many people think it is, then these men must be considered 
singularly nonneurotic. They very seldom experienced deep troughs of 
anxiety. Their withdrawal from other people, then, was probably not 
currently determined by ego-weakness but by the characteristics they 
indicated in their self-descriptions: strong desires to think things 
through in their own ways, achieve their own integrations, and quietly 
run their own lives. 

Of the many possible origins of the stability of these men, early 
achievement of autonomy and relatively strong fixation at that stage 
seems to be the strongest psychogenic hypothesis, while a possible physi- 
ological or temperamental substrate is suggested by their low energy 
levels, inertia, and passive experience of time. The hypothesis of fix- 
ation on autonomy is supported by the already reported self-descrip- 
tions, by their high scores on the Autonomy section of the Erikson 
Q-sort, and by their general trend toward constriction, repression, sup- 
pression, and aloofness. It is also supported by their recall, not of 
identification with consistent and loving parents, secure 1n their own 
lives, but of early differentiation from parents who were marginal in 
their own communities, uncertain in their relationships with each 
Other, and inconsistent, anxious, and oversolicitous with their children. 
They had apparently developed strong characters, not because it was 
easy, but because it was necessary. The possibility of a physrotogielly 
determined lethargy or inertia, however, is also open pih = 
data. It is probable that stability is both physiological y and psycho: 
logically determined. Besides the characteristics eres sai Beh: 
thyme and desurgent personality trends (Cattell, 1957) USYERREHIENES 
these men have of stasis, rather than change and progress, with the 
Passage of time supports this hypothesis. Their ee ai ien 
temporal orientations, for instance, indicated that they a ma ike y 
“to think about the way of life I will maintain in future ~~ ' or ni 
fantasy about the kind of man I will be in years to or as t a. è 
men do, but rather report that they are likely “ feel marny i 
is somewhat stereotyped and wish that I could c IRRE it, : a: shine 
on advocating my ideas without caring how others receive them.” © 

her; . = ai + a time metaphor test, indicated 
Experience of time, as indicated by a 


that to the stable men time was 


a 
rider that breaks youth,” “a pageant w. ) a 
gested,” “a deserted mansion,” “boredom unrelieved,” and so on—all 


5 $ i 
indicative of a feeling that time moved too fast and left one with too 


little, 


“something you can never stop, 
hich moves too fast to be di- 
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But tests are only tests, and perhaps a few notes from the diary 
of an exceptionally stable man, taken from the days he reported the 
highest moods he felt during the study, can best convey the calm, 


modest, yet somehow lethargic quality of the emotionally stable char- 
acter. 


Did better than expected on Economics test. Saw an old ac- 
quaintance from school for the first time in two years. It was wonderful 


to find him as pleasant as always. So often a gap grows between you and 
those old school friends who have gone to different colleges. 


I went to New Hampshire for the weekend today—it's wonderful 
to sit lazily in front of a fire once again. 


Played chamber music this evening. Played one trio quite well 
for me. This gave me quite a lift, 


The variable men were livelier. Highly involved with others, 
energetic, subjective, with tension spilling over into conflict, less formed 
in character and less set in their ways, with fantasy enriching life but 
at times overembellishing it, they moved from deep troughs of despair 
to soaring peaks of joy. Their lives had the materials for drama, and 
the experimenters were often treated to it: “So there I was, still en- 
gaged to Ann and now I was engaged to Gretchen too, and I had to 
see them both at meetings twice a week. Well, I walked in Thursday, 
holding hands with Ann, and there was Gretchen.” And so it went. 
The performance of these men on the Rorschach was typical. High 
productivity, with a rich intermixture of color, shading, and the less- 
developed forms of movement enlivening their responses, indicated 
the richness of their inner lives. But high productivity was often 
achieved at the expense of integration and control, and at times their 
productivity was driven enough to produce a deteriorati 
and meaning in their res 
an example of this). 


Anxiety and conflict were openly avowed by the variable men 
and also found deeper expression in reported fantasies of impotence 
and affliction, themes of self-punishment in the TAT, and in anatomy 

etail responses in the Rorschach. Occasional powerful 
surges of oppositional Subjectivity also made themselves known both 
in the figure ground reversals in the Rorschach and in self-reports: 
“I had a bit of a run-in with a professor. I claimed I was right and had 
grounds to prove it. He said No. So I'm mad.” These reports also 
illustrate the narcissism and exhibitionism that form the core of the 
Icarian characteristics (Murray, 1955) they were judged to have. Their 
deep involvements with others were clearly at times quite negative in 


on in quality 
ponses (see the following case of Swallow for 
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tone, and at other times anxious. But they could also be very satisfying 
and harmonious. 

Diffuseness and lack of clear intellectual control was suggested by 
the relative dominance of color over form in the Rorschach records of 
the more variable men and by their handling of shading characteristics 
in the cards as diffuse clouds and so on, rather than the more inte- 
grated texture that the stable men saw in the same shading. The rela- 
tively unformed or unfocused quality in perceptual processes, in turn, 
suggests that the variable men had relatively unformed, diffuse per- 
sonalities. This diffuseness, together with the strong future orientation 
of the variable men, strongly suggests personalities still in the process 
of becoming, not yet ready to settle down to the orderly but repetitive 
ways of the stable men. Time was experienced by these energetic men, 
to judge from their preference for soaring and driving images in our 
time metaphor test, as “a soaring bird,” “ceaseless effort,” “unappeas- 
able ambition,” “the thrust of forward purpose” and so on. If one looks 
at these metaphors again, seeing them this time not as conscious im- 
agery, the playthings of poetry, but as the surface reflections of deeper 
imagery, the material of dreams, one is struck by their phallic, urethral 
quality. It is not surprising, then, that the variable men were also char- 


acterized, in the self-pictures they provided with the Erikson Q-sorts, 
by a strong sense of initiative, the dominant feeling of the phallic 
period of development. The mood diaries described the best days of 
these men, not as quiet evenings by the fire, but as bursts of achieve- 


ment and often of recognition: 


Working on a big paper most of 
and came up with some damn good ideas. 


a rigorous day of much academic accompt 
red . Received news today of a very high academic honor. . . 


the day. Got a good deal done 
Future looks bright . . . After 
lishment I painted the town 


having learned most of my part... 
encouraging work . . . Show 
. . Nice date. Life is benevo- 


Tremendous exaltation at 
arsal, encouraging date, 


Encouraging rehe 
d today. Smash success - 


with my set opene 
lent. Take some . » - 
ariability was 4 general differentiating char- 


d variability were highly interrelated, 
y diverged enough to suggest slightly 
d characteristics. Variability in low 
ttern of anxious amorphousness 


While emotional v 
acteristic and all types of moo 
the different kinds of variabilit 
different syndromes of associate! 


moods seemed especially related to a pattern © sis, freedom if 
Suggesting an unusual degree of role diffusion, while freedom from 
ested a withdrawn autonomy bought at 


variability in daily troughs sugs' \ nomy bo 
the expense of primase fixation and identity. Variability in peak 
Moods was greatest in those men most gifted in energy and zest, fast 
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paced and future oriented, on top of the changes in their lives, while 
the men whose peaks were more like gently rolling foothills were more 
passive, gentle, sensitive, and perhaps a little overly tamed and disci- 
plined, too satisfied with their benign nurturant liberalism and sit-by- 
the-fire contentment. 

Generalizations about the relationships between emotional vari- 
ability and personality characteristics are of course limited by the 
special characteristics and small sizes of our samples, and by the nature 
of our instruments. Whether behavioral variability is related to emo- 


tional variability, for example, is an issue yet to be empirically in- 
vestigated. 


Conclusion: The Merit of Stability and the Productiveness 
of Variability 


The main conclusion to be drawn from th 
one. There are advantages to both variability and stability and neither 
is indicative of greater worth or general human value than the other. 
In judging people the dimension of stability-variability most definitely 
should not be confounded, as it has been so often in common sense and 
in uncritical theories of mood change, with an oversimplified and overly 
pervasive good-bad dimension. 

The extension of lessons learned from observation of pathologi- 
cal mood swings into the realm of normal variability, on the other hand, 
provided some valuable keys to the understanding of normal mood 
perturbations and normal stability. As predicted by clinical theories, 
the variable men were more exhibitionistically narcissistic, less adapted 
to their environments, and less clearly organized around a masculine 
identity than the stable men. The more variable girls were also more 
rebellious and less clearly feminine than the more stable girls. The 
lack of stable identities in the variable men and women probably made 
their relationships more conflicted and vulnerable to sudden dissolu- 
tion, but the observer has to balance against this their greater flexi- 
bility and the fact that they seemed well equipped to draw to them- 
selves a great deal of interest from others and to actively take a great 
deal of satisfaction in their friendships and their achievements. But the 
clinical theories did not entirely fit the data, and indeed the findings 
illustrate the inadequacies of some of the clinical polarities: the variable 
men were both narcissistic and likable; more involved in themselves 
than the stable men but also more involved in other people; more 
diffuse and lacking identity but also more productive and energetic. 
Future theories of mood variability will have to take such differences 
into account. Instead of speaking grossly of narcissism as a global 


ese findings is a simple 
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characteristic, for example, it will be necessary to differentiate the 
exhibitionistic narcissism of the most variable people from the self-pro- 
tective, withdrawn, autonomous narcissism of the most stable. Each 
kind of narcissism carries with it its own specific types of vulnerability, 
the exhibitionist to loss of his confirming audience, the hermit to in- 
trusion into his autonomous domain. 

Prior academic research on variability predicted that the variable 
subjects would function at higher activation levels, give precedence to 
inner demands over outer, and be more expressive. All these predictions 
y our data. The stable men and women were satis- 
fied with stasis, autonomy, cessation of change and search. The more 
variable men and women, on the other hand, consistently struggled 
for change, initiative, making and doing, the sanguine battle to master 
time and adversity. 

To give flesh to the bare bones of research, we again turn to the 
men we studied. Shield, the most stable, and Swallow, the most variable 
in mood, give our general findings a rich individual reality. 


were supported b 


SHIELD, A STEADY MAN 


THE VARIABLE MEN Were initially more conspicuous than Shield, 
but when we observed the remarkable stability of his moods, his ex- 
traordinary imperturbability, this stable adolescent became the ob- 


ject of fascinated study. 


Tall and well-built, with good coordination and motor control, 


Shield manifests no apparent nervous mannerisms and few expressive 
gestures. His features arc regular and good looking, though not 
striking. He is inconspicuously well groomed. His speech is quiet, 
soft, low, and gentle. He gives a sense of calm reserve and aloof- 
ness—polite but detached. No zest, no enthusiasms, no spontaneity 
ripples his urbane composure. He provides little warmth and appears 
to ask for none in return. Throughout our varied three-year contact 
with him he communicated little in the way of deep personal feel- 
ing. What stirred beneath that polished and well-bred façade was a 


perennial question. 


Shield comes from a Protestant, upper-middle-class, suburban 


family and was educated in select preparatory schools here and 
abroad. He was initially interested in biology but early en college 
switched to the social sciences. Primarily interested in business and 
financial affairs, at graduation he planned to enter the sme field of 
corporate business as his father. While in college he was involved in 


social service activities. About himself he wrote: 
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I get along fairly well with people, but am far from gregarious and 
often prefer to be by myself or in a small group. There are extremely 
few people whom I actively dislike; they usually fall into one of four 
classes: (1) wantonly destructive; (2) cruel; (8) fearful conformist; (4) 
weak and pessimistic; e.g. “What can I do—nothing can be done about 
it.” I am also strongly prejudiced against women's clubs and societies 
(D.A.R.) and moral groups (Temperance Societies, Watch and Ward 
Society, etc.) 

I believe the majority of people to be fundamentally good, but often 
preoccupied with their own problems which makes them appear un- 
friendly. I have no affection for people in general, but a profound 
admiration for Man (with a capital M). I should like to devote my life 
to helping people, not because I love them, but in order to stop the 


waste of human intelligence, talent, and genius brought about by 
poverty and social conditions. 


By nature, I am optimistic and never 
periods of time. I change my opinions slow] 
My ethical code can be summed up as “Lo 
thy neighbors,” and my moral code as “N 
think it is.” 


remain unhappy for long 
y, but do not bear grudges, 
ve, i.e. respect, do not harm, 
othing is immoral unless you 


Besides mood stability, a readily apparent feature is his marked inter- 
personal distance and detachment. He described himself as “tight- 
lipped.” i 
Personal Philosophy + In a written statement of his personal values 
and philosophy of life, some basic themes of Shield’s life emerge: 


A. Responsibility: I believe that “everyone is responsible for all.” That 
I am responsible for my fellow man and cannot, 
turn my back on suffering. 


B. Love thy neighbor: I believe that morality consists in not harming 
others. An action is only immoral if it hurts someone else. 

C. Happiness: I believe an in 
he serves a purpose, i.e. 


and his family. One cannot be both selfish and h 


with a free conscience, 


E. Comfort: I would feel cheated 
human feelings of pain 
An ideal society is not 
sibility) but one which 
unfruitful pain. Too much comfor 
sensibilities and one’s appreci 

F. God: If he exists, is a syr 


} unhappiness, frustration, and disappointment. 


gs (an impos- 
necessary and 
t and too much routine dull one’s 
ation of life (joie de vivre). 


nthesis of perfect lov 


€ and perfect intellect. 
No formal religion is completely true. 


G. Love is the finest of all emotions because it Stops one from be- 
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coming completely egocentric and selfish. One cannot be completely 
selfish and completely happy because it is impossible to satisfy all one’s 
physical and psychological desires. 

H. No circumstance except complete isolation (e.g. through insanity 
or complete paralysis so that one is unable to speak or write) over- 
balances the joy of living and experiencing life although for a while 
one may be very unhappy and forget or ignore the happiness possible 
in life. 

I. Since fulfillment through love is the greatest happiness, disappoint- 


ment in love is the source of greatest unhappiness. 
J- Thinking gives man dignity. One should constantly try to extend, 
improve, and clarify-if at all possible-one's philosophy of life. 


Shield’s philosophy is fairly typical of the majority of our group 
of students, with its conventional, individualistically justified, this- 
worldly, altruistic morality devoid of strong and explicit ideological 
convictions. However, it does have particular features of interest 
both from the standpoint of general characteristics of stable men 
and of Shield’s unique personality dynamics. The values expressed 
show clearly the pronounced emphasis upon responsibility and con- 
trol that typifies the stable men: pride in character and standards, 
but an (avowed) rejection of self-inflation and pretense. It typifies, 
also, their unimaginative conformity to conventional standards and 
marked avoidance of any extremes or excess. 

Shield’s philosophy can be taken at face value as an expression of 
what he as a man believes and attempts to live by. These are ideals 
that he realizes in varying degrees: he is responsible, he is consider- 
ate. He does find some joy in life in his own particular way. He may 
be ready for love if he finds it. However, we also suspect that be- 
neath the smooth surface are depths to be fathomed. For although 
every self-description and the majority of his self-sentiments inform 
of his evenness of disposition, confident optimism, and easy adjust- 
ment to situations, Shield’s philosophy is remarkably preoccupied 
with the avoidance and minimization of pain, unhappiness, and 
despair, and with the necessity to come to terms with or escape 
suffering. So much is stated in the negative that it suggests a char- 
acterological use of negation and denial of unpleasant personal feel- 
ings in an escape to abstract perfect ideals and models. Reading 
back to the implicit assumptions, at some deep level Shield seems to 
feel that life is difficult and disappointing, and that other people 
prove selfish and inconsiderate. He seems to say that people may 
disappoint and let you down; it is dangerous to get too close and 
count on others; they hurt you and you want to hurt in return; the 
solution is to stay away, isolate oneself, and escape outside and be- 
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yond oneself. In his concern with paralysis perhaps there is an im- 
plicit recognition of the dangers of isolation and control to the point 
of complete immobility. This he appears to counteract by active 
engagement with the external world. To discover whether there is 
basis for such an interpretation let us turn to his past. 
Life History * In his autobiography, Shield gave some details of his 
parents’ lives but practically no characterization of them or his feel- 
ings toward them. He told only of admiration for his father’s wis- 
dom and self-control and his mother’s generosity and devotion. Be- 
yond that we learn simply of events in which they figured, with 
little affective description. His father experienced a marked social 
and economic rise since the Depression, and is highly successful in 
a field of business that has taken him abroad for extended periods. 
When Shield was young he thought his father knew everything; at 
the age of ten he reports he was disappointed to learn he was hu- 
man, not perfect; at sixteen he was again astounded by his father’s 
capacities, intelligence, and high ethics. At college age, he admires 
his father’s success and hopes to equal it. His mother, who died 
when he was fourteen, is not described in any det 
neither parent was preferred to the other. 
Shield was born and raised in the suburbs of 
Birth was Caesarean. He was bottle-fed and “did not cry any more 
or less than average.” As a young child he was fairly fat and never 
very finicky about food. He frequently ate between meals. His 
mother left food in the refrigerator for his brother and him to eat. 
Toilet training was reported as being neither harsh nor difficult. 
He was an active child and states “T often strayed away from my 
parents but never suffered any very serious falls.” His carliest 
memory, around the age of three, was of climbing up the lattice- 
work of a billboard, which he had been told not to do and didn’t 
think he would be able to do: “It tied in with my feelings about 
independence.” Hig temper was quick, but he felt he was not cruel 
and did not like to sce things destroyed. Nightmares were infrequent 
and he did not sleepwalk or toss about much. He had the customary 
mild childhood illnesses. In his fantasies he identified with Robin 
el Boone. His favorite story when young was The 


ail. He says that 


a major eastern city, 


train that could. 

With his brother, two years older, Shield got along exceptionally 
well, though they used to argue and occasionally fight. Physically 
they were almost evenly matched and occasional 
taken for twins. He frequently 


group, “Although I never felt th 


y would be mis- 
associated with his brother's age 


at my parents favored my brother 
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in either action or sentiment, I looked up to him as being superior.” 
In his own age group he felt superior and often assumed a leading 
position. “Among my own classmates, I was feared, which often 
puzzled me. I was vain and became angry easily when provoked, but 
never acted like a bully nor do I remember being particularly ag- 
gressive.” However he had a reputation for being “a tough.” Re- 
calling one fight with his brother, he observed: “I was teasing my 
brother and he hit me. It didn’t hurt at all and I was surprised 
because I thought when you get hit you're always supposed to be 
hurt; it stuck in my mind because it showed me that it wasn’t such 


a horrible thing to be hit after all.” 

His parents inculcated a sense of responsibility and rewarded con- 
formity to their high expectations: 

Both my brother and I were given a large amount of independence— 
far more than our friends. We were never forbidden to do something 
without being given a full explanation of the reasons, and for this 
reason we never questioned their authority and righteousness. The 
only punishment I can remember having resented (we were spanked but 
not often) was when we had to clean and dust the house which was 
“women’s work.” My brother and I always made our own beds and 
were responsible for keeping our room in a semi-state of neatness. We 
obeyed our parents more through a fear of “letting them down” than 
a fear of punishment, although I was not oblivious to the consequences 
of misbehaving. Being aware that we had far more freedom and inde- 
pendence than our friends, we were anxious to preserve our status. 

The whole family would go out camping where we would fish and 
shoot, The stock on my rifle had to be sawed off because my arm was 
not long enough to reach the trigger. Although we were not allowed 
to drive by ourselves, both my brother and I could drive a car before 
able (i.e. old enough) to get a license. 


en, Shield attended public schools in his home 
e was good in his studies. When he was ten 
years old, both he and his brother were placed in an East-Coast 
private boarding school as his parents intended to spend a year 
abroad in connection with his father’s business. As matters turned 
out, his mother was unable to join his father because of political 
unrest in the foreign country, but the boys remained in the board- 
ing school for the next two years. Shield says nothing of his per- 
sonal feelings regarding this family disruption; however he does 
report “the strong feeling of frustration and anger” he felt with his 
difficulty in learning to multiply fractions at the new school. The 
age of ten, it will be recalled, was when he first felt his father was 
not perfect. These were the years when a group of isolation fantasies 


we were 


Up to the age of t 
community, where h 
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that have remained prominent first appeared. He wished for an im- 
pregnable wall or invulnerable defense, and imagined “an invisible 
shield around me.” He fantasied being mysterious and incompre- 
hensible, alone and free from all binding attachments. Most of all 
he fantasied avoiding monotony and conflicts by escaping to distant 
and foreign lands where he would travel by foot in strange and new 
places, and occasionally return home to relate his adventures. These 
wishes and dreams remained strong all through his years in second- 
ary school. š 

Shield reports liking the boarding school; though he broke minor 
rules he only once got into serious trouble. He stole some allowance 
money from the headmaster’s desk, was caught and reproved, but 
not punished otherwise: “That was the first and last time that I 
have stolen.” He recalls a talk the headmaster gave on the evils of 
masturbation: “At the time I didn’t know what he was talking 
about, but discovered for myself about two months later—it does 
not strike me as being an immoral practice, but merely a stupid and 
rather poor substitute.” His eleventh year, the second at the junior 
boarding school, was a high point: “It appeared to be a peak of 
physical and mental superiority relative to my age group, and I was 
firmly self-confident.” 


When Shield was eleven, his father returned to the United 
States but as he had become il 


family at a hospital for two years. The family did not suffer finan- 
cially as his father’s income 


tions between my mother and father deteriorated and finally 


they 
were separated.” The open separation took place when Shield was 
fourteen. The boys lived with their mother when they were not 


away at school. The following year his mother. 
be in good health, died unexpectedly 


” The entire sequence of 
and father’s remarriage is 
es, entirely devoid of any account of 
Shield’s personal emotions. 

That the shock of family disruption was not without reverbera- 
tions is suggested by examination of Shield’s prominent fantasies at 
that period, which were collected in another context. He tells of 
fears of separation and divorce at that age and dreams “of how I 


would carry on if I lost my Parents and was all alone.” He also had 
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dreams and fantasies of his home and city being destroyed in war- 
time bombardment. During this period, “I would try to imagine 
how I would live if I had only one leg or were blind; I would coura- 
geously carry on despite physical affliction and people would feel 
sorry and admire me.” The fantasies of isolation, self-sufficiency, 
independence, and travel to far-away lands continued to be most 
prominent during these years. In addition there were fantasies of 
athletic, military, and business fame and romantic fantasies of sexual 
conquests and dominance with ardent devotion and chivalrous acts. 

During these years, twelve to sixteen, Shield attended another 
exclusive eastern boarding school, as did his brother. He did well 
in the sciences, but poorly in Latin, and in all was an average stu- 
dent. He won an athletic letter and also worked on the school news- 
paper. He felt “I was neither popular nor unpopular, important nor 
unimportant; I did not go out of my way to make friends, but had 
one or two close ones.” He regretted the isolation from girls at 
school and felt this still made it difficult for him to be casual and 
completely at ease with girls. He never fell in love with a girl and 
never went steady for any length of time. 

Shield graduated from preparatory school at sixteen and „was ac- 
cepted at Harvard to enter the following year. In the year’s inter- 
val he lived in Italy during the summer; attended an international 
school during the fall and winter; went to the Middle East with a 
group of students in the spring, traveled alone for six weeks through 
southern Europe; and returned to the United States to work as a 
crew member on a coastal steamship during the summer. Again 
there is no account of his feelings and reactions except to say he 
“immensely enjoyed the whole year abroad.” His fantasies of inde- 
pendence and travel found considerable fulfillment. On summer 

s he continued to work on ships and 


vacations during college year 
at an airport, ee he learned to fly and completed a number ‘at 
hours of solb flying time. Appropriately, his favorite author is Saint- 


Exupéry. : r ere 
ei career at Harvard was without particular distinction. 
= and entering medicine, but 


i ajoring in biology 
Hie brad gonsidere? mwa Sie transferred to the social sciences. His 


reshman year l 5 
eS oe at various hospitals made him feel a 
sympathetic and full of pity to see a person who is mentally sick than 
one who is physically sick.” However, he did not rn a 
carcer in mental health, but rather work in his father s field of busi- 
ness. He did report being “quite restless” at times in ania and 
in his senior year shortly before he was to graduate seriously con- 
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sidered leaving college and postponing completion of college 
work until the next year. He was apparently quite concerned as to 
how he would measure up to his powerful and admired father, and 
feared that he might not be quite the success that he felt was de- 


manded. His descriptions of his college roommates seemed to ex- 
press this conflict: 


I have two roommates who are completely different. One is . . . really 
the epitome of what everyone Says—most ministers and parents and 
everyone says—the American boy should be. He wants to be a success; 
he works hard; he’s careful not to hurt other people's feelings; tries to 
be patient; and it’s extremely important to him to be accepted and 
liked by other people. And the other roommate is artistic; enjoys writ- 
ing and is very concerned with the aesthetics of things; he writes poetry 
. ++ In my outward actions I'm closest to [the first] in that I plan things. 
The other roommate practically never plans, he hates to be tied down 
to detail. I usually pay a fair amount of attention to details, and keep 
records on most of the things I do. I enjoy planning and detail, like all 
the correspondence I receive I usually file away in case I hay 
to it later. So in that respect of outward actions, I'm more like the 
[first] boy. But in thought and philosophy I'm much closer to the 
boy; I don’t feel that economic security 
one are counted as the highest things in lif. 


© to refer 


other 
and being accepted by every- 


At college he averaged about one date a week, with occasional 
necking and petting, but no very deep attachments, Sexual inter- 
course was indulged in only in fantasy. However, he anticipated 
marriage and sharing his life with a girl. For him the ideal woman 
is “feminine in her behavior, intelligent, modest, tender, and lov- 
ing.” Yet he has as yet to discover a woman with whom he could 
feel truly at ease, and be truly intimate. On one date, he reported 
with amusement, he and some chums completely duped their girls 
by serving them inexpensive wine from much 


bottles. It was cha found in- 


terior will win acceptance. 


A peculiar change in his consciousness was observed by Shield 
from time to time. Interviewed in connection with research on 


memory, he replied to the question of whether he had ever thought 
about memory: 


A little bit, because I know I sometimes go very 
at other times I can recall things quite e 
cycles. Sometimes I’m very foggy, 
I forget papers and dates, and so; 


absent-minded, and 
asily. It goes more or less in 
and I forget all my appointments, and 
metimes almost what month it is; and at 
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other times, I never have to write anything down, because I remember. 
I think it's probably because either I'm not feeling well, or else I have 
preoccupations. I may be upset about something, maybe not really 
consciously; it could be largely unconscious; but I think that’s probably 
it, because it happens during certain times. It usually doesn’t last very 
long; sometimes as much as four or five days, but rarely longer . . . 
I'll make plans and then forget all about it—more or less what's called 
“being in a fog” I guess... . I can’t see any strict pattern to it, al- 


though there probably is one. 


These recurrent, marked periods of disorientation suggest strong 
defensive and repressive barriers both to internal and to external 
stimuli. 

His seclusive, withdrawn, and aloof personality; his avoidance of 
close relations with others, and his blunted affective experience and 
expression manifested themselves early and reappeared at every stage 
of his subsequent development. Consideration of Shield’s projective 
gests the “something” in his “preoccupation” which 


test data sug; 


eludes his conscious mind. ; 
Rorschach Test + Shield’s question when he was given the first card 


—Shall I hold it for any special length of time to look at it?”— 


indicates his carefully controlled and socialized approach. During 
c he had seen two of the cards before, in 


t the end he interpreted his own re- 
aspire to my father. I thought of 
Card I, W) and all of the big 


the test he mentioned that 
class demonstrations, and at 
sponses, “It looks like I'm trying to 
that business because of the wolf ( 


fi Card IV, W) being the big man.” l 
he Sate! a Shield produced with this cautious, self- 


ach was one of the most constricted in our group. 
en percepts, most of them popular or 
hole cards and large obvious details. All 
man or animal wholes or parts. In the 
inquiry he was more expressive, showing ae =. 2 Be 
ing and justifying his responses than he had bas pron uping: on ; e 
was just as meticulous in justifying his he nee be gti 
was in explaining and justifying the ir tha ke p 2 pe 
original. In the Rorschach, as in most other areas > 


would rather be right than set precedents, and he 2 em be- 
labor the obvious than take the risk of being gi : Er a ied 
He projected some movement into the cards; r ea I 6, Car 
E ; dancing women, III as African women playing a 
sade N m oa Ey as “a very fat man, husky in the sense of 
ge ` motorcycle . - - Very large feet . . . as if rushing 


conscious appro 
He produced only sevente 
semipopular responses to W 
his responses were either hu 
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towards me . . .” It appears that women can be active without 
being threatening, but that Shield’s perception of the active man is 
from the perspective of a frightened underling about to be crushed. 
As Shield himself suggested, this “big man,” and the wolf that he 
had seen in Card I, were probably indications of his feelings about 
his father. The responses indicated that his overt admiration for his 
father was accompanied by covert fear, while his comments indi- 
cated that this ambivalence was readily brought into consciousness. 
The many female figures seen in the Rorschach indicated a pre- 
occupation with women that was overshadowed in other materials 
by his more intense preoccupation with his ambivalent father re- 
lationship. Since most of these women were active, one might sus- 
pect that Shield is passive in relation to women; but also that his 
benign perceptions of women (two girls seen in Card VII are 
statues, but they are shown by the “moderately warm overtones” in 
the card to be “soft, cut out of sponge rubber or something absor- 
bent”) would be matched by fairly warm relationships. Yet the 
“pregnant witches sitting around a fire” seen in Card IX suggest a 
deeper and less conscious ambivalence toward women. And the 
association of fire with women in three cards suggests that he ma 
feel that his own impulses toward women are wild and destructive, 

Shield either used color symbolically (Card III: “Red spots... 
symbolic of activity—sort of atmospheric for where they are”) or 
was unable to use it at all (Card VIII: “a stained slide . . . looks 
like a lot of different colors and I didn’t know where was where”). 
The large number of texture-determined Tesponses were suggestive 
of a very deep “affect hunger.” 

His most unusual response was given to Card VIII during the 
inquiry, “a smiling sheep, like an illustration from ‘Mary Had a 
Little Lamb,’ it looks like it has a grim smile, a macabre smile . . ‘ 
blind . . . furry chin.” Althou 


ence and adequacy, Shield may yet have 
cakness and inadequacy. Strug- 
of a boy who doesn’t know 


, 


grim lamb. Possibly the lamb’s 


grimly smiling sheep a 
tly ridiculous and some- 
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In sum, the Rorschach is consistent with other materials in in- 

dicating that Shield puts extreme inhibitions on the spontaneous 
expression of feeling; that he is slightly more expressive of fantasy 
and thought; and that he approaches every situation with the belief 
that there is a right way to do it already worked out and to be 
learned from the right authority. It also suggests that his dislike for 
people who are wantonly destructive and cruel, and for those who 
are fearful conformists, weak and pessimistic, reflects a tendency to 
divide the world into the weak and the strong, the wolves and the 
sheep. While he would like to be a wolflike man, he may yet feel 
that he is still a sheeplike boy. He still reacts to women as a boy to 
a mother figure—women are generally active, sociable, and warm. 
But men are frightening, and he appears caught in the early Oedipal 
situation of the little boy “trying to aspire” to the dangerous, power- 
ful, and phallic father. Hence movement toward his father may be 
felt to be something like the plight of the smiling sheep being led 
toward the wolf. The peril of his emotional and sensual constriction 
is that it has made him not only “blind” but immobile, at his best 
pearance. He feels that he is less adequate than he 
looks, and he is so afraid of expressing the feelings that are in him 
that he continues to choke off his emotional growth. 
Thematic Apperception Test + The stories that Shield told to the 
Thematic Apperception Test were generally banal and unimagina- 
tive. Their matter-of-fact tone seldom had drama or emotional color. 
To the degree that there was conflict, it was subdued. Affect was 
muted, with no great joys or sorrows, no triumph or despair. Time 
after time his heroes were serious, steady, and rationally controlled 
The description of the hero in Card 8 is typical: 


in superficial ap 


young men. 
ehind, learning and watching and studying the 
older surgeon's technique. And I'd say that he’s probably quite a studi- 
ous boy and quite rational. He isn’t given to sudden bursts of emotion 
or tantrums or anything like that. He's fairly thoughtful and serious. 
And it looks as if he plans his life pretty well and plans ahead. He 
isn’t frivolous at all. And I would say that he goes on and studies quite 
hard in school and gets good marks, and he goes on to medical school 
—college and then medical school and, there again works extremely 
hard, possibly having to work his way through medical school. But 
that wouldn't prove any obstacle to him because he is so dedicated. And 
he will go on to become an excellent doctor, one who's completely dedi- 


cated to his work and t 


.. . he’s standing b 


he people whom he treats. 


“the man in the picture seems the quiet, confident 


Or in Card 1: 5 S ‘ l : 
roughout his stories a prime virtue is control 


type, hard-working.” Th 
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and responsibility. A recurrent theme implies control of strong emo- 
tions and impulsivity, following which the situation works out to a 
mildly gratifying conclusion. There is much respect for authority. 
One's elders are generally wise, competent, and considerate. A pri- 
mary motive is the emulation of older men, shown in a number of 
stories of admiring boys who are under tutelage of a skilled older 
man, and who through practice and slow gradual development 
become like him. There is ample evidence in the stories to indicate 
Shield’s strong identification with his respected father. The story 
to TAT Card 7 (which is included in full for all the four men whose 
cases are presented here) was characteristic of Shield and differed 


markedly from that of the most variable man, Swallow, who will be 
discussed subsequently: 


I will call the older man John, John Beecher, or some name like 
that. And the younger boy would be called Mike. They look like father 
and son. Or, possibly, it could be an uncle, but somebody very close to 
the boy. And they get on very well together, and there is 
and easy relationship between them. And I'd say they're sitting in the 
living room. He looks like a fairly prosperous man, so he might have a 
library. They'd be sitting in the library talking, and, I'd say, the boy’s 
been in some kind of an enterprise in which he's just met either a very 
minor setback or else he's just come across a problem that he's trying 
to solve. And he comes to the older man because of his inexperience, 
and the older man has more experience and is wiser. And, I'd say, the 
man all along has been helping the boy; and this isn’t, by any means, 
the first time the boy has come to him; and the older man is just giv- 
ing him some advice, and the younger boy is thinking it over. But be- 
cause the older man doesn’t seem very concerned, it can’t be anything 
very important. It probably seems quite important to the boy, but the 
older man doesn’t think that it’s a very serious matter; however, he 
treats it as such because naturally he wouldn’t want to hurt the boy's 
feelings. And their discussion about the enterprise, the man giving 
the boy advice, is probably the reason why they happen to be together 
at the moment. But it doesn’t monopolize the conversation. They talk 
about many things, and their conversation r: 
to another. And, I'd say, the next day the boy takes the old m 
vice, and the next day he follows it out, Possibl 
has to make in business. And it turns out th 
in the matter. But even if he hadn’t been it wouldn’t have mattered very 
much. It looks as if the man hasn't been just giving advice to the boy. 
He's been, in a sense, telling the boy what to do. He's been telling him 
more or less to make up his own mind and just giving him hints here 
and there. And that's why the boy looks so pensive. He's trying to re- 
solve the problem himself. And he finally comes to a conclusion, and it 
works out, either very successfully or maybe just Partially successfully. 


a very free 


ambles on from one thing 
an’s ad- 
y some decision that he 
at the old man is correct 
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We observe the sedate and accepting relationship between father 
and son; the father’s interest in the son’s responsible growth and 
development; the son’s respect for his father’s wisdom; and the 
effortful and rational arrival at a modestly successful outcome— 
none of these characteristics will be observed in Swallow’s story to 
the same card. 

A number of Shield’s stories contain an implicit moral—control 
and master your anxiety, conceal your fear from yourself and others, 
and you will succeed. What appears dangerous and malevolent may, 
in fact, not be so. Conquer by calmness, courage, kindness, and 
gentleness. 

Shield also holds that one should be slow to wrath and quick to 
rationally control anger. In Card 4 a wife is attempting to calm her 


quick-tempered husband: 


>. But because the wife seems to be a little more thoughtful and 
perhaps a little bit wiser than he is, 1 feel that he'll find out that he’s 
made a mistake and he'll come back to the house later. Possibly realiz- 
ing then that he has made a mistake by following what he thought was 
right, following his emotions rather than sitting down and thinking out 


the matter. 


Although, as has been noted, Shield’s characters generally accept 
restraint and comply with the demands of authority, there are 
indications of ambivalence in this regard. There are a number of 
stories in which the hero is under surveillance and is concerned lest 
laxity, noncompliance, or subversion be discovered. These stories 
contain the idea that powerful figures (once a sea-captain with “all 
Captain Ahab’s bad qualities and none of his good ones,” and twice 
FBI investigators) are closely observing the hero and ready to punish 
dereliction or deviance. One hero succeeds in minor covert rebellion 
against authority because he is careful and doesn’t get caught. An- 
other gets caught and is not permitted to return to the United States. 
The successful fellow was even more alert than the FBI and received 
his security clearance. For Shield there is considerable satisfaction in 
tricking authority, but one must be cautious. 

In Shield’s stories, already established marital relationships are 
d as satisfying, warm and devoted. The necessary 
preconditions for these successful marriages are sufficient money, 
social respectability, and steady responsibility. But although marriage 
is seen as rewarding and idyllic, courtship and romance are not. In 
his stories of lovers, or more accurately would-be lovers, erotic 
passion and ardor are often diminished or absent. The characters 
may appear cold and remote because of difficulty in expressing their 


generally presente 
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tender emotions. In one of the stories, a contemplated, but not 
realized, marriage would have entailed the disruption of a close and 
valued father-son relationship. In another story a marriage did not 
take place until the girl’s father had died. A frequent element in 
these stories is jealousy and suspicion that the loved one is unfaith- 
ful and not truly attached to the suitor. In two stories to an addi- 
tional set of TAT pictures, painfully inept and unsuccessful “lovers, 
who find it impossible to express affection and win love, kill their 
loved one rather than suffer further rejection, and only through 
fetishism assure constancy. These endings came as shocking denoue- 
ments to circumspect and inhibited little affairs, At the conclusion 
to one of these stories, which was written out and titled Time to 
spare, the narrator (whose life disconcertingly resembles Shield’s) is 
at last, after months of frustrated attempts, alone with the beautiful 
girl who had been a pleasant though infrequent companion: 


+. My hands clasped her face, the tips of my fingers caressed the 
back of her neck. “Mmmm,” she sighed, “that feels good." My two 
thumbs touched her lips, then traced a slow line from her chin to 
the soft throat. “I wish I could stay this way forever,” she said, and 
squeezed my arm. I replied yes. And ten fingers constricted until there 


was silence, then the lasting beauty of our happiness was assured. 


Paralyzing inhibition is shattered by a sudden, and almost dissoci- 
ated, act of violence. 

Distance and escape into physical and locomotor activity appears 
the most attractive solution to Shield, Sometimes this is abroad 
where one can breathe more deeply and freely and the world is more 
sensuous and satisfying. The theme of freedom is best expressed in 
the story to Card 16, the blank one, in which during an evening’s 
flight around 1925 over a countryside dotted with the lights of 


farmhouses below, a pilot talks with his radio-man in the open 
plane; i 


. and the man is talking to the ra 
below on the earth, and he says that he feels so free w 
the air because he has not only separated himself from 
he's separated himself from the ideas that are connected with the earth, 
like the petty worries that come every day, things that really aren't im- 
portant. But when he gets up into the sky and sees the beauty of the 
night and the countryside, with the various lights, why then he forgets 
the minor problems in life and concentrates on the bigger ones: his re- 
lationship to God, his responsibility to other people, w 
do with his life, and where he’s headed. He's talking 
about this, and he's saying that he feels so sorry for 


dio man about the people down 
hen he’s up in 
the earth, but 


hat he’s going to 
to his radio man 
the people who 
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never have a chance to fly and who never get off the earth . . . They're 
almost just like machines; they're really no longer human beings be- 
cause they don't think, except beyond the little daily things in their 
job. And they just go on doing the same thing day after day, thinking 
about the same things day after day, and about the same small worries. 
He said how he feels sorry for them because they never want to more 
or less get outside themselves; it’s as if they built a hard case around 
them, and never see life beyond the day to day routine. 


This is part of Shield’s dilemma: can he escape and transcend or 
must he be solidly tied to mundane cares and routine? As we know, 
the romantic flights have taken place from time to time; but day by 
day he regularly conforms, or over conforms, to the strict demands 
of conventionality and routine. Rather than being free as he wishes, 
he is solidly within in the “hard case” or “invisible shield” that con- 
fines far more than it protects him. This constrictive shell does not 
symbolize confining conventionality and overconformity alone; it is 
but one aspect of a pervasive complex of confinement—with attend- 
ant fears of paralysis and isolation, and an emphatic locomotive 
and motor counteraction. This confinement complex is indicated 
in many places—in Shield’s philosophy, in his early memories, in his 
childhood and adolescent fantasies, in his behavior, and in various 
guises in his stories to the projective tests. Clearly one feature of 
this complex is a formidable wall of repression, inhibition, and con- 
cealment that bars the passage of almost all feclings and emotions. Is 
there one emotion in particular whose expression must be so force- 
fully checked? The grief and tears that appear never to have been 
expressed at the time of his deep disappointments? The shame and 
humiliation when he was unable to emulate the prowess of older 
figures he so much admired? Rage at childhood privations? Any one 
or all of these are strong possibilities, and the evidence is not suffi- 
cient to point unequivocally to a single primary genesis. However, 
there appears to be one emotion that is most often indicated as re- 

1—hostility. More than any other 


uiring Shield’s vigilant contro than a 
poem it appears that rage and resentment require his tight rein. 
Smouldering beneath the surface in many close interpersonal situa- 


tions, he can only cope with his resentments by distancing himself 
and withdrawing. He feels most comfortable and free when he has 
escaped attachments and responsibilities. As an independent wan- 
derer and voyager he feels free of his self-imposed shackles. The 
periods of “fogginess” may be another related way of escaping the 
onerous commitments he so greatly resents. —— l 

If we were to guess at a series of hypothetical situations that might 


have been basic in the development of Shield’s personality, we might 
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suspect indifferent parents who were unresponsive to his childish 
cries and unmoved by his tantrums of impotent rage; parents who 
ridiculed infantile behavior and who insisted on early self-reliance. In 
such a situation the child might learn that to appeal to others was 
unavailing, that he had to stand alone and make his own way in a 
world which demanded adult behavior before he had even been a 
child. 

We shall now look to see if these things are reflected in the orga- 

nization of his affective life as revealed by analysis of the data col- 
lected during the six-week study of affective fluctuation. 
Data from Mood Study + Shield, as we have noted, was by far the 
most stable of our seventeen men (Appendix 8). On Scale XVI, 
Elation vs. Depression, his mean average daily mood was exactly in 
the center of the group of subjects, and he was neither conspicuously 
elated nor depressed. Day in, day out (with but two exceptions, once 
going up a point, once down a point) he reported his average mood 
as “6. Feeling pretty good, ‘O.K? ” Besides showing practically no 
variation in his average mood from day to day, he also showed re- 
markably little range between the best and the worst he reported 
feeling during a given day (he was next to the lowest on his mean 
daily range, 1.25). 

Regarding other personal feelings on which he made daily reports, 
we find him to be extremely steady in a moderately high euphoric 
range. The scale upon which he averaged highest was IV. Personal 
Freedom vs. External Constraint, where his mean was “9. Independ- 
ent and free to do as I like.” Feelings on VII. Companionship VS: 
Being Isolated were also high, averaging close to “7. Feel accepted 
and liked.” He also felt fairly high on social respect and restrained 
acceptance of his own impulses. The rest of the scales, with but one 
exception, averaged close to 6. The only scale on which he was 
consistently somewhat low was IX, Present W ork, where he averaged 
around “5. Somewhat dissatisfied with my work. Not much enjoy- 
ment doing it.” His health was always marked as good, and did not 
vary at all during the study. Thus his reports give an impression of 
remarkable affective stability; moderately content in most respects 


and particularly high on feelings of personal freedom and with 
moderate assurance of social respect 


I te as 1 and companionship. The sole 
slight dissatisfaction reported centered about wake l 


, Our next concern is whether a factor analysis of this data can en- 
lighten us as to the organization of Shield’s affective life. In keeping 
with the small degree of variation on all of the scales Shield’s factor 
matrix has the smallest total communality of any of the seventeen 
men. Generally the factor analysis revealed the slight and rather 
differentiated perturbations that inconspicuously altered his general 
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serene composure. In contrast to our variable subjects there was not 
one major dimension of elation-depression that structured the whole 
affective life. Rather, Shield had a large number of independent 
aspects in which he evidenced minor fluctuations. There was no one 

but rather six moderately important dimensions, 


clear major factor, 
each of which accounted for somewhere between 10 and 25 percent 


of the common variance. 
The first factor, accounting 
ance, was organized particularly 


for 24 percent of the common vari- 
around the “peak” on Elation vs. 


Depression and its accompaniments. (“Average” elation-depression 
was somewhat loaded on this factor, but the “low” appeared orthogo- 
nal.) This seems to indicate that those periods when Shield’s daily 
peak mood went to “g Elated and in high spirits” were periods, 
according to the related scales of Receptivity towards and Stimula- 
tion by the World, Energy vs- Fatigue, and Harmony vs. Anger, 
when he was open and responsive to the world about him, when he 
was fresh with energy, and he was getting along well and smoothly 
with other people. It indicates that his peak and average mood were 
lowered when he felt slightly bored and tired, and that these were 
occasions when he was somewhat annoyed or irritated. It suggests 
a tendency to withdraw from external involvements (receptivity) 
and be listless (energy) when he is irritated or provoked ( harmony). 
Shield appears somewhat unique 1m this high association of peak 
hedonic mood with feelings of Harmony vs. Anger. Hostility and 
anger are important aspects of his affective life, as we know from the 
clinical study. This is further confirmed by a comment he wrote 


concerning the anger scale during the study. 
Mood as marked on these sh 
level of hostility. Often I feel ho: 
same as feeling angry °" “put out 
I feel hostile without having bee 


eets does not take into account general 
hostile and aggressive which is not the 
(harmony vs. anger). In other words, 
n provoked, and may manifest the 
hostility against a variety of things—abstract and inanimate as well as 
human objects. On a 10 point scale my UVAR day might run: high, 
“7. good will”; averages “5 or 6”; and low, “3. definitely hostile, desire 


to destroy.” 
ate that his more elated periods ac- 


company a release from feelings of anger and hostility, associated with 
a burst of energy and receptivity. The times when he is tired, bored, 
and withdrawn because of his inner hostility may well be those dis- 
oriented periods of “being in a fog.” , 

The second orthogonal factor, accounting for 20 percent of the 
common variance, appears to be particularly organized about Shield’s 
feelings of Personal Freedom vs. External Constraint, Closely associ- 


We interpret this factor to indic 
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ated are Present Work, Fullness vs. Emptiness of Life, Love and Sex, 
Social Respect vs. Social Contempt and trough values on Elation vs. 
Depression. Shield always avows himself to feel extremely free and 
independent, but there are times when he feels somewhat less so— 
and this variation is important to him. He feels most free when 
concurrently he is satisfied with his work, has warm feelings of con- 
tentment and satisfaction, has experienced pleasant companionship 
with a girl, and is confident that some people think well of him—at 
such times his trough mood is high. When he feels less free (though 
still with much scope) he is likely to feel at the same time dis- 
satisfied and frustrated with his work, to experience life as deficient 
and dissatisfying, to be slightly frustrated with girls, feel not particu- 


_ larly appreciated, and feel a bit low in mood. While the first factor 


appears to express the accompaniments of high peak moods—release 
from anger, and heightened harmony and receptivity—this second 
factor appears to express the conditions for maintaining reasonably 
high minimum moods—social tespect, work going well, love and sex 
at high levels, and freedom from external constraint, While the first 
appears to be more internal, reflecting inner tensions and defenses, 
the second appears more oriented toward the vicissitudes of the 
environment. 

The third factor accounts for 17 percent of the common variance. 
It is characterized by Impulse Expression vs. Self-Restraint, loaded 
pure and high, with the “peaks” on Own Sociability vs. Withdrawal 
and Companionship vs. Being Isolated with moderate positive load- 
ings. Self-Confidence vs. Feeling of Inadequacy is negatively loaded. 
The periods when Shield allows his impulses and desires a fai 
tein also appear to be the times in which he feels highly 
able, accepted, and liked by other people. However, these are also 
periods in which he experiences some drop in self-confidence and 
feels his performance and capabilities to be somewhat limited. 
Looked at in reverse fashion, it appears that Shield ex 
greatest self-confidence, feeling his abilities sufficient a 
good, at precisely those times that he feels somew 
bit withdrawn, and somewhat left out by 
restrained and keeping himself in check. 
demonstration of the anxious withdrawal 
previous information suggested, 

The remaining three factors extracted each account for between 
10 and 15 percent of the common variance. As th 
minor vectors in an affective pattern w 
perturbations, and are not at all clear j 
be treated here. 


tly free 
companion- 


periences his 
nd prospects 
hat unsociable, a 
others, and when he is self- 
This pattern offers a precise 
and careful self-control our 


ey represent rather 
ith only the mildest subjective 
n their meaning, they will not 
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Self- and Ideal-Descriptions in Elation and Depression * As is cer- 
tainly clear by now, Shield was at no time very elated or very de- 
pressed during the course of the investigation. However, like the rest 
of our subjects, he filled out Q-sort self- and ideal-descriptions, once 
when he was relatively elated, once when relatively depressed. From 
this material, we can obtain some further understanding of his self- 
concept and how it changes. 

In both elation and depression his self-description remained re- 
markably alike. The two descriptions correlated .75, one of the 
highest correlations in the group. In both states, the following items 
were selected as “the most characteristic” (that is, rated 3 and 2) of 


himself: 


Able to take things as they come 
Values independence above security 
Quietly goes his own way 
Stands on his own two feet 
Can’t share things with anybody 
Doesn’t apply himself fully 
Accessible to new ideas 
Thus he was constant and extreme in the pronounced emphasis he 
placed on independent resourcefulness and autonomy in describing 


himself. 
The additional phrases he saw as most characteristic in elation 


were: 


Placid and untroubled 
Deep, unshakable faith in himself 
Candid, not afraid to expose himself 


In depression, these dropped somewhat, and were replaced by: 


Cold and remote 
Inhibited and self-restricted 


Spreads himself thin 
hat he became quite aware of the 


Thus in depression it appeats tl 
ol which have been so painfully 


extreme isolation and overcontr 
apparent to us. 

One particular aspe! 
in himself between el 


ct in which he experienced the most change 
ation and depression concerns ambition. In 
depression he felt less “ambitious” and more that he “can’t fulfill his 


ambitions.” However these were the only major changes in his self- 


concept, and are rather slight compared to those experienced by 


some of the other subjects. 
The major respects in whic 
were concerned with feelings 


h he fell short of his ideal in depression 
that he wasn’t working hard enough or 
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effectively. He also felt himself too distant in interpersonal relations 
and overly inhibited and controlled. The correlation of self and ideal 
in depression was .29, close to the median for the group. (In elation 
it was .32, the exact median.) The self-reproaches of depression are 
there, but not particularly severe as compared to some of the other 
subjects. Both in elation and depression he had a realistic self- 
appraisal. f 
The analysis of Shield’s mood data and case materials has given 
some idea of the personality dynamics of an individual exceptional in 


his stability of mood. Now, we shall consider a man who is the exact 
opposite in this respect. 


SWALLOW, A MOODY MAN 


SwarLow is tall, gawky, and poorly coordinated, with an adolescent 
softness to his appearance. Gesticulating with long nervous delicate 


hands, he repeatedly flicks off the ash of the cigarette clutched in his 
nicotine-stained fingers. He has a bo 


yish and engaging grin. Usually 
laughing and smiling, Swallow readily tosses puns and jokes into con- 
versation, however inappropriate they may be. What he Says is often 
colorful, spontaneous, and unguarded. One suspects exaggeration, 
embellishment, and heightening to insure a lively reaction from his 
audience. His vocal delivery is sometimes strangely unattuned to the 
content of his speech. Often he speaks quite rapidly and with 
appropriate emphasis, but more often his speech is somewhat flat. On 
occasion there will be a slowness, or a plaintive clutch or sob in his 
voice that belies his humorous banter, 

Yet if there is one immediate impression Swallow customarily 
gives, it is of a superabundance of boyish zest and playfulness. Ac- 
cording to his own admission he spends nine tenths of his time 
“kidding around.” These childish activities regularly included wres- 
tling with roommates, playing cards throughout the night, getting 
drunk and passing out, tape-recording parodies of motion pictures 
and radio comedians, and, in short, any available lark or diversion. 
His close companions were equally frivolous and carefree, yet weirdly 
sophisticated and bohemian. “I can do a foolish thing, and if I 
enjoy it I don’t look on it as very foolish, because I did enjoy it.” 

Swallow’s emotional response to both inner and outer influences is 
marked. When he first saw Don Giovanni he was thrilled and 
almost beside himself with excitement: “I thought I’d faint toward 
the end—no kidding, I got all dizzy and thought I’d fall over.” His 
mood swings are extreme, He has periods of soaring enthusiasm 
when all the world is bright and promising and he is supremely self- 
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confident. At other times he is despondent, melancholy, hopeless. 
During his sophomore year Swallow was asked when he last cried: 


The last time I cried? It’s probably a couple of years back. I've felt 
like crying very often—the last time I felt like crying was Friday eve- 
ning. I just felt bad. Often I feel really bad. I don’t actually cry, but 
I've often felt like crying. I've thought sometimes that when I get old 
and senile I wouldn't be able to restrain myself and that I would cry 
often rather than just feel bad. When you cry, you get it out of your 
system. When you don’t cry and just feel bad, it sticks a whole lot longer 
than it would if you cried. 

It's quite often I can be feeling very happy, and then at the drop of 
a hat very sad. And I can’t pin it down to anything in particular. I just 
feel damn sad and like crying. It's a lousy feeling while you have it; but 
when it's all over and I think back on it, it's a great feeling to feel really 
really bad. If I had my choice I never would feel bad, but everyone 
should feel bad sometime. I don’t know why, but its a good feeling 


afterwards. 


Amid the extreme variability, confusion, and frequent foolishness 
of so much of his life, it comes as a surprise to discover the earnest 
dedication Swallow has for one activity—writing. For all his frivolity 
he works extremely hard at that task, which he claims is the sole 
thing he takes seriously. He demands much of himself and is con- 
vinced that it is his destiny to become a great dramatist—that is, 
most of the time he is convinced. He recognizes that possibly he is 
“biting off more than can be chewed” and “aiming at too great 
heights.” But he finds it necessary to “always do things to the ex- 
treme” and is reluctant to recognize any limit to his creative talents. 
Quite naturally it is with writing that his philosophy of life is most 
concerned. . 

Personal Philosophy ° During his sophomore year, Swallow was 
asked to write his philosophy and summarize its major values. 


You sit in front of a typewriter and you try to think of a philosophy 
of life, and it just doesn’t work. And then you have to put down its 


four main points, and then it’s worse. 
Because it calls for faking, and that nu 
the first thing is truth without faking. i , 
When you haven’t lived long enough on hard enough, or thought 
very long about a philosophy of life, it can’t come to your finger tips. 
, better than vaguely (and even that 


When the only thing that you know i ; 
can be questioned) js writing. the only philosophy you can have is on 


jects deeper and into life itself. 


writing and a hope that it projec 
S p k hard and honestly and true; because 


hich perfection depends entirely 


llifies everything else. Because 


In writing you have to work hi 
that is one of the few things left in W 
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on you, the creator. You inevitably fail, but you've got to try hard. You 
fail because you try to put humanity on the head of a pin. And you may 
not fail if your goal isn’t as far in the clouds as that or as noble as that, 
but if it isn’t, then you might as well not have one at all. You’ve got to 
try for the highest, and maybe you'll come nearer to it than you ex- 
pected, but you'll still be disappointed. This doesn’t mean that you 
won't come out right side up. If you are true and your luck holds out, 
you'll wind up okay. In the end you might even know man with a 
small m. 

So after truth and luck (though not necessarily in that order—you 
can’t put the points in any order of importance, except maybe truth 
because your first obligation is to yourself) comes tolerance. There must 
be tolerance toward humanity. And if it mov 


so much the better, whether it is love for hu 
dividual. And if your luck holds out, 
The fourth point is hope. There must be hope in perfection. Or hope 
in life. Or hope in God. And if this moves into the realm of belief, 
then that, too, is good. Because you have to believe in yourself. If you 
believe in yourself, then you believe in your work; and if you believe 
in your work, you might even at some point believe in God. 
. So truth, tolerance, hope, and luck, and all their fields are what out- 
line a very faulty Philosophy of life. And to narrow that philosophy 
down and stuff it into four categories, which can be done only arbi- 


trarily, is as foolish in the end as trying to put humanity on the head 
ofa pin. 


es into the realm of love, 
manity or love for an in- 
maybe someone will love you, too. 


Although the influence of certain contemporary literary figures is 


majority of the students’ 


falls? Will he land “right side 
Who and what will support 
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him? His stress on luck appears to express a feeling that these things 
are not within his control. His belief in his work and in himself is 
painfully unsure. For the present what sustains him is hope. The 
genesis of this philosophy and confirmation for these speculations 
may be found in his personal history. 

Life History * Swallow was the only one of our subjects who never 
got around to writing his autobiography. All the rest wrote it for 
us during their sophomore year. He often suggested that he would be 
willing to give it to us orally. After he had completed college we had 
him in to tell it to us. His narration was quite disjointed. It has been 
ordered chronologically and supplemented by other data. It will be- 
come clear why he had such difficulty in putting the account on 

aper. 

P Both Swallow’s parents come from large nonobservant Jewish 
families that have long been resident in a mid-western metropolis 
and rather wealthy over an extended period. His father is in business 
partnership with his uncles. Swallow’s father is annoyed with these 
uncles, who appear to do little work other than splitting the profits, 
but has felt it necessary to maintain the business relationship. His 
father entered this family business immediately after college. He 


married in his early thirties. 


ugh mutual friends. My father was in his thirties, and 
time for him to settle down. I don’t think he was in 
her. I don’t think he was in love with any girl; in fact 
he says he wasn't. But my mother, who is a real romantic, fell head 
over heels tor him. They got engaged a week after they met; they were 
a very short time, four months; then they got married. 


They met thro 
he figured it was 
love with my mot 


engaged for 
was attended with difficulties. 


From the outset the marriage 
and his mother extremely emo- 


Swallow’s father is hard to please, 


tional and very selfish. 
A significant contri 


mother. 


butor to the turmoil was the maternal grand- 


a real terror of the earth, completely evil,—but I 
he’s in her seventies now, and has controlled the 
t into it 50 years ago or so. And ever since 
he family. A real terror of the earth, she’s still 


She’s sort of nuts, 
love her, I hate her. Sl 
whole family since she go 
then she’s run all sides of t 


around and tearing down the heavens. 

s “an easy-going guy who loved every 
essful businessman and had a lot of 
large fortune. But according to 


by his wife. After he died, she 


The maternal grandfather wa 
one.” Though he was a suce 
money, he did not care to amass a 
Swallow, he was “prodded” into it 
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ran the grandfather’s business. “She cheated her brother out of a 
good deal of money, she cheated her brother-in-law and just about 
everybody to amass a great deal of money around her.” She fought 
competitors, she fought the union. “She’s a real fighter. When she 
stops fighting that’s when she’s going to die; but she finds some- 
thing to fight about all the time.” 

After graduation from finishing school, Swallow’s mother had 
wanted to be a dancer and go on the stage. Her father approved, 
her mother disapproved, so she did not. Both Swallow’s parents were 
excellent dancers and used to win prizes at resorts and on cruises. 
His mother was twenty-three and his father thirty-one when they 
married. Within the year they had their first child, Swallow's sister, 
who is four years older than he, 

Swallow was bottle-fed. He feels that he was easy to wean and 
toilet train and recalls no particular difficulties. He can still remem- 
ber sitting on the pot. His earliest memory, about the age of two or 


three, is of being wheeled by his sister in a stroller along the sidewalk 
beside his grandmother's house. 


As far as close relations with the family, I loved my grandmother very 
very much. I loved her more than anybody in the family with the ex- 
ception of my sister. My mother had [her own] apartment, she’d move 
from one place to another, and I'd live with my grandmother most of 
the time. I loved my grandmother more than my mother. My grand- 
mother would call up and say, why don’t you come over here and 


sleep tonight. And so my sister and I would cry that we wanted to stay 
with our grandmother, 


He recalls knowing of no sexual relationshi 
parents. They were not getting along for 
three years old they weren’t even slee 


P or intimacy between his 
some time. “When I was 
ping together, so nothing really 


were called home. 
Swallow felt rather lonel 


y and isolated as a child and sought solace 
in fantasy. 


a night table by my bed, and I used 
to keep a pad of paper there and I'd tear off a piece of paper and pretend 


it was a cigarette. Then I'd drink a coke and pretend that I had a son. 
I'd start drinking the coke and smoking the cigarette and turn to my 
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son who was standing there, and say “you can’t have any, it’s too strong,” 
and keep drinking the coke. I really didn’t have too many friends when 
I was a kid—no real friends. 


He was quite disillusioned when he learned there was no Santa 
Claus, but characteristically he added “It’s only in the last couple 
of years that I found out that there is a Santa Claus!” 

Throughout Swallow's childhood his family situation was dis- 
turbed. There was a good deal of open conflict between his father 


and maternal grandmother. 


My grandmother would always make him out to be a guy with horns 
on his head. I was a real terror when I was around five, six years old, 
even up until the time I was fourteen. My grandmother would call him 
up in the middle of the night, “You get over here because your son is 
doing this or that, tearing down the drapes and breaking the furniture.” 
And I was doing it. Then he'd come over and she'd say, “What kind of 
a father are you, why don't you teach him a lesson?” My father would 
give me hell, he only hit me once. Then my grandmother would come 
running to me and say “Oh what did your father do! What did your 
father do!” Then she'd start yelling at my father. I didn’t know what 
the hell was going on, just vaguely. She kept doing it just a little too 
long. She did it even at the point when I knew what was going on. 


Then I realized what had been happening. 


He recalls kicking his father once in his tantrums: “It upset me right 
after I did kick him; I was in a state of upset when I kicked him— 
that’s all I remember.” 

When Swallow was five his mother had her first “nervous break- 
down.” She was not hospitalized. The following year his parents 
were divorced. “They didn’t get divorced because she went crazy; 
they got divorced because they just couldn’t get along.” The mother 
and children moved into the grandmother's house. 
as she who drove my mother nuts, and drove my sister nuts. 


When my parents were divorced my mother, sister, and I came to live 
nother in the house that she owns. It’s a real madhouse, 
everybody fighting with everybody else, really yelling and really violent 
t’s difficult to describe how she’s been driving people 
he wants control of them, and nobody 
he family. She wants to make everyone 
e control over everyone. She won't 


I think it w 
with my grandn 


tempered house. I 
nuts. I think it’s mainly because s 
e controlled in t 
ave complet 
family at all. 


ted writing plays and has con- 


f them ever published or per- 
them except Swallow who, if 


seems to want to bi 
in her own image and to h 
let anybody break away from the 


After the divorce his mother star 
tinued to the present, with none © 
formed. She refuses to let anyone see 
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he wants to read them, must go to the numerous bank vaults stuffed 
with her manuscripts and see them there. Since the time that they 
went to live with her, his grandmother has kept a record of every 
expenditure, large or small, spent on his mother. Each day the 
figure goes up and will be quoted. As far back as Swallow can re- 
member there have been violent arguments between his mother and 


grandmother, which have continued unabated to the present. It 
disturbed him very much. 


As a kid I'd tear the whole place apart if I didn’t have my way. My 
grandmother would incite me to do it. It’s very strange. I don’t know 
what's with my grandmother really. My mother is very jealous and always 
has been, because my grandmother has tried to take over—to be to my 
sister and myself—our mother. She keeps telling me, “I’ve been a mother 
and father to you,” and that “I stick to your ribs,” and things like that. 
She's a maddening woman . . . She keeps telling me that after she’s 


gone that I’ll remember her; always appealing to my sense of duty and 
family honor, 


Y grieving. He į 
another body, and Occasii Se 


girl. 
Swallow 


e-headed girl that I liked.” Though he and 
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her up something awful.” She used to taunt him for his small size 
and call him “Pee-wee,” which the family tried to stop. When he 
was sick in bed his sister would read to him, particularly The 
Arabian nights. 

For the second grade he attended a private day school near home. 
He was handsome and the little girls wanted to kiss him; he obliged 
except that he wouldn’t let them kiss him on the mouth as it wasn’t 
done in his family. That year his maternal grandfather died on Easter 
Saturday. “I remember him fairly well. He was a great guy. I’m 
sorry he’s not around now. We would have been friends.” He didn’t 
see his paternal grandparents very often and did not know them too 
well. However, “I saw my father whenever I wanted to see him; 
he’d come all the time.” 

From the third to eighth grade, eight to thirteen years, Swallow 
attended a private boarding school away from home. He felt talked 
into going to “this miserable school,” but that actually it was good 
for him to get away from the terrible situation at home. He felt 
superior in intellect to the other boys; the teachers always told him 
he was the best pupil in the class. He’d always work hard to prove 
he was the smartest one in the class. The other boys regarded him as 
a teacher's pet. According to his account the school was extremely 
corrupt, filled with “tough guy homosexuals,” some of whom would 
do “favors” for some of the masters in order to get special privileges. 
One of the older boys kept trying to have him engage in sodomy, 
but he was always successful in putting him off until “tomorrow.” 

During this period Swallow read many comic books, buying twenty 
at a time, and read various boys’ books series. He identified with 
these fictional figures and played that he had a secret retreat, “Bat- 
ve” or an idyllic and wonderful castle. He had the fantasy 
of flying unaided and climbing to high places, and often dreamt of 
falling into an endless abyss. He also dreamt and had the fear of 
being crushed or buried alive. He had dreams and fears of being lost 
and was frightened of the dark and black alleys. He had the wish and 
belief that he was loved and would be protected and aided in difh- 
culty by God. Swallow is not very religious. He has not been in a 
temple since his Bar Mitzvah. He believes, though, in God and “the 
forces of destiny.” . 

The first year of high school, aged thirteen, Swallow went to a 
private day school and lived at home. “I wanted to be home, and 
they wanted me home, except my father,” who had wanted him to 
go away to one of the best preparatory schools. But in the spring he 
rebelled against the new school, refused to go, and was tutored until 
the fall. A friend who had been introduced into homosexual activities 


man’s ca 
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in the former school an 


dhe occasionally practiced concurrent mastur- 
bation together. 


tion. However, he had a lot of friends a 
that kept his mind active. His really se 
tory school with the assigned work a 


aracters are “adventuresome, not climbing 
xploring, even if only their own minds. 

“beautiful and pitiful,” too frail for the 

ey “sink under.” Swallow’s favorite authors 

’s, notably Hemingway, Fitz- 

gerald, and O’Neill ik i European setting. He was a 

mg courses; he still continues to 


ally serious plays, “grea 
subway, and the subway i 


1 fame, “Someday I will be a great writer 
i Hemingway, another 


1 lulating. He wished for enormous personal 
magnetism and to be lresistible, enjoying a series of seductions and 


triage “but not past 
„ce nothing.” He fantasied being tyrannical and 
cruel to the opposite sex i 
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being shot by arrows. He experienced fears of poverty and failing to 
achieve his goals. 

During his senior year he was nearly expelled from school. He was 
acting in a play and put in a large number of risqué lines that the 
headmaster had ordered omitted. A number of the teachers sup- 
ported him and prevented his expulsion. The headmaster refused to 
recommend him for college, but some of the teachers wrote enthusi- 
astic letters for him. He was accepted by a number of excellent 
colleges and on a teacher's advice selected Harvard. 

During this period Swallow's sister, who was away at college, had 
a “nervous breakdown.” She has since had occasional psychiatric 
treatment and is “having a hard time of it.” His mother and sister 


do not get along: 


Mother will talk to my sister about “the Nuclear Forces” or that some- 
body just made a pimple jump out on her face. And my sister will get 
very upset and start throwing things at her, like salt shakers, silverware, 
or dishes. My brother-in-law hates my mother. My brother-in-law is sort 
of a nice guy—about the best brother-in-law that money can buy. He 
puts up with a lot of nonsense from my sister who always feels that she’s 


going to die. My sister is a very frail girl. 


The summer before Swallow started college, aged seventeen, he 
visited Europe. He saw his first bullfight, which was “thrilling.” 
Though he’s not quite sure what's fact and what's fiction, he believes 
the trip was the occasion of his first intercourse. A Parisian prostitute 
picked him up. He was initially reluctant and just wanted her to 
exhibit herself; however, she coaxed him and he finally had inter- 


course with her. 


According to his account, he dated freshman year in college but 


had no intercourse. The following years he did. His account of his 
sexual experiences in college is bizarre and extremely confused, and 


he had great difficulty distinguishing fact and fantasy. 


at college, I tended to hang around with guys who 
bragged about the girls that they [hadn't had intercourse with]; and 
the girls that they had had, they would say that they hadn’t had. There's 
but I sort of fell into that pattern. 1 got so 
mixed up at one point that I didn't know who I had... and who I 
hadn't . . . It really hit me that this is against the Gods to say you 
hadn’t gone to bed when you did go to bed. It's wrong because if you 

‚our duty not to say that you went to bed, but 


really loved the girl, it’s y ‘ 
not to deny that you did—because it would be denying your whole love 


for the girl. Of course if you say something that isn’t true, but you 
really believe in this thing, then for all practical purposes it is true... 


During my years 


something sick about it, 
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You can dispose of [the underlying reality] completely—you can destroy 
the reality because what lives isn’t the reality. 


His small group of intimate friends, male and female, were ap- 


parently highly promiscuous and exceedingly interested in each 
others’ sexual activities. 


During his sophomore year he fell in love with a girl. According 
to his account they were inti 
affair and decided to “call i 
this “affair” was as Passio: 


Pression that I am going to wind 
e her; because she’s my girl; 
; because she’s my girl. I've been 

ow why she got married; she 
ZN ar have bee + 4 guess she wanted security; she 
was afraid, she’s n he loves me. It doesn’t matter 
that she's married. ally [messing up] her life; but 
I'm willing to tear d 


T and just forget about her; instead he felt he 
would have to deny completely that he ever loved the girl. He 
fantasied that if he did not marry until he was thirty-nine, he might 
marry her daughter, He had a “strange and grotesque feeling” at 
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the thought of her being his mother-in-law and his being married 
to her daughter. 

Swallow wrote throughout college and was greatly encouraged by 
some of his instructors, who were convinced that he had real talent. 
He formed close and sympathetic relationships with faculty members 
who were willing to listen to his tribulations, and who apparently 
found him amusing, engaging, and enthusiastic. Some of his instruc- 
tors persuaded his father to support him after graduation while he 
attempted to complete his play. He said he hates living off his father 
and feels he is “piddling away” his life. However he works hard, if 
sporadically, at his writing—“that’s the one thing I take seriously.” 
‘At times he confidently affirms that he will be read and acted four 
hundred years from now, at other times he despairs of producing 
anything. The possibility of gaining immortality through his writing 
is highly appealing to Swallow. It also is very important to him that 
dramatic art can suspend reality. 


What lasts after you're dead, what really is immortal, is art. What 
will be remembered when I'm dead is the legend that I’ve built up. A 
writer is one of the very few people that has the opportunity to really 
create his own life. Even if it may not have been the actual facts, who's 
to say it isn’t; because that's what lives on, not the actual facts. 


Swallow is not sure what he wants to make of his life, what he wants 
to leave behind. In his attempt to transform reality he has difficulty 


in distinguishing fact and fantasy. 


This is one of the problems I feel I'm facing. I sometimes lose com- 
plete sense of my own identity; and don’t know whether I’m me, or 
whether I'm not me, or whether I’m a character out of a play, or 


whether I’m a character that I've just made up. It’s a very strange 
r as my past life goes, it’s reached the point where I can’t 


feeling. As fa 
d which is fiction. Which I guess is not good 


exactly tell which is fact an 
news. 

raduated from college his mother had a severe 
mental breakdown; she had to be taken away under restraint and was 
hospitalized for six weeks. Swallow has the great fear that he too may 


lose his mind. Everyone in the family, he feels, is mad in some way, 
ntends to deal with a number of forms of 


Shortly after he g 


and in a future play he i 


madness. 
Rorschach Test * Swallow produced a flood of material: seventy- 


two responses, twenty-six more responses during the inquiry, and a 
stream of comments and questions. Most of the questions seemed 
to be aimed at disconcerting the examiner. Why was a woman 


Y 
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chosen to give the Rorschach? Who was the test for? Didn’t the 
examiner think she might go crazy giving these tests? Did he have 
to talk about the sex symbols he saw? and “Doctor, I have to go to 
the bathroom, Doctor.” He seemed to regard the test as an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit his wittiness and imagination to the examiner and 
to warn her at the same time that if she was not impressed it was the 
fault of her inhibiting female presence and of the Rorschach cards, 
which didn’t “inspire” him, and even “depressed” him, so that he 
saw “uninteresting” things. The examiner felt that despite his jokes 
and laughter he was irritated with her and the test, and that his 
humor was intended less to amuse her than to exasperate and per- 
haps intimidate her. 

Interpretation of a record so voluminous, so driven, and so dis- 
connected as Swallow’s requires selection of the two dozen or so 
really relevant percepts, and dismissal of the three fourths of the 
record that was as uninspiring as he felt it to be, (Most of these 
responses were maps, rocks, animals, and so on, of indefinite form, 
described in response to small peripheral details of the card. He 
showed little interest in most of these responses himself, and effec- 
tively blocked inquiry into his process of producing them by pro- 
ducing additional percepts.) Fortunately the relevant responses were 
sufficient to suggest some of his main emotional pathways, his 
abiding anxieties, and the defenses that guarded his precarious sense 
of security. 

The most striking feature of his Rorschach, and the one most in 
contrast to Shield’s record, was the extent to which Swallow appeared 
still wrapped in primary narcissism, in love with his own body and 
the exotic creatures of his own imagination (Card III: “Zulu women 
nising out of a cloud like when Aladdin would rub his lamp”). In 
his psychosexual development Swallow seems to have maintained 
a passive receptive oral stance to the world (Card I: “two birds wait- 
a a gs VII: “fish with his mouth open,” “heads of 

; Car : Cow's udder,” “the breast of an old lady”). Per- 
haps because of this basic passive receptiveness, perhaps because of 


n anxiety (Card VI: “why can’t 


op, emotion- 
(for example, the fishing 
in Card II), which is held 
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in connection with urination and, perhaps, with a urethrally tinged 
form of masturbation, with the sexual organ as a magical “wishbone” 
or “Aladdin’s lamp.” It seems that to Swallow, the tumescent stage 
of the sexual cycle is experienced as an unpleasant “hot” tension 
(IX: “a guy . . - his legs stretched from one part of a cliff to 
another and that damn thing . . . a bunsen burner or blow torch 

_ is burning him”). This tension can be released, or at least 
reduced, by a detumescent, orgiastic flood of fantasy, writing, or 
talk. One of Swallow’s percepts mixed the hot and watery sensations 
of urethral sensuality in one image (VI: “a stream cutting across a 
forest and there is a fire on each side of the stream. Maybe it’s flood 


time in the valley and the water 1s flooding over”). 

That Swallow’s imagination and his experience are often in contra- 
diction, the products of his imagination too libidinized to be for- 
saken for the sake of reality, is evident in his many confused percepts 
(Card VII: “the baby on the right has a beard”; Card X: “a ram 
or a rabbit”). A history of clashes between hot imagination and cold 
reality, potent fantasy and impotent action, soaring hope and crash- 
ing failure, has left him with an uneasy awareness of his own precari- 
ousness (Card I: “a mountain, and hell on both sides”; IT: “a bridge, 
fallen through . - . if they start to cross it they will fall on the 
rocks below”). Depending for gratification on the creatures of his 
imagination, only tenuously in touch with the realistic satisfactions 
of flesh and blood relationships, Swallow is still a prey to the night 
terrors of a small child, haunted as well as seduced by his own 
imagination (Card VI: “could be ghosts”; VII: “the spirits that 
roam around and are dead, like in Wuthering Heights, floating 
around on the heath”; VII: “face of someone dead, lying in the 
coffin”; X: “evil things - - - eating something”). Perhaps these de- 
pressive images of death represented an awareness that his attempts 
to be imaginative tend to be repetitive and sterile, that his narcissism 
makes his relationships with others unsatisfactory, and that his death 
might leave behind neither creations of imagination (plays and so 
forth) nor creations of other forms of love ( friends, children). His 
perception of worms (VII) and cancer (VI: a guy who's been 
opened up and there’s a cancer growth in there”), along with his 
concern about death, suggest that behind the fear of death there may 
be an even deeper fear of annihilation, of a complete destruction of 
the body that is still his main object of love. A fear of annihilation 
might also be the explanation for a preoccupation with religion that 
would not be expected of a person with Swallow S background (II: 
“a church steeple”; IT: “hands praying”; VII: “a church”; X: a sign 
of a cross”), on the assumption that to Swallow an appealing feature 
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in religion would be its intimations of immortality. His religious 
interests, as well as his fears of bodily harm, might also have repre- 
sented guilt over masturbation and the nature of childhood mastur- 
bation threats and warnings. 

Swallow's exhibitionistically “frank” language, his sexual pre- 
occupations, and his “productivity” all served to deny his castration 
anxieties and passivity, and, together with his “imagination,” to 
affırm his potency. His fear of not being creative, of being sterile and 
a fake, is defended against by a code that affirms honesty and 
creativity as the main values in life, and by his provocative teasing 
for compliments and reassurance as to his wit and ability. Relying 
heavily on other people, he gets along by finding others to guide and 
reassure him, Much of the time he operates upon only the most 
shallow and transparent type of wish-fulfillment (Card IV: “a sky 
before a thunder and rain storm . . , dark clouds . 
the sun coming through the clouds, Can you see it?”) 

Fortunately Swallow is bright, talented, and living in a period in 
which there is a market for juvenile fantasy, There is a ray of sunlight 
coming through the clouds, and he is likely to be not only a success- 
ful writer, but more important, to come through his present stage of 
suspended development, realize his latent heterosexuality, and leave 
a record of himself, 

Thematic Apperception Test » Swallow wa 
degree of repression and conceal 
that probably would not con 
quickly suppressed if they 

bellished. It is almost as if 

bizarre and perverted themes 
extravagant imagination. The 


. . I can see 


s striking in the small 
ment evident in his stories. Themes 
sciously occur to most subjects, or be 
did, were openly expressed and em- 
he were compelled to express certain 
and could not censure and control his 


; main way he had of discharging the 
high potential of this disturbing material was exaggeration to the 


point of ludicrous extravagance and satire, For example, castration 
fears, which appeared repeatedly in both symbolic and open form, 
became parts of running jokes: “And the sweet little angelic boy 
(on Card 8) decided, ‘Well, I’m going to become a surgeon, not 
only that but I’m also becoming a virgin, I’m also going to become 
a eunuch,’ so he took care of that.” Story after story rambled on in a 
series of jokes and puns indiscriminately good and bad. His “it’s all 
in fun” treatment served, “camp” -style, to deny and mask more 
appropriate affective reaction to the distressing themes. His bizarre 
and improbable stories appeared oblivious to teality and logic. They 
abounded in deus-ex-machina endings, abrupt alterations of condi- 


tions into their opposite, and strange suspensions and distortions of 


space and time—“pretty soon, seven years later,” and stories with 
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incidental eighty-five-year engagements. Swallow was blatantly un- 
critical of the plots and construction of his stories. In many reality- 
testing is suspended and primary processes run rampant. 

The childhood and long, usually arrested, development of his 
protagonists were fraught with trials and dangers. They were often 
incompetent and unwilling or unable to assume adult responsibility. 
In two stories the main character was unable to accomplish anything 
because he would always fall asleep. In another of the stories the 
young boy, an ineffective blunderer, went through a series of acci- 
dents, breaking his fingers off, sawing his toes off, injuring his leg, 
and so on, before he finally learned how to use his father’s tools at 
the age of forty-five. Tension and disagreement between parents was 
the rule and they were not responsive to the child’s needs and 
desires. The exceptions to this were occasional situations in which 
the protagonist was under the benevolent care of a nuturant old 
man, or fairy godparents who took responsibility for every aspect of 
his well being. The usual situation, however, presented extraordinary 
selfishness, greed, and constant demands for financial success from 
the parents. Repeatedly there were stories of innocent, considerate 
young men whose idealism faltered in confronting suspicion, avarice, 
and animosity. One outcome was to become as cruel and heartless 
as the rest. More often it was to succumb and suffer. These heroes 
who wanted to help others were usually misguided meddlers and 
their interference provoked legitimate resentment. The theme of 
martyrdom was recurrent. The story to Card 7 (which is included 
for all our four cases) is typical of Swallow’s materialism-idealism 


conflict: 

The elderly man is Frederic, the younger is Victor. Frederic is the 
father of Victor. Right from the start when Victor was born, he always 
had a complex. He looked a little like Victor Mature. And his father 
hought he looked like Frederic March. So he insisted that they 
and he always sort of fell into this executive-type role 
with a whole lot of money, and he was always the man who was success- 
ful. Victor Mature was always the guy who was the martyr. They used 
to make tapes of movies—the only movies that Frederic wanted to make 
were take-offs on Executive suite and The man in the gray flannel suit. 
He always wanted to play the big parts of the successful man. So Victor 
was a little concerned at this, because he only wanted to be in pic- 
tures like The Egyptian and The ten commandments and The robe and 
all these Bible pictures. So, as a result, one day he said, “These epic pic- 
tures have one thing in common.” And he said, “What?” And he said, 
“They were all common.” And he said, “But Father, these are great 
themes; they're inspiring.” And the father said, “Yeh, but they're all 


always t 
play their lives, 
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lousy.” And the son said, “But Father, don’t these lift you up?” And 
he said, “And another thing is, they all have Victor Mature in these 
things.” And Victor turned to him and he said, “Well, it's about time 
that I did something on my own.” And the father said, “Look, I’m 
going to set you up in business.” And Victor said, “I’m already set up 
in pictures; I want to go out, and I want to peddle the Ten Command- 
ments.” And the father said, “What? You can go ahead with the Ten 
Commandments, and I'll buy you your own cross so that you can climb 
up on it when you reach the age of thirty-five.” So the son thought, 
well, that's pretty good. He had nothing to lose and maybe he'll try 
that business. And he didn’t enjoy big business really very much but it 
was sort of like opium, you had a taste of it and you just couldn't get 
away from it. So finally his father used to come to him and very slyly 
look at him and he used to tell him how to finagle some money out of 
someone. Victor was a very upstanding idealist, and he said, “Now, I 
shouldn't do that; you are tempting me, Father.” The father said, “But 
listen, you'll be able to buy a solid gold cross when you re 
of thirty-five.” And Victor thought, wi 
he went and finagled some money. An 
father is talking to Victor; Victor is sitting down and the father has 
just had a fight with the mother and came up to Victor. And Victor was 
sitting there, and he said, “Victor?” Victor said, “Yes?” And he said, 
“I want you should take care of your mother.” Victor said, “Oh, well, 
that sounds right because whatever you say, Dad, goes.” And he got rid 
of his mother; and he did away with her; and after that he sort of had 
a feeling of remorse, but he figured, well, he did away with his mother, 
he might as well do away with his father, too. He found that was the 
stupidest thing he could have done, because there was no one to ad- 
vise him in the business world; and he was left alone. And he had no 
wife, no children, and he was—it was as though he was the last person 
left on earth because he had no friends at all. And pretty soon he started 
to lose money. But before he lost any great amount of money, he 
‘old cross; and he took it back to 


» he finally went bankrupt. When the 
people came to tell him that he went bankrupt, they walked into the 
room, and there he was, nailed up on the cross. 


This story contrasts markedl 
same card. Here we find famil 


ing, the son’s extermination of his 
5 


ach the age 
ell, maybe this is a big deal. So 
d at the time of this Picture, the 


parents, his subsequent helpless- 
The rare crucifixion theme was 
modern imposter, shunned and 
nally nailed to a cross by a little 


Jewish shoemaker who observed “Some guys will never learn.” 
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of sexual relationships. Women and mothers were almost invariably 
the stronger characters, pushing the male around. There was almost 
complete frustration of active masculine striving in both work and 
love, and no presentation or identification with positive assertive 
males. Feminine identification, castration motifs, and confusion as to 
who possesses the penis were constant themes. Bisexuality and homo- 
sexuality were rampant, and often approved of by the mother. 
Heterosexual relationships were invariably unsatisfactory and there 
were many tales of engagements prolonged decade after decade with 
marriage never taking place. The woman was the sexually aggressive 

artner and the man just played around, desiring only an audience 
and admiration, not sexuality. 

These sexual problems and their dynamics were revealed, for ex- 
ample, in the story to Card 13. The hero’s mother had given him 
some magic seeds which were to be planted in the ground along with 
the product of whatever he desired to become, and when the plant 
sprang up he was to swallow the new seeds and magically come to 
possess the desired qualities. Initially he planted the seeds with some 
books, ate the plant, and became extremely learned and spent all his 
time reading. However, he finally met a girl, thought she was very 
nice, and married her. The story goes on: 


. and he decided that tonight on his wedding night, he'd stay up 
and study for awhile; and then he’d go to sleep. And so he went, and 
in his study he started reading. And now Cynthia was an All-American 
woman and she decided, “Well, now this guy is a little nuts. Now 
why would he want to study?” So she said, “Well, I've got to use my 
womanly wiles.” So she got undressed and she went to bed; and she 
said, “Charles, come here, Sonny.” And Charles took his books and he 
went into the bedroom and put his books on the table. Cynthia was 
there in bed, naked. And he took a look at her and he shielded his 
d, “Good Lord, this is the most horrible sight that I’ve 
* And he was very disillusioned because he found 
that women weren't exactly like men. So he became very despondent 
And he found that as he went through life that things 
e in the book. And he found that, after all, 
he didn’t know anything about life because all he knew was what was 
in the books and that was only second or third hand material. So he 
got very angry at his mother, and he went back to his mother one day, 
and he said, “Now, Mother. You're a very learned person because you 
know everything that’s in the world.” So he took his mother and he 
took the seeds, and he became a maniac. And he dug a great big ditch 
and he stuffed his mother down into the ditch, with the seeds. And 
after a year passed he dug it up again—he dug up the ground again 
and there were about five thousand other mothers, exactly like his, with 


eyes; and he sai 
ever seen in my life.” 


and very sad. 
weren't exactly as they wer 
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seeds. So he took the seeds and he threw his mother into another ditch 
and waited for a couple of years and some more mothers grew; and each 
time, he started to slaughter off one mother after another. And that was 
all the enjoyment that he got in the world, all the work that he ever 
did for the rest of his life. 


This remarkable story reveals much of the dynamics of Swallow's 
problems. The phobic reaction to the female genitals and desire for 
a phallic woman to allay his own castration fears are undisguised. 
The events following the failure at genital sexuality clearly indicate 
a regressive sequence that is well known in psychoanalytic theory. It 
is precisely the formulation that Karl Abraham gave for the depres- 
sive process. We observe the renunciation and anal expulsion of the 
ambivalent initial love object (planting the mother in the ground); 
the subsequent introjection (earlier clearly identified as oral in- 
corporation of the seeds); and thereafter the debilitating struggle 
with the introjected mother. The strength of Swallow’s love and 
hatred for his mother and his grandmother is clear. The grand- 
mother who boasts “I stick to your ribs” is indeed right, she is within 
him and the deadly internal struggle persists. When frustrated in his 
immature and exhibitionistic sexuality on a phallic-urethral level, 
he regresses to the oral ambivalent stage characteristic of the cyclo- 
thymic personality. 

Undoubtedly related to Swallow’s uncertainty regarding sex role 
and his extreme oral incorporative tendencies was the marked 
identity confusion that has already been amply observed in connec- 
tion with his writing. In almost half of his stories an important, and 
frequently crucial, element was a marked change of identity or re- 
versal of roles; someone was wearing a disguise, playing a part, or 
revealed as an imposter. Instead of realistic appraisal of what one is or 
might become there was a voracious need to incorporate all desirable 
qualities to fill the inner emptiness, to be all things to win the 
approbation that substitutes for love. But not even the most extrava- 
gant accomplishments, however exhilarating they may be, can fill 
inner emptiness. His response to the blank card, 16, tells the story 
of his insatiable narcissism: 


Once upon a time there was a person who felt that he could express 
himself very well. Nobody else thought he could until the day he sat 
down and decided he was going to write something. He started to write 
classical poetry, and everyone thought, “Well, now this is amazing.” 
And their opinion of him rose higher and higher. When he sat down 
next time he wrote modern poetry, and they thought, “Now this is 
amazing.” The next thing he did was to write some plays in blank verse, 
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and everyone thought, “Now this person is a genius, because he ex- 
presses himself so well.” And meanwhile he was making money hand 
over fist, because all his books were selling, all his plays were playing, 
and all his poems were being recited. And then he wrote poetry in epic 
style; he wrote novels in drawing-room style and then he wrote novels 
in realistic style; and he wrote plays in natural style. He was every 
class of philosopher you could imagine. He was everybody rolled up 
into one. And everyone decided, “Now this person is an amazing per- 
son, probably the greatest person that ever lived.” But for his enjoy- 
ment the only thing he wanted to do was to play with toys. About 
twenty years after he started writing, he died at about the age of about 
thirty-eight years old; and when he died at the age of thirty-eight, all 
e psychiatrists and all the scientists and all 


the philosophers and all th 
d they decided, now, we want to examine 


the writers got together an 
this guy's brain. So the scientists invented a new type of device which 
at were in the person’s brain. They used 


could project the images th 
They used about five million 


this device on the great person’s brain. 
screens, and there was a different image on each screen, and a com- 


pletely different philosophy on each screen, and a completely different 
type of writing to be evidenced on the image of each screen. And they 
found that even five million screens weren’t enough. And then they 
all got the bright idea, now what would happen if they took all of 
these images and put them together? So they built a huge, tremendous 
screen that was millions of feet high and millions of feet wide, and they 
took his brain, and they projected it onto the screen; and all the images 
were combined into one. And it turned out to be a great, white blank. 


Swallow is clearly a cyclothymic personality. During his more 
expansive, often hypomanic, moods his major traits appear those 
psychoanalytic theory associates with fixation at the urethral-phallic 
stage of development prior to the attainment of true object love. He 
manifests many of the traits that H. A. Murray (1955) has described 
in the “Icarus Complex,” including an ascension-descension cycle, 
cynosural narcissism, desire for immortality, and bisexuality. When 
threatened by the loss of the narcissistic supplies he so badly requires, 
Swallow falls from his exhibitionistic heights to the underlying 
dilemma of intense oral ambivalence typical of the melancholic 
conflict. 

Data from Mood Study 
ation on Scale XVI. Elation vs 
to-day variation in average M00 
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depressed. Feeling terrible, miserable, ‘just awful ”; on one occasion 
it rose to “9. Very elated and in very high spirits. Tremendous de- 
light and buoyancy.” More than any of the other subjects, the 
“peaks” and “troughs” he experienced were at the extreme ends of 
the mood scale, running the full range from “1. Utter depression 
and gloom. Completely down. All is black and leaden” to “10. Com- 
plete elation. Rapturous joy and soaring ecstasy.” He was in the top 
quartile on the mean daily range between peak and trough mood. 

On the other affective scales his mean daily average positions were 
generally around “5” or “6,” on the slightly euphoric side; but, of 
course, with great day-to-day variation. The scales he consistently 
averaged highest on were: III. Social Respect vs. Social Contempt, 
feeling that he stood high in most people’s estimation; VII. Com- 
panionship vs. Being Isolated, feeling well liked; and V. Harmony 
vs. Anger, getting along well and smoothly with other people. Thus 
Swallow usually semed most satisfied though quite variable in his 
general social relationships. The scales where he averaged on the 
low side were: IX. Present Work, regularly somewhat dissatisfied 
with his work; and XI. Tranquillity vs. Anxiety, where he usually ex- 
perienced some worry, fear, trouble, or uncertainty, and felt nervous, 
jittery, and on edge. His own emotional stability and productivity 
thus appeared the areas of greatest distress. 

Turning to the factor analysis of the matrix of intercorrelations of 
Swallow’s daily recordings on the set of affective scales (Appendix 
9), we found that one major factor accounted for over half the 
common variance. Swallow’s data had the most variance and largest 
communality of any of the subjects. The first factor was rotated to 
the criterion position of “daily average mood” on Scale XVI (which 
was practically the same as its original centroid position). This 
elation-depression factor accounted for 51 percent of the common 
variance; the remaining factors accounted for less than 10 percent 
apiece. It indicated that there was rather little differentiation in 
Swallow’s affective life—things were either all good or all bad. The 
loadings on peak, average, and trough values were uniformly of the 
same magnitude, indicating that on each scale the three rose or fell 
together on a given day, and further that an over-all good or bad 
mood was quite pervasive. All the sixteen affective scales, with the 
exception of III. Social Respect vs. Social Contempt and XIII. 
Personal Moral Judgment, had fairly substantial positive loadings 
on this factor. Besides XVI. Elation vs. Depression, the largest 
loadings were with the peak, average, and trough values on I. 
Fullness vs. Emptiness of Life, II. Receptivity towards and Stimula- 
tion by the World, and VI. Own Sociability vs. Withdrawal. Of 
somewhat lesser magnitude, though still quite large, were the load- 
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ings on XIV. Self-confidence vs. Feeling of Inadequacy, XI. Tran- 
quillity vs. Anxiety, VIII. Love and Sex, and V. Harmony vs. Anger. 
Thus, on the day that his average mood maintained itself at “Very 
elated and in very high spirits. Tremendous delight and buoyancy,” 
in the other highly related areas Swallow concurrently averaged: 
“Filled with warm feelings of contentment and satisfaction”; “Senses 
lively. Great interest and delight in everything around me”; “Highly 
outgoing, congenial and friendly”; “Feel remarkable self-assurance. 
Sure of my superior powers”; “Pretty generally secure and free from 
care”; “Warm sharing of intimacy and affection”; and “Ample scope 
to go my own way.” His peak feelings were even more elevated. 

Far different were the many bad periods, when throughout the 
greater part of the day Swallow felt “Tremendously depressed; feel- 
ing terrible, miserable, ‘just awful.’ ” At such times he concurrently 
would feel throughout the day: “My life feels deficient, dissatisfy- 
ing”; “Slightly disinterested and unresponsive”; “Retiring, would like 
to avoid people”; “Feel my performance and capabilities somewhat 
limited”; “Considerable insecurity. Very troubled by significant 
worries, fears, uncertainties”; “Little feeling of relationship. Consider- 
able indifference. Moderately frustrated [in relations with the 
opposite sex]”; and “Checked and hindered by too many demands 


and constraints.” 

To give an idea of Swall 
period and discover some 0 
violent fluctuations, let us look 


ow’s dramatic mood swings within a short 
f the bases and accompaniments of these 
at his record and comments during 


one of his most hectic, but not too atypical, weeks. It will show how 
much was tied in to this one major axis of elation-depression. ‘The 
week we selected included Thanksgiving Day; it began on the 
Saturday before when his average mood for the day was “7. Feeling 
very good and cheerful,” and all was well except for some slight 


feelings of anxiety. He commented: 


ne with my mother, who left for home 


Went to Harvard-Yale Gan 
d. I feel a little ill—like something’s com- 


tonight. Two aspirin before be 
ing on unless I can get some sleep. 
ere uniformly high and his average mood 


On Sunday all the scales w h 
d and cheerful. 


again was “7. Feeling very 800 
smashed watch, feel like I broke 


Wrestled with roommate. Result: : £ 
ng done, first time in about 


a rib, cut neck, skinned arm. Got some writi 
two weeks. Played cards. 


On Monday all his scales were moderately high and his average mood 


remained at “7.” He reported “the big event”: 
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For the time being I have denied sex, for I have more pressing and 
important matters on my mind. This seemed to be the most stable cate- 
gory of all. However to give you guys some more fun, I decided at least 
for the time being to take on a sex object—a girl I've thought about for 
awhile but did not ask out. So I called her tonight, and I'll be with her 
tomorrow, and I love her (because I won't after a month), and this will 
probably wreak havoc [and affect all the scales]. Now if something goes 
wrong sex-wise, look out! If nothing goes wrong sex-wise, something will 
someplace else! Interesting thing about this girl: I can never write when 
I'm in love and in contact with the girl. Tonight I wrote a scene for my 
play. Could she be the girl for me? Don't be silly. She’s a girl [and a 
girl’s a girl] no matter how you look at it—even an idealized one. And 
my sex objects are always idealized. 


On Tuesday Swallow's average mood was “8. Elated and in high 
spirits,” the rest of the scales averaged extremely high, and a number 
hit peaks of “10.” He wrote: 


Couldn’: sleep all last night. Tremendous anxiety last night and to- 
day. Was with the [new] girl this evening and I love her. I love her. I 
love her, Mainly because she’s such a good guy. 


The next day, Wednesday, his average mood had dropped pre- 
cipitously to “2, Tremendously depressed. Feeling terrible; miserable, 
‘just awful.” Almost all the scales were very low. He commented: 


I warned you about this business, you bastards! So now it's been 
done. I saw [my faculty advisor] and got drunk and passed out. Called 
[my old girl]. Flew home tonight (which I didn’t want to do, though I 
didn’t want to stay). It rained terrible day of doom. There have been 
certain uncorrelated facts which seem to show that the world is in a 
bad way. Everyone I know was depressed today. And the spirit of de- 
pression seemed to have arrived without warning. I think I may have 
suspected—but when I think back I can see now when it arrived and 
when I should have known it was coming. About the only thing that 
didn't crumble was [my faculty advisor], though even he was de- 
pressed. But he put that aside to help me by lending me a shoulder to 
cry on. He was the only person I cared to see, and thank God for him. 
There is a long story which I don’t feel like telling; it brought about 
this depression, it concerns [my new girl]. The world will be like today 
when it is due its doom. I'm sure if you check the other [subjects’ data] 
sheets you find this was a bad day all around for everyone. 


On Thanksgiving Day he averaged “3. Depressed and feeling very 
low. Definitely ‘blue.’ ” 


Did no work. Called [my old girl] at 1:30 a.m. War with Mother, 
Grandma, Sister, and Brother-in-law. Slept at Dad's tonight, last night 
at Grandma's. 


NI 
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The next day he continued as depressed. 


Terrible anxiety, though I can’t pin it to any special fears, worries, or 
uncertainties. With my father discussed problem of my future. Fly back 
tomorrow. Slight upset stomach didn’t [have a bowel movement] today. 


The depression hung on for several days more following his return to 
college. Exactly what occasioned this particular depressed episode is 
unclear: it might have been family pressure, unsatisfactory progress 
in his work, or rejection by the new girl—it seems as if many things 
went wrong at the same time and toppled his shaky self-esteem. 
Swallow desperately sought for solace outside himself, to ward off his 
terrible feelings of depression. The physical symptoms are particularly 
interesting—again recalling the psychoanalytic formulation of the 
depressive process, which we have found good reason to believe is 
operating in Swallow. His constipation and disturbed digestion 
quite probably represent a somatic defense against the unconscious 
process of anal expulsion and subsequent oral introjection of the 
ambivalent lost object. In any case, it has become amply clear how 
extreme and all-pervasive Swallow’s fluctuations were along this 
major dimension of elation-depression; the factor analysis, his addi- 


tional comments during the observation period, and all the clinical 


data have made this quite clear. l 
In addition to the major factor that has been presented in detail, 
several very small additional factors were extracted from the matrix 
of intercorrelation of Swallow's affective scale ratings. As they were 
nificant, in no case accounting for even 10 percent of the 
will be presented only briefly. 
Health, X. Thought Processes, and XV. 
Energy vs. Fatigue loaded positively. The days on which he felt 
physically sick (as he did a number of times during the study), he 
also felt rather tired, lethargic, without much energy, and felt that 
his mind was ponderous and dull, his thoughts slow and monoto- 
nous. When his physical health was excellent he felt great energy 
and drive, and ideas came quickly and effortlessly. 
Factor III showed the average and trough values on XIII. Personal 
t Work, and the trough values on 


Moral Jud, t, and IX. Presen 
a A Fatigue, XVI. Elation vs. Depression, and I. Full- 


ness vs. Emptiness 0 Jated. This was clearly a work-ethic 


f Life to be re J 
factor; Swallow was morally self-zapproving on the days that he ac- 
complished a lot and was not hampered by on wer: of 
fati ion, and inner emptiness. On the days on which he 
er lished little, was fatigued, 


was out of favor with himself, he accomp 


depressed, and felt the world to be empty. 


rather insig 
common variance, they 
Factor II had Physical 
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Factor IV contained the only two scales that had practically no 
loading on the first factor, III. Social Respect vs. Social Contempt 
and XIII. Personal Moral Judgment. This factor was bipolar, with 
III. Social Respect vs. Social Contempt having a high positive load- 
ing, and XIII. Personal Moral Judgment and IX. Present Work 
having substantial negative loadings. It indicated a marked opposi- 
tion in Swallow’s emotional life. When he was satisfied with his 
work, he felt morally self-approving but not quite as well thought of 
by others. When he felt well thought of and admired by others, he 
was apt to feel somewhat short of what he ought to be and be frus- 
trated and greatly dissatisfied with his work. Undoubtedly, this 
opposition reflects the playboy vs. serious writer poles between which 
he regularly alternates. Also, though he himself often does it, he 
disdains playing to the galleries. The remarks about “faking” in his 
philosophy will be recalled. On one of his nightly mood reports he 
commented: 


In a moment of great insight, I refused to bastardize myself—even 
at the stakes of not getting a [scholarship] and not going to grad school 
—for my creating is to create truly and not to fake. So I dropped out of 
honors and I'm going to finish my play. 


Once again, one of the factors extracted from the data of affective 
covariation corroborates other information. 

Factor V showed a close relationship between XII. Impulse Ex- 

pression vs. Self-Restraint and Pressure of Immediate Academic 
Work. When he felt the pressure of academic work to be extremely 
heavy, he kept a check on most whims and impulses. When the 
work seemed lighter he relaxed his control and acted more as he 
pleased. 
Self- and Ideal-Descriptions in Elation and Depression * Like the 
test of the subjects, Swallow filled out Q-sort self- and ideal-descrip- 
tions, once when elated, once when depressed. This data provided 
further information on the alterations in his self-concept related to 
mood. 

Swallow had the least stable self-concept in the group. ‘The corre- 
lation between his self-description in elation and in depression 
was —.06, almost as if he were describing a different person. The 
items that remained constant, selected by him as “most character- 
istic” (rated + 3 and + 2) in both states were: 


Candid, not afraid to expose himself 
Natural and genuine 
Sexually aware 
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Thus he always seemed to feel that his reactions were unguarded and 
open, and that erotic responsiveness was high. The additional items 
he saw as most characteristic in elation were: 


Confidence is brimming over 

Deep, unshakable faith in himself 
Values independence above security 
Accessible to new ideas 

Dynamic 

Free and spontaneous 

A playboy, always “hacking” around 


These confident and zestful items were replaced in depression by a 
pathetic lot. 


Incapable of absorbing frustration and everything frustrates him 

Very lonely 

An automatic response to all situations 

Can't fulfill his ambitions 

Little regard for the rest of the world 

Sexually blunted 

Preoccupied with himself 

Dim nostalgia for lost paradise 

m an extremely favorable self-description in 
d one in depression. The total pattern of item 
nt that he experienced a marked drop in self- 
ith in his own capacities and resources. He 
d was unable to cope with it. Feelings of 
d, accompanied by lowered independ- 


The change was fro 
elation to a very mixe 
changes made it appare 
confidence and in his fa 
felt a genuine frustration an 
loneliness markedly increase 


ence and lack of confidence for the future. BR , 
The major aspects in which Swallow fell short of his ideal in 


depression were that he felt insufficiently responsive to others, 
blunted sexually, and that he could not fulfill his ambitions because 
of inflexibility and lack of creativity. His self- and ideal-descriptions 
correlated .65 in elation, but correlated only .15 in depression. The 
alterations in his self-descriptions, and its marked divergence from 
his ideal in depression, contrasted strongly with the remarkable 


stability reported by Shield. 


Summary and Discussion: Possible Explanations for 


Variability and Stability 

eld and Swallow vividly illustrate 
ween the stable and variable 
h differences to those between 
gs, at other levels of ability, 


The clear contrasts between Shi 
the differences found in this study bet 
men. It is tempting to generalize from suc 


stable and variable people in other settin; 
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and at other ages. But such speculations would be premature. Our 
sample was small, unusually able, and part of a complex collegiate 
culture that is imperfectly understood. Studies in other settings, using 
other instruments, will be necessary before we can confidently map out 
the general correlates of variability. Until these studies have been car- 
ried out, we must remember that men and women may show different 
correlates of variability, that dull and bright people may differ in the 
ways they deal with emotion, that the role of institutional demands may 
be stabilizing or upsetting, and that older people may be quite different 
than the young people studied here. 

In a study which replicated and extended some aspects of the work 
reported here, for instance, Becker and Nichols (1964) found that a 
clear pattern of correlates to the variability dimension in a sample of 
University of Illinois female students could be found, but in that group 
the correlates of variability were a high reliance on traditional family 
ideology, low need for achievement, high need for affiliation, and in 
general, a rather authoritarian, conforming, stereotypically conven- 
tional outlook. In other words, variable girls at Illinois were much like 
the more stable men and women at Radcliffe and Harvard. The dif- 
ference in results can probably be explained in terms of institutional 
cultures at some future happy time when the science of educational 
anthropology has matured enough to clearly describe the differences in 
educational climates and student cultures in the different schools. In 
the meantime, such differences indicate that variability is highly re- 
lated to significant personality variables in diverse cultures, but that 
the correlates of variability in one culture cannot lightly be assumed 
to hold in another. 

Limiting ourselves then to the characteristics of the young men 
and women we observed in these studies, we can state some specific 
conclusions and eagerly await further tests of their generality. It seems 
clear, in this group, that variability is not necessarily a bad quality, nor 
stability an unequivocal virtue. Extremes of emotion can be pleasur- 
able as well as disruptive, and the attempt to fit emotional variability 
to the fixed template of the medical model of cyclothymia is not very 
successful. The medical model, as elaborated in psychoanalytic theory, 
postulated conflict, narcissism, and faulty identification processes as 
explanatory principles for variability. In this study we found conscious 
conflict more predominant in the stable men, where it presumably 
contributed to a greater differentiation of moods and feelings than 
could be observed in the variable. Unconscious conflict, of course, is 
another matter, but here the greater productivity and zest of the 
variable argued for a freedom from the constriction and inhibition 
that are usually assumed to be the most reliable overt symptoms of 
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unconscious conflict. The narcissism of the variable subjects was clearly 
evident, but it proved to be an outgoing, exhibitionist, “watch me” 
kind of narcissism—a rather pleasant and likable quality in bright 
young people who are doing things worth watching—and the stable 
men showed a quality of constricted, “leave me alone” narcissism that 
aching in their personalities. The faulty identifica- 
tion hypothesis also proved to be overly general, though the variable 
men and women did show clear evidence of incomplete adaptation to 
the common expectations of their age and sex roles. The comparison 
would be biased, however, without consideration of the overly rigid 
and perhaps premature assumption of conyentional roles by the stable 


men and women. 
The most gener 


was perhaps as far re 


al difference between the stable people and the 
variable in this study is probably best explained in terms of the more 
general theories of variability developed in the experimental and 
ethological research traditions. The stable people had the quality of 
closed systems, quiescent occupants of fixed social roles, no longer 
Searching out the alternative ways of life possible in their social environ- 
ments, fitting in without open struggle but with perhaps a good deal 
of inner work directed toward control. The variable men and women, 
on the other hand, had personality organizations that were still in the 
Process of formation, still open to the disruptive and rewarding in- 
fluences of both inner and outer stimulation, still searching. More 
Energetic, more productive, and less focused than their stable peers, per- 
haps even less socialized and civilized, they were also less discontented. 
Though their personalities were less formed than those of the stable 
People, and therefore more vulnerable to some kinds of threat, they 
Were also more open to change, and probably over the long run more 
adaptable, The contrast between the Rorschach performance of Shield, 
in which conscious intellectual control and self-interpretation led to 
a striking loss of productivity and spontaneity, and the nn H: 
exuberant youthfulness and fantasy that Swallow proc rp ss 
Same situation, stands as a reminder that both stability and varia iity 
have their values, but neither type of person is SO well put toget er 
as the happy people considered in the last chapter, nor so miserable as 


the consistently unhappy men such as Cage. 


Chapter 8 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
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Purpose and Strategy 


Our aim has been to make a basic contribution to the understand- 
ing of moods and affective experiences in everyday life. We wanted to 
substantiate their importance for full comprehension of human per- 
sonality and to answer numerous questions we had as to their nature. 
Insofar as possible we wished to represent adequately the diversity, com- 
plexity, and richness of normal human affect and to discover the nature 
of its sources and its relations to personality. This is a large order for 
any investigation and capable of only partial realization; but it was the 
intent. 

A promising strategy appeared to be the gathering of regular re- 
ports on mood and affective experiences over an extended period of 
time from a small group of thoroughly studied individuals. Through 
repeated affective reports we felt we could study dynamics and change, 
and develop measures that adequately represented the temporal fea- 
tures of affective experience. The group studied intensively was small 
enough for us to know each individual in depth; yet large enough and 
sufficiently diverse in personality to provide reasonable expectation of 
the general significance and applicability of the findings. Thus we were 
able to study both the unique mood patterns and affective dynamics 
of particular individuals and the more general factors characteristic 
for the group as a whole. With this perspective, incidentally, old con- 
troversies (Wolman, 1960, pp. 396, 417, 447-448, 509-511) regarding 
idiographic vs. nomothetic approaches seemed resolved: the data and 
the rigor of analysis were the same, the difference was in the immediate 
focus on the individual or on the group. 

Suitable instruments for gathering regular affective reports had 
to be developed. Recognizing the variety of feelings, we decided that 
a large number of affective dimensions should be included in our self- 
administered rating scales. This proved fortunate, for on analysis the 
data revealed how diverse and unique were the affective patterns and 
associations of particular individuals. In addition the scales had to 
allow sufficient latitude for wide ranges of feeling. This, too, proved 
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of value, for it permitted relatively fine differentiation of the consider- 
able individual differences in mood levels and their variability. The 
attempt was made, through characteristic descriptive phrases, to insure 
that comparable scale positions indicated comparable degrees of feel- 
ing on different scales and for different individuals. We cannot, of 
course, be certain this was achieved—however, we feel a reasonable 
approximation was made. Certainly the results we obtained from the 
self-reports of mood were in very high agreement with all our other 
sources of clinical information. However, we must add that these 
scales were developed for and used with a highly intelligent group of 
subjects with whom we had excellent rapport. We are not certain as to 
the appropriateness of these mood scales for other groups, and would 
feel that there should be independent evidence for their validity in 
any studies where they might be used. Our research was particularly 
andor and openness of our subjects. Generally, 
aking part in the study and that the 
expressive of their feelings. 


dependent upon the ¢ 
they reported that they enjoyed t 
scales, or particular ones, were very 


Changes in Normal Elation and Depression 


We first investigated some of the psychological differences be- 
tween elation and depression. The findings were in accord with the 
general clinical accounts: depression was accompanied by a great de- 
crease in self-esteem; elation by a marked increase. In elation, as con- 
trasted with depression, there was closer correspondence of the sub- 
jects’ self-concepts to their personal ideals. It was found that their ideal- 


concepts remained relatively fixed, while their self-concepts often 


showed considerable alteration between the two states. In depression 


their self-descriptions become more generally derogatory, with the most 
pronounced unfavorable shifts concerning social withdrawal, isolation, 
and self-preoccupation. The major aspects in which the self fell short 
of the ideal indicated strongly felt deficiencies regarding intellectual 
capacities and progress toward important life goals. In depression these 
shortcomings were felt much more acutely. = IL 
Our initial expectations regarding the direction of punitive re- 


sponses were not confirmed. The findings were not entirely clear, but 
as toward increased extrapunitiveness IN de- 
d. This suggested that the dy- 


est employe 
depressions should not be assumed to be 


the general tendency W 
pression as measured on the t 


namics of aggression in mild 3 x 
identical with that generally reported for pathological depressions— 


a point that, as we saw, has also been made by Bibring wea J acobson. 
In addition, we found some evidence for decreased need-persistent 


responses in depression. 
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There was clear evidence that the shifts from elation to depression 
were along the Surgency—Desurgency axis described by Cattell. 

The findings clearly show the marked alterations in self-concept 
that occur with normal mood changes along the elation-depression 
dimension. Precise measurement of the psychological shifts occurring 
in normal mood alternations merits further attention in personality re- 
search. 


General Features of Hedonic Level and Variability 


Next we addressed ourselves to some of the general features re- 
garding over-all level and variability of moods during the six-week 
studies. On the whole, both the men and women were found to average 
on the slightly elated or mildly happy side, with considerable indi- 
vidual differences in this general hedonic level. Some subjects showed 
practically no variation in average feeling from day to day, while 
others fluctuated markedly. Also the spread of within-day variations 
in feeling varied greatly; for some people there was little spread be- 
tween their best and worst moods during a day, while for others there 
were dramatic contrasts in each day. Generally, the individuals who 
varied greatly from day to day were also the individuals who had the 
greatest within-day range of feeling. We were particularly concerned 
to discover whether the average level of mood was related to or inde- 
pendent of its variability. It was clear that for our subjects the two 
were independent aspects. Thus there were happy and stable indi- 
viduals, happy and variable individuals, unhappy and stable indi- 
viduals, and unhappy and variable individuals, with most people, of 
course, in intermediate positions on the two independent aspects. We 
felt justified, therefore, in treating mood level and mood variability 
separately in subsequent analyses. 

When plotted, the mood records of our subjects generally showed 
great irregularity, with no apparent periodicity. However, the few days 
prior to the onset of menstruation were generally depressed periods for 
the women. 

Making over-all group comparisons, we found that relative stand- 
ings on almost all the other affective scales were closely associated 
with relative standing on elation-depression. Thus if a subject was 
generally elated he tended to stand toward the positive end on most of 
the other affects measured. Over-all comparison of individuals on their 
relative level on elation-depression would, then, give general indica- 
tion of the general “goodness” or “badness” of their moods. Of course, 
we were usually concerned with a much finer and more specific analysis 
than this gross comparison. 


Also, in intergroup comparisons we found that there was a 
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marked tendency for individuals to be equally variable on all the 
scales. Thus if an individual was highly variable in hedonic level he 
was very likely to be variable in all the other affects. 

In all there was a great deal of evidence to indicate, as we cer- 
tainly suspected, that relative elation-depression, or hedonic level and 
its fluctuations, was a central aspect of affective experience that would 
prove of broad significance. One’s general hedonic level or over-all 
happiness-unhappiness was broadly indicative of all one’s affective 


experience. 


Individual Affective Patterns 


However, we were not content to rest with generalizations about 
affective organization, but wished to study individual configurations of 
affective change. Therefore each individual's six-week mood records 
were factor-analyzed and interpreted. Naturally each unique structure 
could not be presented in detail, but in the course of this book we 
have described the findings and interpretations for five of the men. In 
every case we found the information gained was extremely interesting 
and uniquely revealing—and in our opinion meriting the painstaking 
scrutiny involved. This proved most true where our additional clinical 
information was able to corroborate the interpretations given to the 
factors. Further development of this technique could have considerable 
clinical usefulness. Also such individual affective analyses, in conjunc- 
tion with physiological, behavioral, and environmental measures, have 
great potential for psychological research into the nature of emotional 
Processes. 

Taking the number of factors produced by an individual as an 
index of affective complexity, we found evidence that this may be in- 
versely related to mood variability. That is, the more stable men ap- 
pear to have more complexity and differentiation of feeling in their 
affective life; while the more variable men are prone to global swings 
of affect particularly organized around elation-depression. Stable men 
make fine distinctions in their affects; moody men do not. 

We were able to make some other generalizations from these in- 
dividual studies. First, though, we must re-emphasize that every indi- 
vidual showed some unique and particularly characteristic features in 
his affective organization. However, in all the individuals studied the 
elation-depression axis was a-or usually the-major dimension of af- 
fective organization. Of course, this finding may be in pant an artifact 
of the particular scales we developed, which could “load” the elation- 
depression factor, yet it seems that the scales were broadly representative 
of a variety of feelings. At any rate we are willing to conclude that 
elation-depression is the major affective axis for most individuals. 
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There were a number of other feelings that varied concurrently 
with elation-depression for most of the subjects, though never for all. 
Generally most closely associated were feelings regarding the fullness 
or emptiness of life. Also frequently associated were feelings of self- 
confidence, harmony vs. anger, and receptivity. Other feelings showed 
varying degrees of relation to or independence from the major elation- 
depression axis. The associations were often very specific to the par- 
ticular individual—this was especially true of many of the secondary 
factors, which often revealed conflicts and oppositions between par- 
ticular feelings that had great personal importance. 

The happier men seemed more influenced throughout the day 
by their peaks of good experiences, and the less happy men appeared 
more influenced by their bad experiences and feelings. Peaks of good 
mood were maximized and sustained by the happy men, while the 
peaks were more transitory in their effect on the less happy. The indi- 
vidual’s customary level of elation-depression seemed to make a dif- 
ference in which feelings would make further increment or decrement 
in his over-all mood. Happier men seemed most affected by their 
energy and involvement in the world. Unhappy men seemed most 
affected by their feelings of sociability—withdrawal and personal moral 
judgment. 

As we have noted, the variable men tended to produce simpler 
and less differentiated mood patterns. The more stable men appeared 
more complex in their affective organization. The variable men were 
particularly influenced by their feelings of the fullness or emptiness of 
life and of self-confidence. The stable men were much more influenced 
by their relative feelings of energy and of harmony vs. anger. 

In general, most of these findings from the individual factor 
analyses of the men’s mood data held for the less detailed records we 
had for the women. However for the women feelings of relative tran- 
quillity or anxiety seemed more important, while love and sexual satis- 


faction or frustration and personal moral judgment seemed less im- 
portant. 


We concluded that discussions of 
should begin to take into account the 
moods in the stable and variable, happ 


“happiness” and “unhappiness” 
different sources and content of 
y and unhappy, men and women, 
and also should recognize the degree of uniqueness in individual affec- 
tive organization. 
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Personality Characteristics of the Happy and Unhappy 


A major interest throughout the study was discovery of the per- 
sonality characteristics associated with happiness-unhappiness. In what 
ways do happy and unhappy people differ and why? Because of our ac- 
cess to the very full data on the men, accruing from three years of inten- 
sive personality study by a trained and energetic assessment staff, we 
found ourselves in a very advantageous position to answer some of 
these questions. Our indebtedness to our colleagues for their collabora- 
tion in the collection and analysis of this large amount of data is great. 
(Reports on some of the other investigations and theorizing undertaken 
by the staff may be found in: Couch & Keniston, 1960; Epley & Ricks, 
1963; Keniston 1960, 1963; Murray, 1959, 1963; Nielsen, 1962). To in- 
Vestigate the personality characteristics related to ‚happiness-unhappi- 
ness we correlated 365 test scores and clinical ratings with the mean 
daily “average” report on Elation vs. Depression for the six-week mood 
Study. First we were concerned to assess the validity of this mean score 
on Elation vs. Depression as a measure of relative happiness-unhappi- 
ness, It correlated very highly (+-71) with a prior composite clinical 
rank order on happiness—unhappiness made by six of the staff psy- 
chologists after two years’ assessment of the men. It correlated —.83 
With the Depression Scale of the MMPI taken two years earlier. All the 
evidence indicated that the mean average on Elation vs. phy 
aS reported daily by the subjects was an excellent ee o u 
happiness-unhappiness or hedonic level. Though there = cp 
for the possible influence of response sets, We felt that they er 
Seriously bias the value of this measure of happiness, in view of the 
independent criteria we had for accepting the daia, PREES 

From the many significant correlations Sa aie o eae 
emerged distinguishing the happy and unhappy. © YA at func 
teristics indicating over-all goodness-badness . en k nificantly 
toning and general adjustment-maladjustment pice and pos- 
related to degree of happiness. The happy men ERS wen a auticnted 
‘essed of self-esteem and confidence. They were Shand a ratifying 
in interpersonal relations. They showed nnd er in their 
Sense of identity. There was excellent Tr elves and interper- 
lives, together with the necessary mastery iene 
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poorer ego-integration, with a low and unsatisfactory sense of ego- 
identity. They were dissatisfied and felt inferior in their academic per- 
formance. They lacked a sense of continuity and purpose and were less 
successful in attaining the organization and mastery necessary to achieve 
goals. 

In a more speculative vein we attempted to account for the 
sources of such marked differences as they were revealed by our inten- 
sive case studies of the men. It was our impression that no single de- 
velopmental crisis or trauma would account for the origins of unhappi- 
ness, but rather that the sources were to be found in the cumulative 
series of general long-term life experiences. In one way or another the 
bases for self-esteem and self-acceptance were impaired for the un- 
happy men. Their blighted identities made them vulnerable and 
hampered their potential for interpersonal intimacy and satisfying 
commitment. In brief, no single “origin” of unhappiness appeared 
predominant, but rather there seemed to have been a series of rela- 
tively unfavorable outcomes at the major psychosocial developmental 
crises, which left the individual more prone to self-limitation and sub- 
sequent frustration and disappointment in the face of later challenges. 

Again, no one source could account for the success of the happier 
men, who typically were well adjusted social extraverts who found 
genuine satisfaction in their personal relationships and work. These 
men certainly were not of a single pattern, but it did appear that by 
and large they came from warm and supportive home environments 
that were conducive to growth and the gradual development and as- 
sumption of responsibilities. Though there were exceptions, develop- 
mental transitions were relatively smooth and residual conflicts seemed 
subdued. Crucial needs had not become excessively compounded and 
checked by distressing and disturbing affect. It seems that the child- 
hood experiences of these happier men had established a solid sense 
of competence from repeatedly successful and rewarding transactions 
with their environments, They were able to make positive identifica- 
tions with respected and approachable role models, which favored the 
establishment and development of a worthwhile sense of self. Begun 
in the family, this continuing process was furthered as they moved 
into the world. While most conspicuous in the area of work and close 


personal relationships, their greater growth toward a full and satisfying 
adulthood was evident in most areas. 


Lest our readers receive the impression that this is an unquali- 
fied paean to happiness, let us make our views clear. We think it de- 
sirable that people be happy—we hold happiness generally superior 
to misery. But happiness is not everything. We found much to admire 
and respect in the lives of some of our more emotionally complicated 
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and less happy men. In short, while we do not depreciate—and in fact 
rather admire—happiness in many of its features, we also hold that it i 
not the sole criterion for judging the worth of human life. We sim 1y 
have tried to describe the happy men as we found them, and a 
for their good fortune. There is much in their favor. 


Personality Characteristics of the Stable and Variable in Mood 


Using the same data and methods, we attempted to penetrate the 
mysteries of variability in moods. There were two aspects in which 
Individuals could be regarded as variable: either by showing consider- 
able shifts in their average moods from day to day (that is, in standard 
deviation of “average” Elation vs. Depression), or by showing a con- 
siderable within-day spread between their best and worst moods (that 
Is, in their mean daily range between “high” and “low” on Elation vs. 
Depression). It was found that, though not identical, these two measures 
showed a moderately high correlation with each other (.34 for the 
women, .64 for the men). Thus, an individual who avowed great mood 
Swings within the day was also very likely to report considerable shifts 
m his average mood from day to day. These two measures showed prac- 
tically identical relationships with all the other variables studied; how- 
ever, the magnitude of the correlations was customarily greater and 


more often of statistical significance for the mean daily range. In view 
of the findings it seemed appropriate to consider together the general 
ble or varied in both regards. 


characteristics of people who were sta 
(However, the data for all the aspects of variability were presented in 
Chapter 7). Thus we found people were generally stable or generally 
Variable in a variety of aspects of mood. 

Variability in the avowal of moods appeared definitely related to 
low degrees of denial and repression. The moody men were more 
willing to admit feeling and the steady men were more likely to re- 
Press, conceal, or deny it. The repression -of feeling therefore appears 


t i pa 
O be an important safeguard of mood stability. i 
and depression, the more 


ent, serious, quiet, and re- 
haracter. The variable 
re with mood, generally presented 


men, whose self-concepts varied 
d produ 


shemselves as open, outgoing, and 

the two groups were rather similar, the stable men seemed to put 

8teater value on work where clear consensual standards applied, 

Whereas the variable men put more value on originality and inventive- 
that they were too 


n 
fa The self-reproaches of the steady men were th 
autious, too isolated, and insufficiently warm, friendly, free, and 
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spontaneous. The self-reproaches of the moody men were that they 
spread themselves too thin, could not fulfill their ambitions, and were 
lacking in composure and ability to absorb frustrations. In sum, the 
self- and ideal-descriptions suggested that the stable men had sub- 
jected inner pressures to the demand of steadiness in confronting the 
environment, and had been rewarded with emotional stability and 
“character.” The variable men were more subject to inner turmoil, and 
were more vulnerable, but were rewarded with a more intense inner 
life and greater responsiveness and originality. 

These conclusions were sustained by the other psychological test 
data. The steady men were more tightly organized and controlled. They 
were generally objective, cautious, “rational,” and little given to imagi- 
nation. The moody men were more lively, carried along by their own 
whims and enthusiasms with little critical control. A number of tests 
support these findings, but the differences were most strikingly manifest 
in their Rorschach performances. 

In terms of familiar psychological dimensions the main polarity 
appeared that of cyclothymia-schizothymia. The variable were cyclo- 
thymes, impulsive and outgoing, with the typical benefits and liabili- 
ties involved. The stable men were schizothymes, whose withdrawal 
was not necessarily a matter of ego-weakness (they were relatively im- 
mune to low moods), but rather a preference to do things in their own 
controlled ways, in their own quiet fashion. In our data neuroticism 
could not readily be identified with either stability or variability—in 
both groups some men were quite healthy and some moderately 
troubled, in accord with their characteristic temperaments. 

The origins of the differences are matters for speculation. It is 
possible, and indeed very probable, that they reflect a matter of basic 
temperaments determined largely by constitution and hereditary reac- 
tivity. The influence of life history and developmental events is un- 
clear. Our stable men seemed to come from homes where control 
of emotion was predominant. Our variable men knew more tempestu- 
ous scenes. Both types appeared consistent in their orientation from 
an early age. Were they born that way 
pected and accepted? Most likely both. 

Here, again, we shall attempt to play no favorites. Our personal 
preference is for a moderate and reasonable degree of affective vari- 
ability, an Aristotelian golden mean, but we recognize the world’s need 
both for men of solid character and for men of lively passions. 


or did they learn what was ex- 
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Epilogue: Mood and Personality 
f The ultimate test of any psychology must be the extent to which 
it increases our comprehension of human lives. The study of how 
people feel, how their feelings are organized, and how they differ in 
the depth and the openness of their moods seems to meet this test. The 
greatest pleasure we found in this work was an esthetic sense of satisfac- 
tion and closure as the dominant affective themes of individual men 
emerged from clinical study and resonated in their precise factor pat- 
terns. Each man seemed, to the extent that we could formulate his per- 
sonality, to be a self-consistent, more or less unified, marvelously intri- 
cate but still comprehensible personality. And at the core of each per- 
sonality could be discerned, sometimes clearly, at other times more 
deeply shadowed, a specific emotional stance, a specific level of hedonic 
balance, and a specific organization and temporal patterning of mood 
dynamics. 
Our own attitudes toward mood and emotion, however, remain 
neither Dionysian celebration or Apollonian disdain. Toward moods 
Our stance is positive but not seduced, open and sympathetic, but not 
at the romantic extreme. Like any book, this one was written in the 
Context of a specific period in intellectual history. Psychology is just 
emerging from a long period of depression in which a passion for 
Parsimony and austerity dictated iron laws of behavior to empty or- 
8anisms living in the featureless worlds of simple mazes. We are learn- 
ing that it is also possible, in a psychologically affluent world, to study 
real human beings, complex and passionate, 1n the rich textures of 


their x 

everyday environments. Reena ; y 
The study of moods can also have a civilizing ei (AoE 
beyond the bounds of formal psychology- The man, or the society, 


that neglects human feelings and passions is likely to vacillate between 

Oredom and explosiveness, as dumb and blind as ne | alienated, 
affectless antihero. Because so much of the domain of feeling A unex- 
plored territory for many people in the mid-twentieth century, the 
venture to the interior involved in the study of ewonan. life Sia 
One of the most illuminating of all possible explorations. x ecan i e 
this journey without worshipping unreason OF Be a E 
tribal gods of the unconscious. Human nature has a ae er 
aspects. It is a diminution and distortion of man as ie ner as 4 
ee emphasize one side exclusively. A compre oe chology. As 
ing of mood and feeling is essential for a full buns p > eer ? 
Edith Hamilton (1942) observed, “We differ in not hee EAS 
Our Capacity to feel . . . upon that degree the dignity a g 


of each life depend.” 
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Personal Feeling Scales 

Daily Record of Personal Feelings 

Radcliffe Women: Correlations of Mean Scores on Daily “High,” 
“Average,” and “Low” on Elation-Depression Scale with the Mean 
Scores on the Other Mood Scales 

Radcliffe Women: Factor Loadings of Mood Scale Means 


Radcliffe Women: Factor Loadings of Mood Scale Standard Devia- 


tions 


Correlations of Mean Scores on Daily “High,” 


Harvard Men: A : 
on-Depression Scale with the Mean 


“Average,” and “Low” on Elati 
Scores on the Other Mood Scales 
ctor Loadings of Mood Scale Means 


Loadings of Mood Scale Standard Deviations 


Harvard Men: Fa 
Harvard Men: Factor 


Spring: Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Loadings of the 


Mood Scales 


Cage, the Unhappiest Man: Means, 
Factor Loadings of the Mood Scales 
Winn, the Happiest Man: Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor 


Loadings of the Mood Scales 
Shield, the Most Stable Man: Means, Standard Deviations, and 


Factor Loadings of the Mood Scales 

Swallow, the Most Variable Man: Means, Standard Deviations, and 
Factor Loadings of the Mood Scales 

Q-Sort Items for Women 


Q-Sort Items for Men 


Standard Deviations, and 


Personality Correlates of Variability-Stability in Hedonic Level 
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PERSONAL FEELING SCALES 


DSCSSS FOSS SSS SHH OOO OOO 


SSSSSS HS SHS OHSS SOS POO OOOO OPO OPO OOO OOS 


l. Fullness vs. Emptiness of Life (how emotionally satisfying, abundant 


or empty, your life felt today) 


10. 
9 
8 
7. 
6 
5. 
4 
3 
2 
1 


Il. Receptivity towards and Sti 
responsive you felt to what was going on 


10. 


9. Tremendously sti 


8. Senses lively. 


nnw RANAN 


. Open and responsive to my W 
. Moderately interested and f 
. Slightly disinterested and u 
. Bored. Life pretty monoton 
. Dull and apathetic. Almost n 
. Mired down in apathy. My onl 


. Life is too much trouble. Sick o 


Consummate fulfillment and abundance. 


. Replete with life’s abundant goodness. 


. Filled with warm feelings of contentment and satisfaction. 


. My life is ample and satisfying. 
. Life seems fairly adequate and relatively satisfying. 


Some slight sense of lack, vague and mildly troubling. 


. My life seems deficient, dissatisfying. 
. Life is pretty empty and barren. 


. Desolate, drained dry, impoverished. 


Gnawing sense of emptiness, hollowness, void. 


mulation by the World (how interested and 
around you) 


Passionately absorbed in the world’s excitement. My sensations 


and feelings incredibly intensified. 
mulated. Enormously receptive. 


Great interest and delight in everything around 


me. 
orld and its happenings. 


airly responsive. 

nresponsive. 

ous and uninteresting. 

o interest or desire for anything. 
y desire is to shut out the world. 


f everything, want only oblivion. 
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III. Social Respect vs. Social Contempt (how you felt other people re- 
garded you, or felt about you, today) 
10. Excite the admiration and awe of everyone who matters. 


9. Stand extremely high in the estimation of people whose opinions 
count with me. 


. People I admire recognize and respect my good points. 
- Confident that some people think well of me. 

. Feel I am appreciated and respected to some degree. 

- Some people don’t seem to see much value in me. 

. I am looked upon as being of small or of no account, 

. People have no respect for me at all. 


. I am scorned, slighted, pushed aside. 


PhD wh UM DAN © 


. Everyone despises me and holds me in contempt. 


IV. Personal Freedom vs. External Constraint (how much you felt you 
were free or not free to do as you wanted) 


10. Absolutely free to consider and try any new and adventuresome 
Prospect. 


. Independent and free to do as I like. 
. Ample scope to go my own way. 


. Free, within broad limits, to act much as I want to. 


an wo wo 


. Can do a good deal on my own initiative and in my own fashion. 
No particularly restrictive limitations. 


uo 


. Somewhat constrained and hampered. Not free to do things my 
own way. 


. Checked and hindered by too many demands and constraints. 


. Hemmed in, cooped up. Forced to do things I don’t want to do. 
. Trapped, oppressed. 


PN WwW DS 


. Overwhelmed, smothered. Can’t draw a free breath. 


V. Harmony vs. Anger (how well you got along with, or how angry you 
felt toward, other people) 
10. Boundless good will and complete harmony. 
9. Enormous good will and great harmony. 
8. Considerable good will. 


7. Get along well and rather smoothly. 


PH wk D 
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Get along pretty well, more or less good feeling. 


A little bit annoyed, somewhat “put out.” Minor irritations. 


. Annoyed, irritated, provoked. 


. Very angry. Ill will. 


Enraged. Seething with anger and hostility. 


. Violent hate and fury. Desire to attack, destroy. 


VI. Own Sociability vs- Withdrawal (how socially outgoing or withdrawn 
you felt today) 


10. 
. Highly outgoing, 
. Very sociable and involved in things. 


. Companionable. Ready to mix with o 


9 
8 
7 
6. 
5 
4 
3 


2 
1. 


VII. Companionship vs- B 
tionally accepted by, or iso 


10. 
. Enjoy the warmth of clo: 
. Thoroughly and genuin 


b w whon ann ow wo 


. Not particularly outgoing. Feel 
. Retiring, would like to avoid people. 


. Feel detached and withdraw 


. Feel accepted and li 


. Feel somewhat ne 
. Very lonely. No o 
. Tremendously lonely. 


. Completely isolat 


Immensely sociable and outgoing. 
congenial and friendly. 


thers. 


More or less accessible. 


Fairly sociable. 
a little bit unsociable. 


n. A great distance between myself 


and others. 


Self-contained and solitary. 


Completely withdrawn. Want no human contact. 


eing Isolated (the extent to which you felt emo- 
lated from other people) 

Complete participation in warm, intimate friendship. 

se companionship. 

ely liked. 


ked. 


. More or less accepted. 


. Feel a little bit left out. 


glected and lonely. 


ne seems to care much about me. 


Friendless and forlorn. 


ed and forsaken. Abandoned. Ache with 


loneliness. 
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Vili. Love and Sex (the extent to which you felt loving and tender, or 
sexually frustrated and unloving) 


10. 


Feel the rapture of full, joyous, and complete love. 


9. Tremendous gratification, delight, love, and trust. 


8. Warm sharing of intimacy and affection. 


7. Pleasant companionship and some affection. Sharing interests 


I 


and good times. 


. Fairly satisfying experiences or expectations. Some mutual in- 


terest and understanding. 


. Not much feeling of mutual understanding. Some lack of interest. 


Slightly frustrated. 


. Little feeling of relationship. Considerable indifference. Moder- 


ately frustrated. 


. Feel unable to maintain good relationships. Unloved. Much 


frustration. 


- Hurt, bewildered, incapable of loving or being loved. Vast 


amount of frustration. 


Hopeless, cold, unloved and unloving. 


IX. Present Work (how satisfied or dissatisfied you were with your work) 


10. 


nano 


. Dissatisfied with my work. Can 


. Greatly dissatisfied with m 


. Completely dissatisfied and frustrated i 


Tremendous, intense delight in my work. Proud of my purpose, 
skill, and accomplishment. 


. Great pleasure and enjoyment in my work. Much fulfillment 


through work. 


- Considerable satisfaction with my work. Eager to continue. 
. Satisfied with my work. Encouraged to go on with it. 


- More or less satisfied with my work. Keep plugging along. 
. Somewhat dissatisfied with m 


y work. Not much enjoyment 
doing it. 


’t see much good in it. Moder- 
ately frustrated. 


y work. Not doing a good job. 
Markedly frustrated. 


- Tremendously dissatisfied and frustrated in my work. Befuddled. 


Disorganized. 


n my work. Hopeless, 
useless chaos. 
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X. Thought Processes (how readily your ideas came and how valuable 
they seemed) 


10. I am a surging torrent of spectacular insights. 


9. Brilliant penetrating ideas emerging spontaneously and with 
great rapidity. 


8. Ideas coming quickly and effortlessly. 

7. Clever and keen. 

6. Quite alert. Thoughts fairly quick and clear. 

5. Not particularly alert. My ideas trivial and commonplace. 

4. My mind feels ponderous and dull. My thoughts are slow and 
monotonous.: 

3. My thoughts all seem weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 


2. My mind is stagnant. Almost nothing freshens it. 


1. My mind is cold, dead. Nothing moves. 


XI. Tranquillity vs. Anxiety (how calm or troubled you felt) 
10. Perfect and complete tranquillity. Unshakably secure. 


9. Exceptional calm, wonderfully secure and carefree. 


8. Great sense of well-being. Essentially secure, and very much 


at ease. 


7. Pretty generally secure and free from care. 


6. Nothing particularly troubling me. More or less at ease. 


5. Somewhat concerned with minor worries or problems. Slightly 


ill at ease, a bit troubled. 


4. Experiencing some worry, fear, trouble, or uncertainty. Nervous, 


jittery, on edge. 
3. Considerable ins 
fears, uncertainties. 


2. Tremendous anxiety and concern. Har 


and fears. 


ecurity. Very troubled by significant worries, 


assed by major worries 


e myself with dread, worry, fear. Overwhelm- 


1. Completely besid 
hensive. Obsessed or terrified by 


ingly distraught and appre 
insoluble problems and fears. 
XII. Impulse Expression vs. Self-Restraint (how expressive and impulsive 
or internally restrained and controlled, you felt) 


10. Wild and complete abandon. No impulse denied. 
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. Exhilarating sense of release. Say whatever I feel, and do just 


as I want. 


8. Quick to act on every immediate desire. 


7. Allowing my impulses and desires a pretty free rein. 


. Moderate acceptance and expression of my own needs and de- 


sires. 


5. Keep a check on most whims and impulses. 


. On the straight and narrow path. Keeping myself within strong 


bounds. 


3. Obeying rigorous standards. Strict with myself. 


2. Refuse to permit the slightest self-indulgence or impulsive 


action. 


. Complete renunciation of all desires. Needs and impulses 


totally conquered. 


XIII. Personal Moral Judgment (how self-approving, or how guilty, you felt) 


10. 


abw at D y OO 


Have a transcendent feeling of moral perfection and virtue. 


. I have a sense of extraordinary worth and goodness. 

. In high favor with myself. Well up to my own best standards. 
. Consider myself pretty close to my own best self. 

. By and large, measuring up to most of my moral standards. 

- Somewhat short of what I ought to be. 

. I have a sense of having done wrong. 

. Feel that I have failed morally. 

. Heavy laden with my own moral worthlessness. 


. In anguish. Tormented by guilt and self-loathing. 


XIV. Self-Confidence vs. Feeling of Inadequacy (how self-assured and 
adequate, or helpless and inadequate, you felt) 


10. 


. Feel remarkable self- 


nn oa no oO 


Nothing is impossible to me. Can do anything I want. 


assurance. Sure of my superior powers. 


. Highly confident of my capabilities. 


. Feel my abilities sufficient and my prospects good. 


. Feel fairly adequate. 


. Feel my performance and capabilities somewhat limited. 
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4. Feel rather inadequate. 
3. Distressed by my weakness and lack of ability. 
2. Wretched and miserable. Sick of my own incompetence. 


1. Crushing sense of weakness and futility. I can do nothing. 


XV. Energy vs. Fatigue (how energetic, or tired and weary, you felt) 

10. Limitless zeal. Surging with energy. Vitality spilling over. 
Exuberant vitality, tremendous energy, great zest for activity. 
. Great energy and drive. 

. Very fresh, considerable energy. 

. Fairly fresh. Adequate energy. 

Slightly tired, Indolent. Somewhat lacking in energy. 

Rather tired. Lethargic. Not much energy. 

Great fatigue. Sluggish. Can hardly keep going. Meager resources. 


Tremendously weary. Nearly worn out and practically at a 
standstill. Almost no resources. 

1. Utterly exhausted. Entirely worn out. Completely incapable of 
even the slightest effort. 


bw aA DAN © vo 


XVI. Elation vs. Depression (how elated or depressed, happy or unhappy, 


you felt today) 
10. Complete elation. Rapturous joy and soaring ecstasy. 


9. Very elated and in very high spirits. Tremendous delight and 
bouyancy. 

. Elated and in high spirits. 

. Feeling very good and cheerful. 

. Feeling pretty good, “O.K.” 

. Feeling a little bit low. Just so-so. 

. Spirits low and somewhat “blue.” 

. Depressed and feeling very low. Definitely “blue.” 

. Tremendously depressed. Feeling terrible, miserable “just 
awful.” 


1. Utter depression and gloom. Completely down. All is black 
and leaden. 


D wor HM DW N oO 


(CODE No. ) 


DATE 


DAY OF WEEK 


APPENDIX 2 
DAILY RECORD OF PERSONAL FEELINGS 


22222022000000000000000000000000000809009000088008008553555 


(Please fill in completely, 3 ratings on each scale 
Remember to record the “highest” and “lowest” 
have been experienced for only a brief moment. 
overall summary of the day.) 


» before retiring every day. 
you felt even though they may 
The “average” represents your 


I. Fullness vs. Emptiness of Life 


VII. Companionship vs. Being Isolated 
Highest 


Highest 
Average Average 
Lowest Lowest 

I, Receptivity towards World VIII. Love and Sex 
Highest Highest 
Average Average 
Lowest Lowest 

Il. Social Respect vs.Social Contempt IX. Present Work 
Highest Highest 
Average Average 
Lowest Lowest 


IV. Personal Freedom vs. Constraint X. Thought Processes 


Highest Highest 

Average Average 

Lowest Lowest 
—— —n 


V. Harmony vs. Anger XI. Tranquillity vs. Anxiety 


Highest Highest 
Average Average 
Lowest Lowest 
VI. Own Sociability vs. Withdrawal XII. Impulse- Expression vs. Self-Restraint 
Highest Highest 
Average Average 
Lowest Lowest 
nn, 
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XIII. Personal Moral Judgment 
Highest 
Average 
Lowest 


XIV. Confidence vs.Feeling of Inadequacy 
Highest 
Average 


Lowest 


XV. Energy vs. Fatigue 


Highest 


Average 


Lowest 


XVI. Elation vs. Depression 


Highest 


Average 


Lowest _ — 


XVII. Physical Health (check one) 
6. Excellent 
5. Good 
4. Fair 
3. Rather Poor 
2. Sick 
1. Very Sick 


IN 


to 
ST 
Wi 


XVIII. Hours of sleep last night? 


hours 


XIX. Pressure of Immediate 
Academic Work 


6. None 

5. Rather Light 

4. Moderate 

3. Fairly Heavy 

2. Very Heavy 

1. Extremely Heavy 


HTT 


XX. Please specify nature and quantity 
of following consumed during past 
24 hours 
a. Medicines or other drugs. 


b. Alcohol. 


XXI. Detailed comments are very valu- 
able to us. Any observations on 
how you felt, and why you felt chat 
way, will be appreciated. 


“AVERAGE,” AND 
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RADCLIFFE WOMEN: CORRELATIONS OF MEAN SCORES ON DAILY “HIGH,” 
“LOW” ON ELATION — DEPRESSION SCALE WITH THE 
MEAN SCORES ON THE OTHER MOOD SCALES 


DMPO SOO G DSO SO OSH FHF HOO OF OFFS OFFS OOOO 92299 9999920999990 


Means on “Elation vs. Depression” Scale 


Daily 
“High” “Average” 
-83 60 
A 88 
35 -69 
-79 -66 
.57 -78 
.22 63 
.40 37 
+37 -50 
-34 -57 
71 -56 
44 -78 
-.01 “51 
+34 -23 
-30 .22 
-16 -15 
45 -40 
+31 +53 
„23 .54 
-68 -57 
59 -82 
:29 -74 
-70 -37 
.57 -76 
-03 -48 
.64 -58 
.50 -81 
-16 58 
81 -66 
“he -89 
:35 -76 


“Low” 
-17 
-67 
-83 


-26 
-64 
-77 


-10 
-29 
-40 


-09 
-70 
-77 


1 Hi 
2 Av — Fullness vs Emptiness of Life 


3 Lo 


á Hi 
5 Av — Receptivity towards World 
6 Lo 
7 Hi 


8 Av — Personal Moral Judgment 
9 Lo 


10 Hi 
11 Av — Own Sociability vs. Withdrawal 
12 Lo 


13 Hi 
14 Av — Love and Sex 
15 Lo 


16 Hi 


17 Av — Present Work 
18 Lo 


19 Hi 
20 Av — Thought Processes 
21 Lo 


22 Hi 


23 Av — Energy vs. Fatigue 
24 Lo 


25 Hi 
26 Av — Harmony vs. Anger 
27 Lo 


28 Hi 
29 Av — Tranquillity vs. Anxiety 
30 Lo 


continued ......... 
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Daily 

“High” “Average” “Low” 

1.00 -82 -:07 31 Hi 

-82 1.00 41 32 Av — Elation vs. Depression 
-.07 Al 1.00 33 Lo 

.29 ra —11 34 Physical Health 

7.13 -03 +22 35 Menstruation 

=52 -.33 -.00 36 Pressure of Academic Work 


Product-moment correlations computed from the means of the daily self- 
ratings of “high” (or “peak”), “average,” and “low” (or “trough”) values experienced 
on the Personal Feeling Scales. Based on 6 weeks of observation of 21 girls. 

Correlations higher than .43 are significant at the .05 level (2-tailed test). 
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RADCLIFFE WOMEN: FACTOR LOADINGS OF MOOD SCALE MEANS 


DPHSS SOSH HSH SOS OOH SOS 2929999999992 9299229299998 9022929929990 


Fl 


-71 
-93 
-65 


-74 
-83 
-62 


59 
-66 
63 


+52 
«65 
+39 


+37 
+37 
+31 


-56 
-64 
-62 


«76 
-89 
-74 


-40 
-74 
-39 


-63 
«79 
57 


«72 
«92 
-76 


.74 


93 
-66 


F2 


—51 
-05 
-48 


= 33 
-15 
+56 


-.38 
-.13 
-06 


=.40 
-37 
.72 


-.55 
-.45 
-.21 


-.20 
-18 
-42 


-.45 
+05 
49 


-.54 
.17 
-64 


--32 
-30 
58 


--41 
-02 
“Al 


-.40 
-17 
«67 


F3 


-11 
.22 
-39 


-.18 
-1l 
.21 


-.15 
-.28 
-.37 


-.24 
-.16 
.04 


-60 
-67 
-72 


-35 
-46 
-32 


-.02 
-.10 
.12 


-33 
-.41 
-.24 


-.54 
.45 
26 


713 
-05 
-09 


-.13 
-11 
«05 


F4 


-.17 
--11 
-.14 


-.03 
-.24 
-.20 


+29 
31 
-29 


-.30 
-.43 
-.25 


-.09 
-.16 
-.18 


-42 
-43 
Al 


-.03 
-.19 
-.19 


+17 
-07 
-10 


+09 
-.01 
-08 


-19 
-19 
+25 


=.12 
--12 
-.05 


h2 


-81 
-93 
.82 


-69 
-78 
-78 


-60 
-63 
%2 


-58 
77 
-73 


81 
81 
69 


«65 
.84 
-83 


-78 
-84 
-84 


-59 
75 
-63 


-80 
-92 
-74 


-74 
-89 
-82 


-74 
-92 
-89 
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Hi 
Av 
Lo 


Variable title 


— Fullness vs. Emptiness of Life 


— Receptivity towards World 


— Personal Moral Judgment 


— Own Sociability vs. Withdrawal 


— Love and Sex 


— Present Work 


— Thought Processes 


— Energy vs. Fatigue 


— Harmony vs. Anger 


— Tranquillity vs. Anxiety 


— Elation vs. Depression 


continued eseese neset 


Fl 


-04 
-.04 
-.46 


15.04 
58 


F3 


-.27 
-05 
.17 


3.47 
13 


APPENDIX 3b 


h2 


.19 
-20 
51 


26.14 


to 
N 
`o 


Variable title 


34 Physical Health 
35 Menstruation 
36 Pressure of Academic Work 


Sum of communality 
Percent of total communality 


Results of factor analysis of the matrix of product-moment correlations com- 
puted from the means of daily self-ratings of “high,” “average,” 


’ and “low” values 


experienced on the Personal Feeling Scales. Based on 6 weeks of observation of 


21 girls. 
Using Thurstone’s c 


tracted. No rotations were made. 


omplete centroid method, 4 orthogonal factors were ex- 


APPENDIX 3c 


RADCLIFFE WOMEN: FACTOR LOADINGS OF MOOD SCALE STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS 


STSSSSF SS SOSS SS SS SHOPS SOOO OOOO SOOO OOO GOV OOOOH 999999990999 oe 


Fl 


-74 
-88 
-88 


-78 
-81 
-86 


-63 
«77 
-82 


.84 
«85 
-88 


.57 
«75 
-78 


-77 
.84 
-74 


.56 
+74 
«77 


.79 
.8l 
-81 


-79 
-78 
-80 


.82 
292 
.71 


.57 
-81 
81 


F2 


+24 
-11 
.10 


-26 
«17 
13 


-.50 
-.36 
-.23 


06 
.12 
.11 


-.36 
-.48 
-.35 


-21 
.17 
«17 


13 
-32 
+27 


+25 
.15 
.14 


-.10 
-.28 
--31 


+26 
-.04 
-.18 


35 
-13 
-.04 


F3 


-.27 
-08 
-28 


-.37 
-.24 
.04 


.20 
-18 
.14 


«15 
+26 
-33 


+25 
-30 
+21 


-13 
.16 
.22 


=:53 
-.34 
32 


39 
34 
34 


-.27 
-.26 
-08 


-.29 
-10 
-.04 


-37 
-.10 
-19 


h2 


-68 
79 
86 


81 
-74 
-76 


69 
75 
-74 


«73 
-80 
-90 


52 
.88 
-78 


-65 
-76 
62 


-61 
»77 
.77 


.84 
-79 
79 


71 
«75 
-74 


82 
-86 
54 


-58 
-68 
69 
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Hi 
Av 
Lo 


Hi 
Av 
Lo 


Hi 
Av 
Lo 


Hi 
Av 
Lo 


Hi 
Av 
Lo 


Hi 
Av 
Lo 


Hi 
Av 
Lo 


Hi 
Av 
Lo 


Hi 
Av 
Lo 


Hi 
Av 
Lo 


Hi 
Av 
Lo 


Variable title 


— Fullness vs. Emptiness of Life 


— Receptivity towards World 


— Personal Moral Judgment 


— Own Sociability vs. Withdrawal 


— Love and Sex 


— Present Work 


— Thought Processes 


— Energy vs. Fatigue 


— Harmony vs. Anger 


— Tranquillity vs. Anxiety 


— Elation vs. Depression 


continued ........0+5 
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Fl F2 F3 h2 Variable title 

-30 -.47 -06 31 34 Physical Health 

-05 -.33 -.07 12 35 Menstruation 

.58 .18 -15 -39 36 Pressure of Academic Work 
20.66 2.33 2.27 25.26 Sum of communality 

82 9 9 Percent of total communality 


Results of factor analysis of the matrix of product-moment correlations 
computed from the standard deviations of the daily self-ratings of “high,” “aver- 
age,” and “low” values experienced on the Personal Feeling Scales. Based on 


6 weeks of observation of 21 girls. 
Using Thurstone’s complete centroid method, 3 orthogonal factors were 


extracted. No rotations were made. 


APPENDIX 4a 


HARVARD MEN: CORRELATIONS OF MEAN SCORES ON DAILY “HIGH,” 
“AVERAGE,” AND “LOW” ON ELATION — DEPRESSION SCALE WITH THE 
MEAN SCORES ON THE OTHER MOOD SCALES 


DPPH OSS S SHO SSO OHO OHS OOOH OOOO OOOOH FOOFOFHHF6FFOFFFSFFSSHFHOS 


Means on “Elation vs. Depression” Scale 


Daily 
“High” “Average” “Low” 
-94 -76 -.09 1 Hi 
«75: -90 >27. 2 Av — Fullness vs. Emptiness of Life 
‚11 58 .68 3 Lo 
+94 77 --10 4 Hi 
«79 89 -33 5 Av — Receptivity towards World 
-05 -37 -66 6 Lo 
+72 .42 -.12 7 Hi 
-69 .45 .10 8 Av — Social Respect vs. Contempt 
.18 -03 +26 9 Lo 
-18 -36 -23 10 Hi 
-.23 «15 49 11 Av — Personal Freedom vs. Constraint 
-.56 -.18 -49 12 Lo 
92 -68 -.13 13 Hi 
“41 41 +16 14 Av — Harmony vs. Anger 
-.09 -07 „44 15 Lo 
.88 .66 -.16 16 Hi 
-63 -61 „iR: 17 Av — Own Sociability vs. Withdrawal 
-.21 -06 51 18 Lo 
.74 -38 —27 19 Hi 
«57 43 +14 20 Av — Companionship vs. Being 
-.02 .08 +56 21 Lo Isolated 
-66 -40 -.25 22 Hi 
.58 56 -07 23 Av — Love and Sex 
27 .44 «39 24 Lo 
ane -85 -14 25 Hi 
.57 -85 -33 26 Av — Present Work 
„ll -57 57 27 Lo 
292 2 -.05 28 Hi 
.79 .74 -18 29 Av — Thought Processes 
„21 -36 -48 30 Lö 
69 .80 .06 31 Hi 
.14 67 -57 32 Av — Tranquillity vs. Anxiety 
-.48 .12 .74 33 Lo 


continued ...... 
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Daily 
“High” “Average” “Low” 
-90 -69 =.10 34 
67 -62 -l1 35 
-02 «05 -26 36 
-64 .62 -.09 37 
.34 44 .12 38 
-.15 -.07 .12 39 
.88 73 -06 40 
-62 77 -39 41 
-.19 .37 85 42 
-88 -76 05 43 
63 75 Al 44 
-.28 .02 -60 45 
1.00 75 -.14 46 
Rus) 1.00 -43 47 
-.14 43 1.00 48 
~.44 -31 .09 49 
-08 25 -39 50 
-.44 -.34 -.06 51 


Av — Impulse-Expression vs. 
Lo Self-Restraint 


Hi 

Av — Personal Moral Judgment 

Lo 

Hi 

Av — Self-Confidence vs. Inadequacy 
Lo 


Hi 
Av — Energy vs. Fatigue 
Lo 


Hi 
Av — Elation vs. Depression 
Lo 


Physical Health 
Hours of Sleep 
Pressure of Academic Work 


Product-moment correlations 
ratings of “high,” “average,” and “low 
Scales. Based on 6 weeks of observation 


Correlations higher than .48 are signi 


computed from the means of the daily self- 
» values experienced on Personal Feeling 


of 17 men. 


ficant at the .05 level (2-tailed test). 


APPENDIX 4b 


HARVARD MEN: FACTOR LOADINGS OF MOOD SCALE MEANS 


SOSOOOH OOOO OOO OOO OO OF OOOO OF OOOO OOF FOF OF OOOOS 5555 FOF05O55dS 


Fl F2 F3 F4 h2 Variable title 

-83 -.50 -.03 -.14 -96 1 Hi 

-86 -.17 «I7 =.35 92 2 Av — Fullness vs. Emptiness of Life 
53 -49 -19 -.53 .84 3 Lo 

-83 -.49 -.03 -01 -93 á Hi 

-93 -.04 .12 -.08 .89 5 Av — Receptivity towards World 

‚51 «70 -18  -.15 -81 6 Lo 


-68 -36  -.33 .06 .70 7 Hi 


77 --04 -.46 21 85 8 Av — Social Respect vs. Contempt 

-43 -39 -.60 -23 oD: 9 Lo 

50 .24 38 34.57 10 Hi 

.22 .62 .38 {27 .65 11 Av — Personal Freedom vs. Constraint 
-.11 -78 31 17 -75 12 Lo 

.82 -41  -.17 -14 .89 13 Hi 

.45 -.04 17-13 .25 14 Av — Harmony vs. Anger 

+17 23 -.24 06 +37 15 Lo 

-78 -.43 -09 -30 .89 16 Hi 

-70 =.05 31 44.78 17 Av — Own Sociability vs. Withdrawal 

«ll -66 -ll 31 56 18 Lo 


+74 -.30 -.36 +24 .82 19 Hi 


-81 3-45 -23 .93 20 Av — Companionship vs. Being Isolated 

+42 +67 -.45 -16 «85 21 Lo 

67 -.24 —.22 -10 .56 22 Hi 

-80 -05 -.24 -13 .72 23 Av — Love and Sex 

62 .40 =.27 .013 .62 24 Lo 

-76 -.28 37 -.28 .87 25 Hi 

.74 -.07 Sl -33 .92 26 Av — Present Work 

.44 +34 1  =.34 -80 27 Lo 

.86 —4l -.18 -12 95 28 Hi 

92 -.10 -14 -19 .91 29 Avy — Thought Processes 

.63 -48 -.30 -.18 «75 30 Lo 

.68 -.36 -51 -.13 -87 31 Hi 

40 21 68 -.28 .74 32 Av — Tranquillity vs. Anxiety 
-.08 -71 51 -26 .84 33 Lo 


continued ....... 
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Fl 


-78 
-72 
-18 


:52 
-36 
-.04 


.89 
-88 
-36 


.87 ' 


.84 
sll 


-80 
-85 
-32 


-.14 
-38 
-.44 


20.43 
54 


APPENDIX 4b 


F2 F3 F4 h2 


-.44 7 28 .91 34 
-.09 -21 .49 .81 35 
-38 .08 55 49 36 


-.45 Al “1 65 37 
-.07 „45 “Al .51 38 
JET -13 50.34 39 


-.29 -.19 -.03 .91 40 
12 -.05  -.23 84 41 
‚Bl 7-29 .90 42 


-29 -5 .14 88 4 
-13 -.03 .5.75 44 
a2 =D OF so 85 


-57 -04 W6 .97 46 
10 27 S21 gL 4 
75 .25 28 81 48 


47 -.23 .9 .33 49 
.30 .16 -13 -28 50 
.18 .37 25 A3 31 
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Variable title 
Hi 
Av — Impulse-Expression vs. 
Lo Self-Restraint 
Hi 
Av — Personal Moral Judgment 
Lo 
Hi 
Av — Self-Confidence vs. Inadequacy 
Lo 
Hi 
Av — Energy vs. Fatigue 
Lo 
Hi 
Av — Elation vs. Depression 
Lo 


Physical Health 
Hours of Sleep 
Pressure of Academic Work 


8.96 5.03 3.38 37.79 Sum of communality 
24 13 9 Percent of total communality 


computed from the means 
values experienced on th 
vation of 17 men. 


Results of factor analysis ol 


Using Th urstone’s comp 


tracted. No rotations were made. 


f the matrix of product-moment correlations 
of daily self-ratings of “high,” “average” and “low” 
e Personal Feeling Scales. Based on 6 weeks of obser- 


lete centroid method, 4 orthogonal factors were ex- 


APPENDIX 4c 


HARVARD MEN: FACTOR LOADINGS OF MOOD SCALE STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


SEr22000000900090000000000909000000000098000000008 00000055 


Fi F2 h2 Variable title 

.74 -.08 -55 1 Hi 

93 -.05 «87 2 Av — Fullness vs. Emptiness of Life 
-92 ~-10 «86 3 Lo 

-86 -06 -74 á Hi 

.88 =.14 79 5 Av — Receptivity towards World 

.89 «05 79 6 Lo 

17 34 -14 7 Hi 

+63 7.27 47 8 Av — Social Respect vs. Contempt 
-73 ~-47 75 9 Lo 

.83 .29 -77 10 Hi 

-86 +22 -79 11 Av — Personal Freedom vs. Constraint 
ri -.20 63 12 Lo 

«75 «25 -63 13 Hi 

71 -.31 -60 14 Av — Harmony vs. Anger 

-67 -.39 -60 15 Lo 

67 -52 «72 16 Hi 

-78 -10 -62 17 Av — Own Sociability vs. Withdrawal 
-79 -12 -64 18 Lo 

.62 35 -51 19 Hi 

-83 -13 71 20 Av — Companionship vs. Being Isolated 
.82 +15 -69 21 Lo 

.68 -18 -49 22 Hi 

+84 -18 .74 23 Av — Love and Sex 

-76 -20 -62 24 Lo 

83 .08 025 Hi 

-80 -.13 -66 26 Av — Present Work 

616 -.22 -63 27 Lo 

.77 -17 -62 28 Hi 

93 -.04 -87 29 Av — Thought Processes 

+84 227 -78 30 Lo 

83 44 -88 31 Hi 

.97 -.07 95 32 Av — Tranquillity vs. Anxiety 

-81 -.21 -70 33 Lo 

74 .18 -58 34 Hi 

-76 -07 58 35 Av 


— Impulse-Expression vs. 
83 -09 -70 36 Lo Self-Restraint 
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Fl F2 h2 
.78 -.29 .69 
-54 ~.46 -50 
259 -.23 -40 
-90 -08 -82 
-94 -20 -92 
-83 .22 -74 
-87 -.23 -81 
-90 -.03 .81 
at .22 64 
-79 -18 -66 
-94 15 91 
-89 .07 -80 
-68 -.26 53 
-.08 44 -20 
-36 -.47 35 
31.09 3.05 34.14 
91 9 
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37 
38 
39 


40 
41 
42 


43 
44 
45 


46 
47 
48 


49 
50 
51 


Variable title 


Hi 

Av — Personal Moral Judgment 

Lo 

Hi 

Av — Self-Confidence vs. Inadequacy 


Lo 


Hi 
Av — Energy vs. Fatigue 
Lo 


Hi 
Av — Elation vs. Depression 
Lo 


Physical Health 
Hours of Sleep 
Pressure of Academic Work 


Sum of communality 
Percent of total communality 


Results of factor analysis of the matrix of product-moment correlations com- 
puted from the standard deviations of the daily self-ratings of “high,” “average,” 


and 
of observation of 17 men. 


“low” values experienced on the Personal Feeling Scales. Based on 6 weeks 


Using Thurstone’s complete centroid method, 2 orthogonal factors were 


extracted. No rotations were made. 


APPENDIX 5 


SPRING: MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND FACTOR LOADINGS OF THE 
MOOD SCALES 


SHOTS SOSH S SOTO OOO S OS SO GOP OPO FOS OES 099999990902 0088 920999998 


Mean 


6.95 
5.49 
4.30 


7.67 
6.44 
5.26 


7.35 
6.51 
5.81 


8.86 
8.12 
7.35 


7.98 
6.98 
6.21 


7.95 
6.93 
5.60 


8.09 
7.05 
6.16 


6.05 
5.35 
4.30 


6.79 
9.77 
4.63 


6.79 
6.07 
5.28 


6.70 
5.56 
4.37 


5.0. Fl 
86.23 
.95 .84 
1.37 -88 
714.23 
1.00.83 
1.50 .84 
74 1S 
.62 .46 
-92 47 
-73 -.02 
.89 .39 
134 .55 
20 SD 
73.56 
1.15.80 
83 33 
97.76 
1.57 .84 
98 19 
81.43 
1.38 .62 
Fl. .22 
-74 54 
85 .59 
1.15.26 
1.01 .68 
101.53 
80.39 
76 A 
113.78 
LIS -28 
1.06 .68 
1.12 .69 


F2 


-.03 


58 


-.14 


58 
-23 


74 
.24 
ll 


74 
32 
-02 


F3 
-15 


F4 


F5 F6 
07 -.23 
02 05 
04  .05 
14 -.13 
-.03 -.19 
.21 .10 
-17 -.04 
-24 01 
-15  .04 
-.06 .29 
-22 .7 
:B .22 
19 2B 
Al ai 
45 8 
-17 26 
‚31.24 
DB dl 
17 25 
.35  .30 
.34  .08 
-.08 ~.06 
-00 -.27 
-37 ~.07 
-17 -.01 
-.29  .09 
>m B 
.17 -.03 
-30 07 
-45 ~.03 
-.19 .07 
-24 .27 
-.18 30 
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h2 


-78 
«79 
-82 


.62 
78 
lt 


-55 
.65 
-72 


-50 
79 
-70 


68 
68 
-89 


69 
78 
-90 


61 
-70 
-79 


+24 
“55 
55 


-50 
72 
66 


74 
-70 
-84 


75 
-89 
77 


Variable title 


1 Hi 
2 Av—Fullness vs. 
3 Lo Emptiness of Life 


4 Hi 

5 Av—Receptivity towards 
6 Lo World 

7 Hi 

8 Av—Social Respect vs 

9 Lo Contempt 

10 Hi 

11 Av—Personal Freedom vs. 
12 Lo Constraint 

13 Hi 


14 Av—Harmony vs. Anger 
15 Lo 


16 Hi 

17 Av—Own Sociability vs. 
18 Lo Withdrawal 

19 Hi 


20 Av—Companionship vs. 
21 Lo Being Isolated 


22 Hi 
23 Av—Love and Sex 
24 Lo 


25 Hi 
26 Av—Present Work 
27 Lo 


28 Hi 
29 Av—Thought Processes 
30 Lo 


31 Hi 
32 Av—Tranquillity vs. 
33 Lo Anxiety 


continued ......- 


Mean 


7.02 
6.07 
3,30 


6.47 
5.49 
4.60 


7.02 
5.60 
4.21 


6.86 
5.72 
4.65 


7.19 
5.91 
4.74 


4.79 
7.28 
3.81 


S.D. 


LB 
1.00 
1.02 


1.11 
-90 
94 


1.02 
1.04 
1,27 


1.02 
1.02 
1.36 


1.08 
1.14 
1.45 


.55 
1.09 
1.06 


APPENDIX 5 


Fl F2 F3 F4 F5 F6 h2 
-.18 .52 .53 -233 .l6 -3 .72 
-01 4.7 B 01.79 
01 -01 81 .32 .00 .00 .76 
2 73 31 .B -18 06 7 
51.24 51.38 -21 .21 81 
8 -.13 42 .17 -.37 .02 82 
BB 3-03 39 .B 07 79 
70.24 00 31 04 33.75 
36.06 -.01 .20 -.19 .09 83 
22 85 04 .02 .00 -.23 83 
69 3 24.07 0.16 -18 71 
68 37 .22 -.25 .5 -18 .7 
g ga av 2 523 g 
84 30.5 .06 .00 -.08 83 
90 02 -.01 .15 .00 .04 .83 
01.12 -.04 .53 .00 -.03 -30 
(05.17 .02 .01 .18 -41 23 
02-3 .59 .26 -.03 -.12 _.48 
15.43 8.64 5.01 2.83 2.29 1.75 35.94 
a 24 WM 8 6 5 
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Variable title 
34 Hi 


35 Av—Impulse-Expression 
36 Lo vs. Self-Restraint 


37 Hi 
38 Av—Personal Moral 
39 Lo Judgment 


40 Hi 

41 Av—Self-Confidence vs. 
42 Lo Inadequacy 

43 Hi 


44 Av—Energy vs. Fatigue 
45 Lo 


46 Hi 
47 Av—Elation vs. 
48 Lo Depression 


49 Physical Health 

50 Hours of Sleep 

51 Pressure of Academic Work 
Sum of communality 

Percent of total communality 


experienced 
The m 


Based on 43 daily ratings by Spring of the “high,” “average,” and “low” he 


on each of the Personal Feeling Scales. 
atrix of correlations of the daily ratings was factored by the complete 


centroid method. Six orthogonal factors were extracted. Rotations were made to 
individually selected criterion variables. 


CAGE, THE UNHAPPIEST MAN: 


APPENDIX 6 


FACTOR LOADINGS OF THE MOOD SCALES 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND 


+rer2000000000000000000000000000000000000000008008085 OOOO 
eee XXX IIIS I XXIII IIIS 00800558 


Mean S.D. 
5.05 .64 
4.57 62 
BOS -H 
S43 72 
4.82 .81 
4.30 .92 
5.45 62 
4.91 63 
4.43 69 
7.98 .15 
7.89 .38 
7.64 64 
6.18.53 
5.75.61 
5.39.75 
5.52.69 
4.89 .71 
439.93 
5.27.62 
4.82.65 
4.32 .85 
4.30 46 
4.09 36 
3.84 .47 
4.93 84 
4.32. .75 
4.11.86 
4.66  .80 
411 525 
3.68 .95 
5:93 .33 
5.89  .38 
5.64.53 


Fl 


44 
37 
50 


27 
-34 
Al 
34 
-39 


33 


-18 
«25 
-06 


Al 
55 
-37 


„22 
-29 
-21 


-40 
39 


-14 
-25 
«l1 


F2 


-.06 
.02 
-02 


27 
31 
22 


F3 


55 
47 
25 


-73 
65 
56 


F4 


-26 


-32 


.33 


F5 F6 
.02 .21 
34.22 
32 .24 
.00 -.09 
.22 .07 
39 19 
-.20 38 
-09  .30 
00.36 
--13  .62 
14.48 
10.23 
-.11 .30 
.08 33 
am Bt 
2D A7 
+56 15 
60.3 
06.23 
3 7 
37.30 
12-35 
02 -.03 
18 .04 
07.20 
.00 16 
-.03 -.05 
-20 .35 
-12 .23 
-06 .18 
54 -.10 
67 -.09 
54 =.04 
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h2 


61 
62 


58 


69 
-70 
-76 


-48 
59 
62 


«72 
67 
-46 


49 
54 
31 


Variable title 

1Hi 

2 Av—Fullness vs. 

3Lo Emptiness of Life 
4Hi 

5 Av—Receptivity towards 
6 Lo World 

7 Hi 

8 Av—Social Respect vs. 
9 Lo Contempt 
10 Hi 
11 Av—Personal Freedom 
12 Lo vs. Constraint 
13 Hi 
14 Av—Harmony vs. Anger 


15 Lo 


16 Hi 

17 Av—Own Sociability vs. 
18 Lo Withdrawal 

19 Hi 


20 Av—Companionship vs. 
21 Lo Being Isolated 


22 Hi 
23 Av—Love and Sex 
24 Lo 


25 Hi 
26 Av—Present Work 
27 Lo 


28 Hi 


29 Av— Thought Processes 
30 Lo 


31 Hi 
32 Av—Tranquillity vs. 
33 Lo Anxiety 


continued ........- 
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Men S.D. FI F2 F3 F4 F5 F6 h2 Variable title 


4.36 .61 .16 .05 -%4 -58 -.33 .03 48 34 Hi 
4.11 44 .27 04 07 65 -B -.15 .54 35 Av—Impulse-Expression 
3.91 .47 .25 -05 -27 .51 .03 -26 47 36 Lo vs. Self-Restraint 


639 .49 .02 48 -.23 -35 03.04 41 37 Hi 
6.16 .42 .19 .26 .09 -6l -2 -.12 .55 38 Av—Personal Moral 
.37 -.20 .47 39 Lo Judgment 


.17 -.26 .51 40 Hi 
.47 41 Av—Self-Confidence 
.24 42 Lo vs. Inadequacy 


5.30 46 .10 .53 -1 
5.09 .36 .29 47 -13 


4.66 52 .38 .20 ~-20 03 
486 81 .70 -13 .09 -.28 60 43 Hi 
4.52 78 67 -.30 .20 -.16 .66 44 Av—Energy vs. Fatigue 
68 45 Lo 
532 07.75.03 B j 60 46 Hi 
.00 .72 47 Av—Elation vs. 


5.05.80 .85 .00 .00 
4.30.84 2 3 .00 48 Lo Depression 
49 Physical Health 


76 

5.89 44 - 2 
.15 -08 -32 30 50 Hours of Sleep 

00 


5.95.90 =.49 .07 -07 
4.00.09 o0 00 00 
8.04 6.64 3.65 
20 24 B 


-.38 
33 
07 
-.09 
-.04 
-.22 
4.09 195 73 =.20 «16 -2 —12 
-.10 
00 
-.16 
05 
f Acad. Work 
00 51 Pressure of Acad. Wor! 
3.41 
2 


3.41 3.14 2.61 37.48 Sum of communality 
9 Percent of total communality 


Based on 44 daily ratings by Cage of the “high,” “average,” and “low” he 


N i les. 
experienced on each of the Personal Feeling Sca 
The matrix of correlations of the daily ratings was factored by the complete 


; . cted. Rotations were made to 
centroid method. Six orthogonal 


individually selected criterion variables. 


APPENDIX 7 


WINN, THE HAPPIEST MAN: MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND FACTOR 
LOADINGS OF THE MOOD SCALES 


PESOS ST SSH CO OOS DODO SSP OTE OCT SOOO OS OPE OOOO OE EE SOOO SO OOOO OOVE 
Mean S.D. Fl F2 F3 F4 F5 F6 h2 Variable title 
7.67 .86 .79 .13 -.03 .18 -.24 .21 .8 1Hi 


6.74 69 .79 .25 -04 .22 -04 .7 .77 2 Av—Fullness vs. 
5.44 .76 .37 53 .08 .10 .47 .18 69 3Lo Emptiness of Life 


7.60 .78 64 -14 30 31 .11 .20 .7 4Hi 
6.67 67 .74 .16 .4 .26 .9 .22 .72 5 Av—Receptivity towards 
5.65 .80 .80 .18 .6 .5 -3 .B 71 6Lo World 


7.86 .88 .80 -20 -01 .32 -.03 .6 .81 7Hi 
6.79 .76 .79 .6 -14 .9 -.06 -10 .75 8 Av—Social Respect vs. 
5.74 .89 51 .37 =.28 .06 .0 -.07 .48 9Lo Contempt 


7.81 .90 .2 -12 .8 .49 .06 .15 .67 10Hi 
6.68 .78 .69 -.09 .07 .54 .00 .00 .78 11 Av—Personal Freedom 
5.26 1.04 .45 .30 .9 .44 .12 -04 .54 12 Lo vs. Constraint 


7.77 .74 84 =.17 .20 .06 -.03 .10 .79 13 Hi 
6.70 63 .79 .32 .16 -.07 -04 .10 .77 14 Av—Harmony vs. Anger 
5.40 .97 .40 62 .06 -.06 .07 =.12 .57 15 Lo 


7.74 94 78 -.07 .3 .40 -17 -.13 .84 16 Hi 
6.74 84 .80 .12 114 .36 .07 -24 .87 17 Av—Own Sociability vs. 
5.47 106 .7 .B 01.9 .22 -17 83 18 Lo Withdrawal 


7.70 .70 67 .06 .38 .33 -04 =.09 .72 19 Hi 
6.72 69 .72 .l6 .27 39 -.08 -11 .79 20 Av—Companionship vs. 
5.65 1.03 .58 .35 .08 .22 .0 -.20 .59 21 Lo Being Isolated 


6.72 16 3 .13 =.10 .10 -.42 -2 92 Hi 
6.37 81 81 .17 -.15 .7 =.26 -25 .87 23 Av—Love and Sex 
5.67 1.16 .85 .38 -06 -.11 .02 -.09 89 24 Lo 


7.51 87 66 -.23 .36 -.03 .12 -16 25 Hi 


66 
6.47 66 65 03 46 07 .1B -.06 .68 26 Av—Present Work 
5.26 81 .24 .28 43 .20 .11 114 .39 27 Lo 


7.47.92 67 -20 54 -18 -.04 -.05 .82 28 Hi 
6.37.72 67 -02 60 .00 .00 .00 .81 29 Av— Thought Processes 
5.28 1.09 .42 .46 .39 .22 .49 .10 .84 30 Lo 
751 .87 .82 -0 .5 .7 -0 .7 .76 31Hi 


6.44 69 78 .28 -04 .0 .01 .14 .71 32 Av—Tranquillity vs. 
5.21 1.17 .53 74 .00 .00 .00 .00 .83 33 Lo Anxiety 
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Mean S.D. FI F2 F3 F4 F5 F6 h2 Variable title 


7.40 1.04 75 -.29 .18 .5 -l8 -.09 .78 34 Hi 
63 9 .82 -11 .1 -10 .21 -09 .76 35 Av—Impulse-Expression 
5.05 1.03 .74 .27 -.08 B B -1 72 3 Lo vs. Self-Restraint 


34 -21 B 07 65 37 Hi 
09 -.28 .06 -.06 .79 38 Av—Personal Moral 
o8 .01 .13 -.20 .76 39 Lo Judgment 


9 .4 .5 --⁄ 8) 40 Hi 
-.13  .82 41 Av—Self-Confidence vs. 
-.22 66 42 Lo Inadequacy 


-.13 91 43 Hi 
44 Av—Energy vs. Fatigue 


.01 54-25 .56 45 Lo 


à ‘ .79 46 Hi 
.00 .00 .00 ‚77 47 Av—Elation vs. 
‚57 -16 ‚87 48 Lo Depression 


49 Physical Health 
p 50 Hours of Sleep 
.45 51 Pressure of Acad. Work 


7434 3.67 2.80 2.79 332 110 37.03 Sum of communality 
66 10 8 8 6 3 Per cent of total communality 


OF O 


Based on 43 daily ratings by Winn of the “high,” “average,” and “low” he 


experienced on each of the Personal Feeling Scales. 
The matrix of correlations of the daily ratings was factored by the complete 


centroid method. Six orthogonal factors were extracted. Rotations were made to 


individually selected criterion variables. 


APPENDIX 8 


SHIELD, THE MOST STABLE MAN: MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND 
FACTOR LOADINGS OF THE MOOD SCALES 


22299020902000000000009000000000990009009900909908800 009885 
Mean SD. FI F2 F3 FA F5 F6 h2 Variable title 


6.70 .85 .46 .44 .23 .35 .30 -.33 69 1Hi 
5.93 .55 .44 A .09 ..22 46 09 G4 2 Av—Fullness vs. 
5.05 .86 .7 5% ~-22 =38 .0 .03 .58 3 Lo Emptiness of Life 


6.65 .57 .71 =.05 .25 -11 -.02, .02 .58 4Hi 
6.23 .60 69 .14 .35 .05 -.04 .5 64 5 Av—Receptivity towards 
5.77 .52 .48 .24 .37 ~.29 .05 .30 .60 6 Lo World 


691 .29 04 30 2 Ü u .3 .7 7 Hi 
6.63 .48 -27 58 .23 .19 =,02 -.25 .56 8 Av—Social Respect vs. 
6.16 .57 -17 .40 .38 -05 -01 =.37  .47 9 Lo Contempt 


8.95 .21 .01 57 04 01 .3 .05 .35 10 Hi 
8.88 32 .08 68 .25 ~.02 -.04 .00 .53 11 Av—Personal Freedom 
8.60 .78 .36 40 .40 =.14 -23 .00 -52 12 Lo vs. Constraint 


6.81 58 .54 -06 34 08 .09 .19 .46 13 Hi 
6.28 .54 64 -06 .36 -.04 -23 .09 .61 14 Av—Harmony vs. Anger 
5.23 1.5 52-23 .13 =.14 -05 -20 .40 15 Lo 


64.43.31 -13 .48 -.19 .37 .9 .52 16 Hi 
6.40 .58 .46 ~.08 .22 55 .41 .24 .79 17 Av—Own Sociability vs. 
5.63 .89 .17 37.14 -57 O .2 .56 18 Lo Withdrawal 


7.00 .37 -.10 .12 .47 29 .28 -20 .45 19 Hi 
6.81 .39 =.14 .01 .31 -.08 -13 -.49 .38 20 Av—-Companionship vs. 
8.37.38 .24 -23 .45 21 Lo Being Isolated 


00 
06 43 0.3 14.02 .l4 34 22 Hi 
5.84 .43 =.26 .38 .07 -01 .37 .06 .36 23 Av—Love and Sex 
5 00.57 ~.19 -24 -.06 .6 .43 24 Lo 


5.65 .74 .22 52 -.23 17.18 -.44 63 Hi 


25 
5.16 61 .21 63 -% =B . 11 -.37 .67 26 Av—Present Work 
474 61 35 153 05 -32 .18 -.19 .58 27 Lo 


6.02 .46 .15 =.06 -.04 13 -.23 -59  .45 28 Hi 


5.65 48 .19 -1 .8 -.17 +17 -.45  .34 29 Av—Thought Processes 
488 49 -17 .11 .21 -.46 -2 .00 .31 30 Lo 


6.79 63 41.06 =.02 37 58 .022 .65 31 Hi 


6.49 .54 -.01 -.02 -.02 .17 7.5.65 32 Av—Tranquillity vs. 
5.88 .72 -08 -.23 -.04 -.04 Sl .4 .34 33 Lo Anxiety 
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to 
‘So 
Wi 


Mean S.D. Fl F2 F3 F4 F5 F6 hê Variable title 

6.88 .62 .07 -.37 .61 .29 .18 .02 .63 34 Hi 

6.53 .58 .13 -21 .78 -.02 04 .00 .67 35 Av—Impulse-Expression 
6.16 .57 -.07 .02 .46 -.39 .02 «11 .38 36 Lo vs. Self-Restraint 


6.21 46 30-4 .4 54 0.9 -3 56 37 Hi 
5.95.37. .22 -11 .37 .26 -.04 -40 43 38 Av—Personal Moral 


5.30 46 16 .02 .21 --14 .20 -33 .24 39 Lo Judgment 


6.53 .50 .29 -.04 -.31 -.10 26 --33 .37 40 Hi 
6.12 .32 .8 .07 -35 .12 31.10 .28 41 Av—Self-Confidence 


5.67 47 04 42 -03 -.44 -.28 10 4 42 Lo vs. Inadequacy 


6.16 57 62 .03 -.09 «16 -.04 -.02 42 43 Hi 
5.70 .46 .33 -16 .05 .09 -.33 01 .25 44 Av—Energy vs. Fatigue 
474 81. 54 -.07 -.07 -37 -11 -.27 .52 45 Lo 


6.74 73 74 05 -.01 38  .03 -.14 .72 46 Hi 
6.00 .22 .52 -.03 -26 -.09 -27 47 Av—Elation vs. 
5.49 159 -.15 .44 .03 -43 -2l -22 48 Lo Depression 


44 
49 

ion oo oo oe oo a Tee ee 
Ta 06 
40 


6.95 167 .17 -.09 -.03 -13 .01 .01 
2.74 108 =D <10 — 21 B 53 — 
5.79 4.91 4.00 3.46 3,09 2.75 24.02 Sum of communality 

24 20 17 14 13 11 Percent of total communality 


50 Hours of Sleep 
51 Pressure of Acad. Work 


Based on 43 daily ratings by Shield of the “high,” “average,” and “low” he 


experienced on each of the Personal Feeling Scales. 
The matrix of correlations of the daily ratings was factored by the complete 


centroid method. Six orthogonal factors were extracted. Rotations were made to 


individually selected criterion variables. 


APPENDIX 9 


SWALLOW, THE MOST VARIABLE MAN: MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, 
AND FACTOR LOADINGS OF THE MOOD SCALES 


PLIIIIIIIIIIIIELITIIIITIYTLILLIELLIIIIIIILIIEIIIIIIIIIIIIITT 
Mean S.D. FI F2 F3 F4 F5 Fé h2 Variable title 

7.86 1.23 .72 -.07 .06 .40 .00 .00 .82 1 Hi 

5.77 1.79 .95 .09 .02 .01 -.11 -.18 .97 2 Av—Fullness vs. 

3.86 1.91 .67 .l9 .40 -.05 -11 -.42 .84 3 Lo Emptiness of Life 


7.81 1.13 .76 .12 .08 .03 .8 .2 .6 4Hi 
6.35 157 .84 .21 .l6 .23 -.06 .l5 .88 5 Av—Receptivity towards 
4.86 2.33 .80 .22 .21 -05 -.10 -9 .88 6 Lo World 


935 52 .27 -42 -06 .47 08 .10 51 7 Hi 
8.67 .77 .08 .00 .01 .79 .00 .00 .63 8 Av—Social Respect vs. 
8.12 1.08 .39 .03 .04 54 -.13 -07 .61 9 Lo Contempt 


7.63 2.11 64 .16 .6 .10 .07 -.22 .59 10 Hi 
5.74 2.10 .77 .11 .3 -13 -16 -40 .83 11 Av—Personal Freedom 
4.28 216 .67 .l7 .26 -20 -32 -27 .77 12 Lo vs. Constraint 


851 LIL 57.6 .9 .7 .0 31 71 B Hi 
7.02 .85 .2 .2 .7 -24 .9 .24 .73 14 Av—Harmony vs. Anger 
5.63 141 .28 .24 -10 -01 -.14 .9 .7 15 Lo 


756 1.33 .75 -07 -36 .5 .27 .18 .87 16 Hi 
6.02 1.84 .88 -.04 .20 .03 .02 .7 .89 17 Av—Own Sociability vs. 
4.49 2.11 .84 -.04 .24 -.19 .05 -.07 .83 18 Lo Withdrawal 


9.67 .9% .17 -.39 37 .02 .28 .6 .48 19 Hi 
8.35 2.41 64 -14 .34 .27 -16 .32 .79 20 Av—Companionship vs. 
6.60 3.02 .67 -22 .36 .19 =.06 =.14 .83 21 Lo Being Isolated 


7.56 1.28 .14 .43 .11 .2 -.06 -.08 .52 22 Hi 
6.19 182 .76 -12 .02 .12 -27 -.04 .70 23 Av—Love and Sex 
5.07 2.42 .70 .04 .03 -12 -.36 -.34 .7 24 Lo 


5.44 165 .59 .16 .24 -37 -32 -16 .84 25 Hi 
4.49 1.40 64 00 45 ~.44 =.14 -.21 .91 26 Av—Present Work 
3.40 1.22 49 -.09 .60 =.30 .02 -33 .82 27 Lo 


8.35 116 .32 39 -01 32 -15 .33 .54 Hi 


28 
6.65 1.40 .53 65 .13 .24 -02 .11 .80 29 Av—Thought Processes 
5.49 198 60 66 .13 .9 6 02 .95 30 Lo 


5.93 2.46 .78 .6 .22 -06 .15 -.07 «79 31 Hi 
4.09 1.57 .76 .13 .23 -08 .20 =.25 .g0 32 


: Av—Tranquillity vs. 
2.98 115 65 .04 .04 01 .04 -.39 5g 


33 Lo Anxiety 
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Mean S.D. Fi F2 F3 F4 F5 F6 hê Variable title 


7.51 1.25 .64 .13 .l4 -.12 46 -.03 .76 34 Hi 
6.21 1.27 .63 .07 .l0 -.25 .60 -.01 .85 35 Av—Impulse-Expression 
5.07 1.76 .47 -.13 .l8 -.26 .65 -.15 .78 36 Lo vs. Self-Restraint 


6.74 1.01 .47 -.03 .29 -.27 -14 -.05 .58 37 Hi 
6.09 .74 .22 -.04 66 -41 -18 .14 .73 38 Av—Personal Moral 
5.51 121 .05 -10 .66 -15 .24 -.02 .57 39 Lo Judgment 


8.44 14 43 03 .2 4 .B .39 .62 40 Hi 
6.47 1.59 .84 -.05 .09 -08 01 .21 .77 41 Av—Self-Confidence 


3.95 192 .64 .25 .06 -34 -04 Tl 42 Lo vs. Inadequacy 


7.84 1.29 .49 .53 23 2 M4 «2 66 43 Hi 
6.12 1.30 .53 .61 9 14 -.08 .26 .80 44 Av—Energy vs. Fatigue 


4.23 1.79 .42 .34 Al .27 -.18 -.21 63 45 Lo 


8.02 139 60 s 34 36 +19 z 83 46 Hi 
5.60 1.84 92 .00 «18 .00 .00 .00 .88 47 Av—Elation vs. 
-04 -.25 7.30 .94 48 Lo Depression 


4.02 1.92 77 -.09 40 
5.30 1.30 .08 .74 -02 -.13 -03 -.14 .63 49 Physical Health 
6.72 1.63 .09 .07 -30 11 .7 -.07 .25 50 Hours of Sleep 
2.56 1.54 .36 -17 08 = 19 .50 --21 .63 51 Pressure of Acad. Work 
1.00 3.61 3.47 3.46 246 235 37.14 Sum of communality 
51 10 9 9 7 6 Percent of total communality 


Based on 43 daily ratings by Swallow of the “high,” “average,” and “low” 


he experienced on each of the Personal Feeling Scales. ; 
The matrix of correlations was factored by the complete centroid method. 


Eight orthogonal factors were extracted. (F7 with 4% and F8 with 3% of total 
communality are not presented.) Rotations were made to individually selected 


Criterion variables. 


APPENDIX 10 
Q-SORT ITEMS FOR WOMEN 


229299099990909099992999098990909090999999999 999999999909 988 


The women distributed the 45 items from “-3, least characteristic,” 
through “0,” to “+3, most characteristic” on a self-rating form. They were 
instructed to use a 3, 5, 9, 11, 9, 5, 3 distribution of items. 

Each woman sorted the items four times. They were sorted for self- 
concept and for ideal-concept in elation and in depression. 

The set of items had been classified as to Area, that is, whether an 


item involved “inner” introceptive feelings and traits, interaction with 
peers, or intellectual traits and work in college, and as to Evaluation, 


that is, whether favorable, neutral, or unfavorable. There were 5 items in 
each of the 9 categories of the design. 


Favorable Introceptive 
6. Idealistic. 
15. Good sense of humor; can laugh at her faults and shortcomings. 
24. Seems to know what she wants out of life. 
33. Poise and self-confidence in her actions. 
42. Ability to understand and develop her innate resources. 


Neutral Introceptive 
9. Tendency toward introspection. 
18. Apt to be moody. 
27. Strives to be individual. 
36. Nervous. 


45. Apt to worry about things. 


Unfavorable Introceptive 
3. Messy, unorganized. 
12. Quite immature. 
21. Apt to take herself too seriously. 


30. Searching for some kind of emotional security. 
39. Too self-preoccupied. 


* * * 


Favorable Interaction 
5. Friendly. 


14. An interesting, stimulating person to be with. 
23. Considerate. 


32. Sympathetic and understanding of the problems of others. 
41. Sensitive and perceptive of the feelings of others. 
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Neutral Interaction 
8. Independent and self-sufficient. 
17. Sophisticated. 
26. Interested in what others have to offer. 
35. Sociable. 
44. Often feels like being alone. 


Unfavorable Interaction 
2. Not willing to give of herself to others. 
11. Hypercritical of others. 
20. Intolerant of ignorance and stupidity. 
29. Throws away opportunities to make friends because of other 
preoccupations. 
38. Artificial, affected. 


* * 


Favorable Work 
4. Has surprising creative abilities. 
13. Gets great satisfaction out of learning. 
22. Intelligent. 
31. Very conscientious and capable. 
40. Outstanding intellectual achievements. 


Neutral Work 
7. Works sporadically. 
16. Concerned about her work. 
25. Diverse interests. 
34. Under much academic pressure. 
43. Spends much time on her studies. 


Unfavorable Work 
1. Procrastinating. 
10. Very grade conscious. 
19. One-sided, overly inte 
28. Can think of nothing but courses an 
37. Not interested in school work. 


llectual development. 
d marks. 


APPENDIX 11 
Q-SORT ITEMS FOR MEN 


PHSHSHSS SOHO OO OHS OOOO OOF OS OO OOF OOO OOO OOOO 0999099999999 


The men distributed the 60 items from “-3, least characteristic,” 
through “0,” to “+3, most characteristic” on a self-rating form. They were 
instructed to use a 3, 7, 12, 16, 12, 7, 3 distribution of items. 

Each man sorted the items four times. They were sorted for self- 
concept and for ideal-concept in elation and in depression. 

The set of items had been classified as to Psychosocial Stage, 
that is, whether an item was indicative of the developmental outcome of 
the oral sensory, muscular anal, locomotive genital, latency, puberty and 
adolescence, or young adulthood stages, and as to Outcome, that is, 
whether the item represented a successful or unsuccessful resolution of 
the crises at that stage. There were 5 items in each of the 12 categories 
of the design. 


l. Oral Sensory: Basic Trust vs. Basic Mistrust 


Basic Trust Basic Mistrust 
1. Placid and untroubled. 7. Incapable of absorbing frustration 
13. Accessible to new ideas. and everything frustrates him. 
25. Imperturbable optimist. 19. Can’t share things with anybody. 
37. Able to take things as they come. 31. Pessimistic, little hope. n 
49. Deep, unshakable faith in himself. 43. Dim nostalgia for lost paradise. 


55. Never gets what he really wants. 


Il. Muscular Anal: Autonomy vs. Shame and Doubt 


Autonomy Shame and Doubt 
8. Values independence above 2. An automatic response to all 
security. 


situations, 
14. Meticulous and over-organized. 
32. Stands on his own two feet. 26. Cautious, hesitant, doubting. 
44. Quietly goes his own way. 38. Feels as if he were being 


56. Good judge of when to comply followed. 
and when to assert himself. 


20. Free and spontaneous. 


50. Always in the wrong, apologetic. 


Ill. Locomotor Genital: Initiative vs. Guilt 


Initiative Guilt 
3. Adventuresome. 9. Sexually blunted. 
15. Dynamic. 21. Afraid of impotence. 
27: Ambitious. . 33. Thinks too much about the wrong 
39. Inventive, delights in finding new things. 
solutions to new problems. 45. Big smoke but no fire. 


51. Sexually aware. 57. Inhibited and self-restricted. 
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IV. Latency: Industry vs. Inferiority 


Inferiority 
á. Can’t fulfill his ambitions. 
16. Doesn’t apply himself fully. 
28. Fritters away his time. 
40. Ineffective, doesn’t amount to 


Industry 
10. Conscientious and hard working. 
22. Interested in learning and likes 
to study. 
34. Serious, has high standards. 


46. Accomplishes much, truly produc- much. 
tive. 52. A playboy, always “hacking” 
around. 


58. Excells in his work. 


V. Puberty and Adolescence: Identity vs- Role Diffusion 


Role Diffusion 


Identity 
5. Confidence is brimming over- 11. A poseur, all facade and pretense. 
17. Natural and genuine. 23. Spreads himself thin. 
29. Poised. 35. Attempts to appear at ease. 
41. Knows who he is and what he 47. Never knows how he feels. 
59. Afraid of commitment. 


wants out of life. 
53, Pride in his own character and 


values. 
VI. Young Adulthood: Intimacy vs. Isolation 
Intimac: Isolation 
12. Candid not afraid to expose 6. Little regard for the rest of the 
himself. world. In 
24. Warm and friendly. 18. Preoccupied with himself. 
36. Has sympathetic concern for 30. Very lonely. 
others. 42. Cold and remote. 
54. Secretly oblivious to the 


48. Tactful in personal relations. 
60. Comfortable in intimate relation- 
ships. 


opinions of others. 


APPENDIX 12 
PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF VARIABILITY — STABILITY IN HEDONIC LEVEL 


The table below summarizes clinical rank orders, self-reported 
characteristics, and test scores that show one or more statistically sig- 
nificant correlations with measures of variability in Elation vs. Depression. 
Positive correlations indicate that people high on the dimension are more 
variable than those low on the dimension, while negative correlations 
indicate that people high on the dimension are more stable. A key to the 
abbreviations appears as a footnote. 

The correlations are divided into three groups. The first 42 appear 
to be indicative of greater openness to emotion and to other people in the 
variable subjects, as compared to the aloof and controlled characteristics 
of the stable. The variables from 43 to 53are related to the stronger sense 
of identity and accommodation to social roles in the stable, as compared 
to the adolescent role diffusion of the variable. The third set, 54-61, 
suggests a possible temperamental basis for variability. 


22200200000000009000090900000909998 OOOO OO0O554O0HbHSbTTDE 


Correlations with Correlation 
standard deviations with mean 
Variable and source Peak Mean Trough daily range 
1. Introceptiveness vs. extroceptiveness 
(CRO) +24 -40 55 +32 
2. Subjectivity (Cattell Factor M, Autia 
vs. Praxernia) „44 -38 -43 48 
3. Id demand, or conflict pressure 
(Cattell Factor Q4) <35 +21 -40 53 
4. Many themes of self-punishment (TAT) +27 -46 .53 +16 
5. Fantasies of impotence (MIBT) -67 .28 «37 .20 
6. Fantasies of affliction (MIBT) +49 «37 „44 .27 
7. Active oral incorporation (OQ) -56 35 58 -46 
8. Recalled experiences of depression 
and insecurity (MILE) .30 .48 -61 «45 
9. Icarian characteristics (CRO) 38 +38 -56 .14 
10. Narcissism (CRO) 33 -45 “51 «27 
11. Anal expulsive characteristics (CRO) «32 -64 -63 «25 
12. Likeableness, to clinical staff (CRO) 32 .44 .50 -00 
13. Judged likeableness to peers (CRO) 231 38 .53 al? 
14. Mean level of daily peaks on 
Harmony vs. Anger (MD) +26 55 53 -76 
15. Mean level of daily peaks on Elation 
vs. Depression (MD) +23 .44 45 84 
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Correlations with 
standard deviations 


392 


Correlation 
with mean 


Variable and source Peak Mean Trough daily range 

16. Number of responses (R) -.04 .18 .34 67 
17. Time spent on test (R) -.06 27 .34 -77 
18. Detail responses (R) -02 -25 -38 -74 
19. Small detail responses (R) -20 -20 22 7 
20. Form determined responses (R) -.07 -03 BE 62 
21. White-spaced-determined responses (R) -.29 -03 .22 55 
22. Color-form determined responses (R) -.03 +39 +56 48 
23. General influence of color in i 

responses — Sum C (R) -.09 23 49 31 
24. Diffuse shading in responses — K 

responses(R) AS 48 49 31 
25. Perception of animals in action—FM(R) 48 31 -43 +21 
26. Perception of abstract of inanimate 

movement — m (R) +42 55. 65 -34 
27. Animal figures perceived — A (R) +33 40 54 46 
28. Parts of animal figures perceived — 

Ad (R) -00 03 +13 +49 
29. Parts of human figures perceived — 

Hd (R) „21 31 335 “77 
30. Parts of human anatomy perceived — 

At (R) .17 -08 +29 53 
31. Repression and denial (CRO) -.30 -.39 -.50 -.25 
32. Repression, denial (MMPI R Scale, 

Welsh) -.26  -.37 -.29 -.62 
33, Conscious concealment (MMPI L, 

Lie, Scale) -.15 -.26 -.50 -.54 
34. Suppression and concealment of 

emotion in debate (CRO) 4803 -15 -00 
35. Reactive aloofness (OQ) 04 —17 16 52 
36. Fantasies of isolation (MIBT) -.13 -16 =-21 271 
37. Anal retentive personality (CRO) -.17..36 -.38 64 
38. Ratio of whole responses to total 

responses — W/R (R) -.13 36 -.32 76 
39. Ratio ofwhole responses to movement er 

responses — W/M (R) -.13 -.28 -.27 1 
40. Percent of obvious animal and animal en SE 

details A + Ad/R (R) 36 ll = ed 
41. Use of shading as texture in 7 ae. Fr 23 


responses (R) Be 
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Correlations with Correlation 
standard deviations with mean 
Variable and source Peak Mean Trough daily range 
42. Average trough value of Elation vs. 
Depression (MD) --36  -.47 -.48 =.67 
43. Cultured, or feminine, characteristics 
(MMPI Mf Scale) -26 28 35 -49 
44. Sense of identity (CRO) -.34 =.33 -.48 -.14 
45. Self-sufficiency (Cattell Factor Q2) -.34 -.45 -.46 -.62 
46. Self-sentiment control (Cattell Factor 
Q3) -30 -.22 -.48 35 
47. Trust (Erikson Q-sort, elated) -.31 -.26 -.49 -.44 
48. Trust (Erikson Q-sort, depressed) -.22 =.48 -.41 -.20 
49. Autonomy (Erikson Q-sort, depressed) -.61 -.58 =.69 -.18 
50. Mean level of troughs of anxiety (MD) -.54 -.64 -.57 =77 
51. Nurturant equalitarianism (Couch- 
Bales Value Profile) -.61 -.40 -51 -22 
52. Low parental and social solidarity 
MILE) 251 -23 0-23 =.26 
53. Inconsistent discipline (MILE) -52 -24 -.09 -00 
54. Passive inactivity (OQ) -.22  -.41 -.54 -.17 
55. Cyclothymic character (Cattell Factor 
A, Cyclothymia) 22 .42 -36 64 
56. High energy (Cattell Factor F,Surgency) .20 .29 .33 48 
57. Fast pace, low inertia (OQ) -36 .44 -46 -55 
58. Sense of directed progress in time 
(Time Metaphor Test) -50 +29 Mrd +24 
59. Future orientation (OQ) -48 31 -30 -40 
60. Initiative (Erikson Q-sort, Elated) 15 .23 -20 .55 
61. Initiative(Erikson Q-sort, Depressed) 12 21 -21 59 


CRO — Clinical rank order 


Erikson Q-sort — A Q-sort devised for this study, based on Erikson’s stages 
MD — Mood data 


MIBT — Murray Inventory of Basic Themes (Fantasy Inventory, unpublished) 


MILE — Murray Inventory of Life Experiences (unpublished) 


MMPI — Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
OQ — Original Questionnaire 
R — Roschach 
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